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"Ostensibly 
I'm  telling 
a  story" 


Harold  T.  Parker  once  was  quoted  as  saying,  "A 
University  that  is  to  be  true  to  itself  must  be  dedicated 
to  teaching  fundamental  processes — not  immediate 
relevance." 

Dr.  Parker,  professor  of  history,  called  "the  finest 
teacher  in  the  University"  in  the  1966  teacher-course 
evaluation  book,  is  known  as  a  tough  and  fair  grader 
and  a  teacher  whose  lectures  are  well  worth  taking 
notes  from.  To  Dr.  Parker,  no  single  element  in  the 
learning  process — listening  to  lectures,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  discussion — is  alone  important;  it  is  the  com- 
bination and  the  thinking  permeating  all  four  elements 
that  counts.  However,  he  adds,  "It  is  in  their  writing 
that  one  can  watch  students  grow  before  one's  eyes." 

"Ostensibly  I'm  telling  a  story,"  he  says  of  his 
lectures;  and  it  is  the  student's  job  to  synthesize  data 
from  lectures  into  a  view  of  historical  process.  "They 
must  have  ideas  about  information,"  he  says,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  students  are  better  able  to  synthesize  raw  in- 
formation than  many  faculty  members  realize.  He  tells 
his  own  students,  "Most  of  you  are  brighter  than  I  am." 
Then  he  amends  the  remark:  "But  I  have  studied  his- 
tory for  longer  than  you." 

A  specialist  in  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Na- 
poleonic period  and  in  European  intellectual  history 
since  Rousseau,  Dr.  Parker  empathizes  with  the  indi- 
viduals about  whom  he  lectures  to  the  point  that  "I 
am  the  man  I'm  speaking  on."  His  ideal,  as  a  teacher, 
is  what  he  calls  "a  radiant  class — one  in  which  every- 
one is  involved  and  realizes  that  something  valuable 
and  important  is  happening." 
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Duke's  deferred  tuition  plan 
allows  the  student  the  opportunity 
to  pay  for  his  own  education. 


Learn  Now,  Pay  Later 
A  Possibility  For  Duke  Students 


Today,  the  achievement  of  a  college  degree  involves 
money  in  the  bank  as  well  as  brains  in  the  head.  Now, 
at  Duke,  a  student  can  "learn  now  and  pay  later"  under 
the  newly  inaugurated  deferred  tuition  plan,  and  the 
lack  of  money  need  not  stifle  his  decision  to  attend. 
Currently  43  undergraduate  juniors  and  seniors  and  32 
students  in  the  medical,  law.  and  graduate  business 
schools  are  participating  in  this  program  which  may 
lead  to  a  workable  option  for  students  and  universities 
seeking  solutions  to  the  rising  costs  of  higher  education. 

Duke's  deferred  tuition  plan,  and  the  one  launched 
concurrently  at  Yale,  differ  from  other  student  loan 
programs — and  from  conventional  "installment  buy- 
ing" contracts — in  that  the  loans  are  repaid  on  the 
basis  of  the  recipient's  ability  to  pay.  Instead  of  repay- 
ing the  principal  with  interest,  Duke  undergraduates 
who  receive  the  loans  obligate  themselves  to  make  an- 
nual payments  to  the  University  for  30  years  at  the  rate 
of  0.36  per  cent  of  their  incomes  for  each  $1,000  bor- 
rowed. Shorter  repayment  periods  are  possible  for  stu- 
dents in  the  graduate  professional  schools  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  will  be  making  more  money  sooner 
after  graduation. 

Therefore,  the  student  defers  the  worries  he  and 
his  parents  may  share  over  how  he  is  going  to  pay  for 
his  college  education;  and  the  University,  banking  on 
its  graduates'  earnings,  is  likely  to  gain  higher  returns 
on  its  investment  than  it  would  have  received  through 
conventional  loans.  For  example:  if  a  student  takes  loans 
of  $1,000  in  both  his  junior  and  senior  years,  and  at  the 


end  of  his  first  full  year  of  work,  his  adjusted  gross  in- 
come is  $10,000;  then,  as  a  result,  he  owes  Duke  $72  or 
$36  for  each  $1,000  borrowed  based  on  $10,000  earn- 
ings. Thus,  he  would  pay  the  University  a  total  of 
$2,160 — or  $160  more  than  he  borrowed— if  his  in- 
come averaged  $10,000  for  the  full  30  years.  However, 
the  likelihood  is  that  over  this  period  his  income  would 
average  much  more. 

There  also  exists  at  Duke  a  "buy-out"  option  in 
which  the  student  can  repay  the  principal  plus  eight 
per  cent  interest  compounded  from  the  time  of  each 
borrowing,  less  any  amount  he  already  had  repaid. 
Another  feature  of  the  plan  allows  the  student  to 
further  defer  his  first  payment  if  he  is  continuing  his 
education  or  if  he  is  serving  active  duty  in  the  armed 
forces.  One  stipulation  concerns  the  student  who  earns 
less  than  $10,000  a  year:  he  must  take  a  minimum 
payment  of  $36. 

Everett  B.  Weatherspoon,  director  of  the  undergrad- 
uate financial  aid  office  at  Duke,  calls  the  program  a 
"we  help  you  now,  you  help  us  later  plan,  which  gets 
graduates  in  the  habit  of  contributing  annually  to  their 
alma  mater."  One  of  the  first  students  to  take  advantage 
of  the  plan,  Don  Halsey  of  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  views 
it  as  "essentially  a  cheap  loan."  Don,  a  senior  in  the 
Engineering  School,  believes  he  will  be  able  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  "buy-out"  option  in  "about  three  years 
after  graduation."  He  also  feels  that,  "This  plan  is  a 
boon  for  people  going  into  high-paying  jobs  who  no 
doubt  will  be  able  to  pay  back  the  loan  sooner." 


A  junior  from  Miami,  Florida,  Michelle  Ruddy,  ap- 
plied for  a  loan  thinking  "in  terms  of  how  I  can  help 
ny  parents."  It  gives  her  a  feeling  of  "independence" 
vhich  comes  with  knowing,  "I'll  be  paying  for  my  ed- 
tcation,  not  my  parents."  Another  participant  in  the 
jrogram,  junior  David  Edrington  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
ucky,  like  Don  Halsey  hopes  "to  buy  out"  his  loan 
)efore  the  30  year  period  is  up.  David  commented, 
'I  don't  like  to  consider  myself  indebted,  and  would 
)ay  off  the  loan  as  soon  as  possible."  He  added  that  a 
tudent  "should  be  sure  he  knows  what  he  wants  to  do" 
>efore  assuming  one  of  the  loans.  He  himself  hopes  to 
:nter  medical  school  after  graduation. 

Mr.  Weatherspoon,  who  considers  the  plan  a  useful 
iddition  to  Duke's  financial  aid  program,  has  noted  that 
Duke  "is  introducing  a  new  arrangement  for  a  rel- 
ltively  small  number  of  students  in  which  we  have 
>een  willing  to  interpret  'need'  more  liberally  than  we 
:ould  for  a  candidate  for  a  National  Defense  Student 
^oan  or  a  grant.  Such  a  policy  would  not,"  he  ex- 
plains, "be  justifiable  if  the  money  were  to  be  an  out- 
ight  gift  to  the  student." 

At  Duke  the  funds  alloted  for  loans  to  undergrad- 
tate  students  are  restricted  to  juniors  and  seniors.  "We 
vant  to  be  fairly  sure  the  student  will  graduate  and 
lot  be  stuck  with  a  loan  on  an  education  he  did  not 
eceive,"  Mr.  Weatherspoon  explained. 

Eligible  Duke  students  can  borrow  from  $500  to 
>  1,000  in  even  multiples  of  $100.  Most  of  the  under- 
;raduate  participants  this  year  borrowed  $1,000  using 
i40,000  of  the  $50,000  allocated  for  loans  to  under- 
;raduates  in  this  program.  Since  some  funds  remained 
n  the  fall  other  students  have  entered  the  program  this 
emester.  "We  did  more  to  spread  the  word  around  this 
ime,"  said  University  Chancellor  John  O.  Blackburn, 
loting  that  many  students  may  not  have  learned  of  the 
)lan  in  time  to  apply  for  the  initial  loans. 

Chancellor  Blackburn  commented  that  although 
ising  the  same  names  and  performing  a  basically  sim- 
lar  function,  there  are  major  differences  between  the 
Duke  plan  and  the  one  which  started  at  the  same  time 
it  Yale.  Yale  put  no  limit  on  the  plan's  budget,  saying 
t  would  borrow  whatever  additional  money  the  school 
leeded  to  meet  the  demand  for  the  loans.  Duke,  un- 
villing  to  go  outside  the  University  for  funds,  allocated 
i  total  of  $151,000  for  the  loan  programs  in  the  under- 
;raduate  and  graduate  areas.  Yale,  however,  did  not  in- 
:rease  other  forms  of  financial  aid,  although  its  tuition 
ind  other  required  costs  went  up  by  $500.  Thus  a  stu- 
lent  who  needed  additional  money  to  make  up  the  in- 
:rease  was  forced  to  go  to  the  new  plan. 

The  Yale  program  also  requires  an  earlier  starting 
ime  for  repayment  of  the  loan  and  extends  this  period 


over  35  years.  Under  its  "buy-out"  policy,  a  graduate 
must  pay  50  per  cent  above  the  principal  plus  interest. 
At  Duke,  a  follow-up  study  is  slated  on  the  de- 
ferred tuition  plan  under  grants  from  the  Ford  and  Sloan 
Foundations.  Dr.  Cliff  Wing  of  the  University's  psy- 
chology department  will  gather  information  on  student 
response  to  the  program.  The  study,  he  explains,  is 
"essentially  an  attempt  to  see  if  we  can  discriminate 
among  students — to  see  if  we  can  decide  to  whom  we 
should  give  the  deferred  tuition  plan  and  who  would 
be  happier  with  more  conventional  forms  of  aid.  Hope- 
fully, the  outcome  of  the  study  will  be,"  according  to 
Dr.  Wing,  "to  discover  the  character  of  the  student  who 
makes  the  decision  to  take  on  the  deferred  loan."  He 
feels  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  innovative  facets 
of  the  plan  is  that  it  provides  a  "way  to  transfer  the 
cost  of  education  to  the  generation  which  receives  it." 


Karen  J.  Amrhine,  the  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  second-semester  senior  in  the  Woman's  College. 
A  native  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  she  majors  in  English  at 
Duke  and  is  also  serving  a  student  internship  this  year 
with  the  University's  News  Bureau.  Upon  graduation 
in  June  she  hopes  to  pursue  her  interest  in  journalism. 


No  Guarantee 


Alas!  What  boots  it  with  uncessant  care 
To  tend  the  homely  slighted  Shepherd's  trade. 
And  strictly  meditate  the  thankless  Muse? 

— Milton,  Lvcidas 


The  night  after  the  Pan  Africa-USA  track  meet  at 
Duke  last  summer,  some  local  barflies  were  talking 
about  the  dramatic  finish  of  the  10,000-meter  run,  a 
six-mile-plus  event  won  at  the  last  stretch  by  Ethiopian 
Mirus  Ifter. 

"I'll  tell  you,"  one  character  stated  with  authority. 
"Anybody  who  would  get  out  and  run  that  far  has  gotta 
be  nuts." 

The  man  probably  had  a  point.  The  work  and  the 
pain  and  the  dedication  and  the  sweat  that  go  into 
the  developing  of  a  distance  runner  are  beyond  the 
ken  of  those  sane  among  us.  "Normal"  people  are 
satisfied  with  normal  goals,  and  the  accomplishment  of 
anything  extraordinary  does  imply  a  touch  of  psychosis. 

Any  early  morning  or  late  afternoon,  someone  driv- 
ing around  the  western  edge  of  Durham  is  likely  to  spot 
a  number  of  individuals  in  track  uniforms  or  sweat 
clothes,  running  along  the  side  of  the  road  apparently 
to  nowhere;  and,  snug  on  his  seat  behind  the  air  condi- 
tioner, wonder  who  the  funny  people  are.  Inform  him 
that  they're  members  of  the  Duke  cross  country  team 
and  he  will  probably  just  mumble  an  uninterested  "Oh." 
Then  inform  him  that  they're  out  running  by  their  own 
choice,  with  just  their  own  pride  for  incentive;  that 
they  run  fifteen  to  twenty  miles  a  day  every  day  in  any 
weather;  that  they're  training  to  race  five  miles  or  more 
through  hills  and  woods;  and  his  mind  might  pause 
from  his  business  or  his  dinner,  his  head  shake  with  a 
little  wonder,  and  his  shoulders  give  a  brief  shiver  at  the 
thought  of  pounding  through  a  January  morning  at 
seven  a.m.  For  a  moment. 


.  .  .  spilled  into 
a  many-legged 
clump  .  .  . 


As  an  organized  sport,  cross  country  running  had 
its  beginnings  in  England,  where  once  upon  a  time  races 
were  run  overland  town  to  town  with  great  mobs  of 
villagers  taking  part.  But  the  vision  of  runners  in  a  cross 
country  meet  raises  deeper  images  out  of  the  racial 
memory,  past  Spartan  youths  and  Phidippides'  original 
Marathon  to  a  solitary  dawn  man  stretching  newly-erect 
legs  long  across  the  tropical  savannah:  it  is  sport  pared 
down  to  the  basics,  man  versus  man  and  man  versus 
the  elements,  bare  of  the  spectacle  aura  of  the  big  games 
and  run  over  the  earth's  own  playing  fields. 

Although  Duke  had  never  had  scholarship  runners 
in  cross  country  before  1971,  over  the  years  its  cross 
country  teams  have  compiled  an  eighty  per  cent  winning 
record  in  dual  meets,  and  a  tradition  of  quality  which 
attracts  some  of  the  best  distance  runners  in  the  east. 
Even  for  those  who  may  never  win  a  race  or  even  make 
first  team,  to  be  one  of  these  Iron  Dukes  and  a  part 
of  that  tradition  is  in  itself  an  incentive  and  a  source 
of  pride. 

The  1970  team  gained  a  degree  of  notoriety  when, 
after  winning  six  of  seven  dual  meets,  it  broke  Mary- 
land's six-year  hold  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championship,  then  went  on  to  place  seventeenth  in  the 
NCAA  meet.  The  1971  team  finished  undefeated  in 
dual  meets,  defended  its  state  title,  but  took  a  heart- 
breaking two-point  loss  from  North  Carolina  in  the  meet 
for  the  ACC  title — despite  placing  all  seven  runners 
among  the  first  fifteen  finishers  and  sophomore  Bob 
Wheeler's  defense  of  his  individual  title  in  breaking 
the  old  course  record  by  forty-eight  seconds;  but  the 
team  roared  back  in  the  next  two  weeks,  taking  third 
place  in  the  IC4A  meet  in  Philadelphia  and  twelfth 
place  in  the  NCAA  meet  in  Knoxville. 

"The  best  ever  at  Duke,"  coach  Al  Buehler  called 


his  1971  team  after  the  IC4A  meet.  "A  Grey  Ghost 
rising  out  of  the  South." 

Training  for  distance  running  is  a  year-round  pro- 
cess. During  the  season,  late  September  through  No- 
vember, practices  are  highly  organized,  with  an  eye 
toward  meets  upcoming  and  the  character  of  courses  to 
be  run  and  the  particulars  of  the  sport:  stamina  and 
pace.  But  the  workouts  go  on  around  the  seasons,  twice 
a  day,  morning  and  afternoon,  over  a  hundred  miles  each 
week,  one  month  "off"  with  lighter  conditioning  to  stay 
in  shape,  but  never  very  far  away  from  that  five-mile 
course  through  the  woods  and  over  the  hills  around 
Duke  golf  course. 

"This  is  what  it  takes  to  be  a  world-class  distance 
runner,"  says  Al  Buehler.  To  be  able  to  race  over  five 
miles  of  varied,  rough  terrain  maintaining  a  five-min- 
utes-per-mile  pace,  in  mud  or  snow  or  cold  or  any  com- 
bination of  weathers.  Though  it  stands  as  a  sport  in  its 
own  right,  cross  country  is  primarily  a  preparation 
for  track:  in  which  a  man  has  not  only  other  runners 
and  distance  to  compete  with,  but  the  standard  of  the 
world. 

Cross  country  courses,  by  the  nature  of  the  sport, 
cannot  be  standardized.  They  come  hilly  and  flat, 
wooded  and  open,  of  varying  length.  Records  are  kept 
and  made  and  broken  for  each  particular  course,  and 
training  prior  to  a  meet  is  adapted  to  the  course  where 
the  meet  will  be  run.  Duke's  course,  set  out  in  three 
loops  around  and  across  the  seventh  and  eighth  fairways 
of  the  University  golf  course,  is  hilly  for  its  entire 
length;  the  North  Carolina  State  course,  where  the  1971 
conference  meet  was  run,  has  two  loops  around  flat 
athletic  fields  as  well  as  a  long  hill-and-woods  stretch. 
On  any  terrain  a  runner  must  keep  up  his  steady  pace; 
it  is  usually  on  the  hills  where  races  are  won  and  lost. 


Though  cross  country  is  in  essence  an  individual 
sport,  scoring  is  done  by  teams  with  runners  awarded 
points  by  the  place  of  their  finish — one  point  for  first 
place,  three  for  third,  six  for  sixth — and  low  total  for 
the  first  five  of  each  team  winning  the  meet.  In  dual 
meets  (which  often  are  run  with  three  or  four  teams  at 
once,  each  team  competing  with  each  other  team  simul- 
taneously) twelve  men  run  as  possible  scorers,  and  the 
sixth-  through  twelfth-place  finishers  can  help  their 
team  to  win  by  placing  ahead  of  opposition  runners  and 
forcing  up  the  opposing  team's  score. 

"There  are  twelve  men  'on  the  team,'  "  Al  Buehler 
says,  "but  everyone  who  comes  out  for  the  team  gets 
to  run  in  the  dual  meets.  And  any  time  a  'B-teamer' 
shows  better  promise,  he  can  take  over  a  first-teamer's 
position.  So  everyone  always  has  something  immediate 
to  work  for." 

Duke's  program  is  relatively  low-key;  there  are  only 
two  runners  receiving  grants-in-aid,  and  there  is  no  out- 
side pressure  on  team  members  to  stay  with  the  sport, 
to  improve  their  performance,  to  put  themselves  through 
what  is  necessary  to  run  distance.  The  pressure  comes 
from  within;  and  that  which  a  man  demands  of  himself 
is  not  only  inescapable,  but  usually  far  more  exacting 
and  unforgiving  than  anything  another  could  ask. 

"I'm  not  so  much  a  coach  as  a  motivator,"  Al 
Buehler  says.  "No  one  'has'  to  run.  There  are  no  big 
crowds,  no  pompom  girls,  no  pep  band;  just  the  pride 
of  being  able  to  stomp  through  the  woods  and  over  the 
hills  and  to  push  when  it  really  hurts." 

Pride  and  mental  toughness  and  the  esprit  de  corps 
of  being  an  Iron  Duke  (the  nickname  which  Buehler 
rescued  from  limbo  and  applied  to  the  cross  country 
team  when  he  arrived  here  in  1955)  are  the  keys  to 
the  team's  success;  the  coach  notes,  "Cross  country  is 
a  great  teacher:    of  perseverance,   stamina,   discipline 


.  .  .  and,  as  in  life  itself,  there  is  no  guarantee  of  suc- 
cess no  matter  how  hard  and  long  you  work." 

A  cross  country  meet  is  a  blending  of  the  primal 
and  the  surreal.  Looking  down  from  the  side  of  the 
steep  hill  above  the  seventh  green  on  the  Duke  golf 
course,  the  bright  uniforms  of  the  runners  explode  color 
against  the  dull  pastel  of  the  manicured  grass;  there  is  no 
stadium  nor  wall  to  keep  the  world  back,  only  a  starkly 
white  chalk  line  over  the  grass  thick  with  chirping  insects 
and  down  the  middle  of  a  utility  road,  where  the  foot- 
steps of  a  few  arriving  aficionados  crunch  on  gravel, 
marks  the  course  out  through  morning  mist  and  autumn- 
tinged  woods.  The  runners,  spread  out  along  the  start- 
ing line  below,  are  a  thin  string  laid  long  across  the 
fairway;  then  an  eye's  wink  after  the  starting  gun  they 
have  spilled  into  a  many-legged  clump  flowing  up  the 
grade  toward  the  dogleg,  a  lost  blob  of  color  running 
toward  the  edge  of  the  world. 

Then  by  the  time  the  runners  reappear,  uniforms 
flashing  between  the  faraway  trees  on  the  return  leg 
of  the  first  loop,  the  clump  has  stretched  and  broken 
and  four  or  five  leaders  are  pulling  away  from  the  pack. 
Applause  trickles  through  the  little  spectator  crowd, 
some  people  shout  encouragement,  the  front-runners 
lunge  up  the  hill,  clatter  by  panting  onto  the  gravel 
road,  lead  the  trailing  crowd  around  the  next  turn.  For  a 
minute,  everything  is  spraying  gravel  and  mud  and 
heavy  breathing  and  strobelight  flashes  of  uniforms,  then 
the  last  tailender  is  around  the  bend  and  the  steady 
insect  chirping  from  the  trees  and  grass  affirms  con- 
tinuity while  the  vanished  runners  might  have  been  a 
second's  hallucination. 

The  line  of  the  runners  stretches  longer  with  each 
loop  of  the  course,  the  front  men  farther  ahead,  the 
stragglers  farther  behind,  even  the  big  middle  clump 


.  .  .  until  one 

runner  sprints 

the  last  stretch 

alone  .  .  . 


dissolving  to  twos  and  threes:  humanized  entropy,  the 
primal  clump  of  the  start  dissolving  until,  coming  over 
the  last  hill  at  the  dogleg,  one  runner  ahead  of  the  rest 
sprints  the  last  stretch  to  the  finish  alone,  a  final  equi- 
librium established  with  one  winner  running  long- 
striding  and  smooth  over  the  fairway  grass. 

Junior  Roger  Beardmore  was  a  quarterback  in  high 
school  and  came  to  Duke  with  football  on  his  mind; 
later,  deciding  that  he  had  no  future  in  football,  he  be- 
came a  distance  runner,  set  a  Duke  record  in  the  two- 
mile  event,  took  the  ACC  steeplechase  title,  and 
finished  fifth  in  the  1971  conference  cross  country  meet. 

Sophomore  Bob  Wheeler,  one  of  the  two  scholar- 
ship cross  country  runners,  has  taken  two  ACC  indi- 
vidual titles  in  cross  country  as  well  as  the  1971  IC4A 
title,  run  the  first  sub-four-minute  mile  in  Duke  history, 
and  set  a  national  collegiate  record  for  the  indoor  1000- 
yard  run.  "Duke's  greatest  distance  runner  ever,"  says 
his  coach. 

Freshman  Scott  Eden,  the  other  scholarship  run- 
ner, came  within  half  a  second  of  tying  the  age-group 
six-mile  record  while  in  high  school,  took  seventh  place 
in  the  ACC  cross  country  meet  last  November,  and 
twice  during  the  dual-meet  season  crossed  the  finish 
line  arm-in-arm  in  first  place  with  Wheeler. 

It  would  take  a  college  student  in  average  physical 
condition  a  year  to  work  into  shape  to  run  cross  coun- 
try in  competition;  for  a  runner  to  come  cold  into  col- 
lege distance  running  is  almost  unheard  of — -the  process 
begins  far  back  in  high  school.  Bob  Wheeler's  record  on 
the  N.  C.  State  course,  set  on  a  near-freezing,  windy 
November  day,  did  not  come  cheap. 

So  what  makes  Bobby  run?  And  Scott,  and  Roger; 
and  Phil  Sparling  and  Larry  Forrester  and  Steve  Wheel- 
er and  Tommy  Hirsch  and  Paul  Winterhoff  and  Joe 
Browder  and  Steve  Kirk  and  Charles  Fliflet  and  Mark 
Killmer  and  Tom  Hoffman?  And  all  of  the  other  young 
men  present  and  past  who  raced  miles  through  hills 
and  woods  in  virtual  anonymity? 

"The  urge  for  physical  activity  is  an  innate  thing  in 
man,"  Al  Buehler  notes.  "Some  people  get  shunted  out 
of  other  sports  because  they  are  too  small  or  not  quick 
enough  or  lack  coordination.  Distance  running  is  some- 
thing they  can  do,  and  maybe  do  very  well.  You  don't 
have  to  be  big  or  possess  lightning  reflexes;  you  just 
have  to  be  willing  to  work  very  hard."  For  distance 
running  is  a  unique  endeavor,  in  that  the  contest  is 
not  basically  of  the  quality  of  an  individual's  God- 


given  talent,  but  of  the  quality  of  an  individual's  self- 
given  effort. 

Al  Buehler  goes  on,  "If  we  did  away  with  the  entire 
athletic  department,  there  would  still  be  men  out  run- 
ning, just  because  they  love  to  run.  Then  they  would 
be  getting  themselves  together  and  next  thing,  someone 
would  say,  'Hey.  We  can  beat  those  guys  at  Chapel 
Hill.'  There  is  a  competitive  instinct  in  man,  men  have 
always  wanted  to  see  who  could  run  faster  or  jump 
higher  or  throw  something  farther.  And  there  are  al- 
ways guys  who  just  think  that  they  can  beat  the  world 
record." 

But  even  nature's  drives,  even  pride,  even  love,  can 
stretch  to  a  breaking  point.  Cross  country  is  a  grueling 
and  demanding  and  painful  sport  matched  by  no  other, 
with  the  possible  exception  of  swimming,  for  sheer 
mind-over-matter  endurance  and  discipline  and  labor; 
and  it  is  a  sport  with  few  tangible  rewards:  no  cheering 
mob  in  a  stadium,  no  idolized  heroes,  not  many  head- 
lines, not  much  attention.  "Usually,"  says  Al  Buehler, 
"the  brighter  a  man  is,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the 
better  a  distance  runner  he  makes.  He  has  to  have  a 
brain  to  go  out  and  push  himself  that  way;  because 
eventually  he's  going  to  ask  himself  'Why  am  I  doing 
this?'  And  if  he  can't  give  himself  an  answer,  he  quits." 

There  are  championships  and  trophies  and  records 
for  the  swiftest,  but  the  prizes  that  count  most  are  those 
that  a  runner  gives  himself:  satisfaction,  pride,  self- 
knowledge  and  -respect,  paid  for  in  long  hours  and 
days  and  years  of  sweat  and  pain;  that  reward  com- 
mon to  the  first  across  the  finish  line  and  the  last  un- 
vanquished  straggler  running  lonely  down  the  stretch. 
Record  books  and  stopwatches  tell  only  part  of  the 
runner's  story:  "How  fast  they  run,  high  they  jump,  or 
long  they  throw  is  not  very  important,  in  the  final 
analysis,"  says  Al  Buehler.  "But  I  am  concerned  that 
they  become  good  men  .  .  ." 

"Courage,"  he  says,  " — how  do  you  measure  that?" 
Perhaps,  then,  the  gentleman  in  the  bar  last  sum- 
mer hit  closest  to  the  mark.  For  there  are  those  indi- 
viduals in  the  world  simply  not  satisfied  to  be  practical 
and  "normal";  who  discover  something  important  in 
putting  themselves  to  the  most  demanding  of  tests,  who 
stretch  to  attempt  and  accomplish  and  prevail.  The 
championships,  the  trophies  and  the  records,  all  will 
pass  away,  but  in  attempting  man  transcends  his  mor- 
tality; to  which  the  sane  may  say  with  a  touch  of  won- 
der, "Nuts."  —J.W. 
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U.S.  Patent  No.  3,347,281 

Is  on  the  Market 


Bill  Stars  displays  his  loom  with  pride.  Both  his  jacket  and 
the  young  lady's  dress  were  made  on  the  Stars  loom. 


W.  K.  Stars  enjoys  taking  an  idea  and  making  it 
workable.  A  1948  graduate  of  Duke  and  now  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  art  at  the  University,  he  has,  for 
nineteen  years,  exhorted  Duke  students  to  "Exhaust 
the  possibilities";  and  his  maxim,  "If  you  can  make  it, 
you  can  make  it  simpler,"  has  long  been  his  charge  to 
students  in  their  work.  Mr.  Stars'  own  work  and  his 
hobby  of  inventing  are  aimed  at  the  achievement  of  this 
maxim.  His  most  successful  invention  to  date,  now  on 
the  market  as  the  "Craftool  Stars  Loom,"  is  a  direct  ap- 
plication of  his  belief  in  the  value  of  simplicity. 

Though  a  variety  of  other  inventions,  practical  and 
impractical,  have  occupied  his  time  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Stars'  loom  has  been  his  pet  project.  Fourteen  years 
in  the  making,  the  loom  went  through  forty-eight  models 
from  the  cardboard  and  popsickle  stick  original  to  U.S. 
Patent  No.  3,347,281.  Mr.  Stars  has  a  drawer  filled 
with  the  files  of  the  fourteen  years  of  the  loom's  prog- 
ress, and  his  educational  art  classes  at  Duke  have  been 
weaving  on  the  loom  in  its  various  stages  for  the  last 
six  years. 

Anyone  can  operate  the  loom,  according  to  Mr. 
Stars,  and  his  students  have  tested  and  proven  its  ver- 
satility. They  have  used  it  to  create  not  only  placemats, 
purses,  and  wall  hangings,  but  also  dresses,  ponchos, 
and  other  woven  items.  One  student,  a  1968  graduate 
of  Duke,  began  working  on  the  Stars  loom  four  years 
ago,  and  Mr.  Stars  points  out  with  pride  that,  "She  has 
gone  on  to  receive  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  in  weav- 
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Sitting  in  his  office,  Mr.  Stars  looks  over  his  official  U.S.  patent. 


ing  at  Columbia  University  in  New  York  City." 

Mr.  Stars  explains  that  the  process  of  weaving  on 
the  loom  is  simple,  uncomplicated,  and  attractive  even 
to  people  who  have  had  no  experience  with  either 
weaving  or  sewing.  "The  concept,"  he  says,  "is  totally 
different  from  other  looms  and  weaving.  I  don't  even 
know  enough  about  weaving  to  explain  the  difference." 

Clearly  the  difference  is  not  in  the  quality  of  the 
loom's  product.  Appropriately  the  most  significant  dis- 
tinction of  the  Stars  loom  lies  in  its  simplicity.  It  can  be 
threaded  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  a  process  that  on  a  tra- 
ditional loom  may  take  up  to  eight  hours.  The  ten  piece 
loom  is  also  completely  portable.  It  can  be  assembled 
in  minutes  and  can  be  stored  in  a  very  small  space  when 
not  being  used.  Weavings  up  to  eighteen  inches  wide 
and  six  feet  in  length  or  multiples  of  that  size  can  be 
made  on  the  loom. 

Whether  the  loom  will  sell  on  a  large  scale  is 
still  to  be  determined,  as  Mr.  Stars  points  out;  but  to 
some  extent  at  least,  its  mere  appearance  on  the  market 
sets  it  apart  from  the  mass  of  inventions  and  ideas  pat- 
ented each  year.  Mr.  Stars  has  a  copy  of  the  weekly 
"Official  Gazette"  put  out  by  the  U.S.  Patent  Office,  in 
which  his  loom's  patent  first  appeared  in  1967.  He  notes 
that  the  booklet  averages  1185  pages  each  week,  with 
four  or  five  patents  to  a  page,  and  estimates  that  of  the 
some  4800  patents  issued  a  week,  only  a  very  few 
will  ever  get  onto  the  market  at  all. 

So,  in  addition  to  the  sheer  excitement  of  seeing  his 


own  idea  before  the  public,  Mr.  Stars  has  been  enjoy- 
ing the  sweet  taste  of  accomplishment.  Since  Craftool 
decided  to  manufacture  his  loom — in  a  kit  that  includes 
instructions  and  all  the  materials  needed  to  begin  weav- 
ing— he  has  appeared  on  the  nationally  televised  To- 
day Show  and  locally  on  the  Peggy  Mann  television 
show.  He  is  enjoying  the  promotion  end  of  his  inven- 
tion, the  travel  and  many  new  acquaintances,  but  con- 
tinues to  find  the  role  of  successful  entrepreneur  unbe- 
lievable. His  repeated  comment:  "We'll  see,  at  least  we 
are  where  we  have  never  been  before." 

A  great  part  of  his  pleasure,  Mr.  Stars  says,  comes 
from  letting  his  former  students  know  of  the  loom's 
success.  Looking  over  the  letters  he  has  received  since 
his  appearance  on  the  Today  Show,  he  explains  that 
many  of  these  people  were  interested  in  the  loom  long 
before  a  manufacturer,  or  he  himself,  considered  it 
ready  for  the  market.  "They  would  like  to  know,"  he 
feels,  "that  the  loom  has  come  into  its  own." 

Above  Mr.  Stars'  desk  in  the  art  building  is  a 
poster  with  the  saying:  "A  teacher  affects  eternity:  he 
can  never  tell  where  his  influence  stops."  It  seems  to  be 
an  appropriate  slogan  for  a  man  who  devotes  his  time 
to  the  teaching  of  teachers  and  the  inventing  of  creative 
tools.  Certainly  the  truth  of  the  saying  is  borne  out  by 
the  volume  of  correspondence  that  passes  between  Mr. 
Stars  and  his  former  students  and  by  the  extent  to  which 
they  each  continue  to  "exhaust  the  possibilities." 

— L.W. 
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SANFORD  CALLS  FOR  STATES  TO  AID 
PRIVATE  COLLEGE  $  CRISIS 

Speaking  in  Tampa  in  December,  University  Pres- 
ident Terry  Sanford  reiterated  his  belief  that  state  gov- 
ernments are  the  "logical  and  best  hope"  for  alleviating 
the  financial  crisis  facing  private  colleges  and  universi- 
ties. Sanford  was  addressing  a  statewide  conference  on 
post-secondary  education  called  by  Florida  Governor 
Reubin  Askew. 

Sanford  stated  that  increasing  support  for  public 
education  alone  would  be  an  unsound  solution.  "The 
solution  to  this  crisis  must  preserve  and  strengthen  our 
private  sector  as  well  as  our  state  schools,"  he  said. 

"For  then  we  will  be  utilizing  all  our  available  ed- 
ucational resources  .  .  .  Private-sector  participation  is 
absolutely  essential  to  any  real  and  lasting  solution." 

Noting  that  Georgia  has  recently  amended  its  state 
constitution  to  allow  state  aid  to  private  schools,  in- 
cluding those  with  church  affiliations,  Sanford  pointed 
out  the  irony  that  while  the  national  government  dis- 
penses educational  aid  funds  easily,  many  of  the  sep- 
arate states  in  the  past  have  outlawed  state  aid  to  pri- 
vate schools  out  of  deference  to  the  church-state  sep- 
aration clause  of  the  First  Amendment.  The  President 
reminded  his  audience  that  state  aid  to  private  education 
has  a  long  history  in  this  country,  beginning  in  1636  at 
the  founding  of  Harvard  College  with  support  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 

Speaking  on  the  advantages  of  a  dual,  public- 
private  system  of  higher  education,  Sanford  pointed 
out  that  public  institutions,  due  to  their  "greater  ac- 
countability to  such  a  broad  constituency,"  cannot  ex- 
periment and  innovate  as  freely  as  may  private. 

"They  can,  however,"  he  said,  "compare  their  re- 
strictions with  the  freer  activities  of  some  private  insti- 
tutions, to  judge  which  are  reasonable  and  which  may 
be  unjustified.  This  helps  provide  public  institutions  with 
a  safeguard  for  reasonable  autonomy,  as  well  as  a  shield 
against  unwarranted  political  interference." 

Sanford  warned  that  if  the  states  do  not  act  quickly, 
"We  may  not  have  that  much  of  a  private  sector  left  to 
preserve." 

Quoting  a  report  by  the  Association  of  American 


Colleges,  he  noted  that  more  than  a  hundred  private  col- 
leges and  universities  have  exhausted  their  liquid  assets 
and  are  literally  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  The  report  con- 
cluded that,  if  such  deficits  continue,  within  ten  years 
nearly  half  of  the  nation's  private  institutions  could  be 
bankrupt. 

Private  and  foundation  sources,  in  this  time  of 
recession,  cannot  be  expected  to  carry  the  burden  of 
private  education  alone,  Sanford  stated,  and  noted  that 
federal  aid  must  be  spread  through  2300  different  insti- 
tutions. And  raising  tuition  costs,  he  said,  would  result 
in  "shutting  the  doors  of  opportunity  to  growing  num- 
bers of  young  people."  He  noted  that  increasing  num- 
bers of  students  have  chosen  public  over  private  insti- 
tutions due  to  high  tuition  costs,  thus  adding  to  the 
financial  burdens  of  the  public  schools. 

"The  obvious  conclusion,"  said  Sanford,  "is  that 
the  people  of  the  state  have  resources  for  higher  educa- 
tion that  are  not  being  utilized.  And  the  responsibility 
for  utilizing  all  resources  falls  obviously  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  our  'trustees'  of  the  public,  the  political  office 
holders  at  our  various  governmental  levels." 

REFERENDUM  RESULTS  FAVOR  MERGER,  GRADES 

A  five-point  student  referendum  sponsored  by  the 
Associated  Students  of  Duke  University,  undergraduate 
student  government,  indicated  a  preference  among  the 
voting  students  for  a  complete  merger  of  the  deans'  staffs 
of  Trinity  and  Woman's  Colleges,  and  a  grading  system 
similar  to  that  presently  in  use. 

Of  the  4,900  students  eligible  to  vote,  only  1,596, 
thirty-three  per  cent,  cast  ballots  in  the  December  ref- 
erendum. The  purpose  of  the  voting  was  to  indicate  to 
ASDU  what  possible  programs  should  be  supported  by 
student  representatives  to  policy-making  committees  in 
the  University. 

To  the  question  of  ASDU's  stand  on  a  merger  of 
Trinity  and  Woman's  Colleges,  973  students  voted  for 
a  complete  merger  of  the  deans'  staffs  under  one  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Education;  373  voted  for  a  system 
of  one  administrator  as  head  of  one  undergraduate  col- 
lege, with  separate  counseling  and  residential  jurisdic- 
tions for  men  and  women;  115  voted  to  retain  the  pres- 
ent system;  and  29  voted  to  strengthen  the  Woman's 
College  as  a  separate  administrative  entity. 

On  the  question  of  possible  changes  in  the  grading 
system,  407  students  favored  a  thirteen-category  system 
(A,B,C,D,F,  with  pluses  and  minuses);  374  favored  the 
present  ten-category  system  (without  the  D  grade  but 
including  pluses  and  minuses);  223  favored  four  cat- 
egories (Fail,  Pass,  Honors,  High  Honors);  219  favored 
three  (Fail,  Pass,  Honors);  114  supported  only  grades 
of  "Pass"  and  "Fail";  and  119  favored  no  grades  at  all. 
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Only  111  supported  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  five 
letter  grades  without  plus  and  minus. 

The  students  also  voted  by  a  more  than  two-to-one 
margin  that  failing  grades  should  not  be  recorded  on  stu- 
dents' transcripts. 

In  other  points  of  the  referendum,  students  favored, 
by  804  to  724,  that  the  English  requirement  be  re- 
tained; by  1,050  to  480  that  the  Duke  delegation  to  the 
North  Carolina  Student  Legislature  support  a  bill  to 
legalize  marijuana  in  the  state;  and  by  1,386  to  163  the 
establishment  and  Duke  support  of  a  "North  Carolina 
Public  Interest  Research  Group"  organized  as  a  non- 
partisan, non-profit,  student-controlled  body  to  ar- 
ticulate and  pursue  the  concerns  of  students  on  issues 
of  general  public  interest  such  as  environmental  preser- 
vation, consumer  protection,  and  corporate  responsi- 
bility, funded  by  an  increase  in  student  fees  which 
would  be  refunded  to  any  student  wishing  to  not  con- 
tribute. 

DUKE  PROGRAM  FOR  ELDERLY  EXPANDED 

A  new  program  of  services  for  elderly  persons, 
called  the  Older  Americans'  Resources  and  Services 
Program,  is  being  developed  at  Duke  as  a  part  of  the 
University's  Center  for  the  Study  of  Aging  and  Human 
Development.  Development  of  the  project  is  being  car- 
ried out  under  a  grant  from  the  United  States  Admin- 
istration on  Aging. 

Dr.  Carl  Eisdorfer,  director  of  the  Center,  said  that 
the  program  will  seek  to  provide  a  broad  range  of  hu- 
man resources  and  services  to  persons  in  late  life." 
Underlying  the  project  is  the  philosophy  that  many  fac- 
tors contribute  to  an  individual's  adaptation  to  later 
life,  and  that  assistance  at  critical  times  may  prevent 
the  development  of  serious  problems. 

Dr.  Eisdorfer  noted  that,  "The  new  program  will 
seek  to  develop  a  variety  of  services  to  help  persons 
remain  active  and  in  the  community,  including  social 
work  services,  psychiatric  and  psychological  counseling, 
pastoral  care  and  referral  to  legal  and  financial  re- 
sources, as  well  as  services  to  the  home." 

The  federal  grant  will  amount  to  $99,000  for  the 
remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  to  be  used  to 
initially  organize  services  under  the  program.  Addi- 
tional funds  are  expected  in  the  next  two  years,  amount- 
ing to  $392,000  over  the  period. 

COACH  HERSCHEL  CALDWELL  RETIRES 

After  forty-one  years  as  a  football  coach  at  Duke, 
Herschel  Caldwell  retired  following  the  game  with 
North  Carolina  on  November  20. 

Coach  Caldwell  had  worked  under  five  head  coaches 
at  Duke,   and  his  uninterrupted  length  of  service  to 


Duke  athletics  is  exceeded  only  by  Athletic  Director 
Eddie  Cameron.  He  arrived  at  Duke  in  1930,  a  year 
before  Wallace  Wade,  under  whom  he  had  been  an 
all-conference  end  at  Alabama  and  made  two  trips  to 
the  Rose  Bowl. 

He  plans  to  spend  his  new  leisure  time  in  his  gar- 
den or  on  the  golf  course,  but  expects  to  find  it  hard 
not  to  keep  up  with  Duke  football.  Head  football  coach 
Mike  McGee  considers  the  retiring  coach  to  be  one  of 
the  "most  memorable"  men  with  whom  he  has  come  in 
contact,  either  as  a  player  or  as  a  coach. 


Athletic  Director 
Eddie  Cameron 
plans  to  retire 
in  August,  1972 


EDDIE  CAMERON  TO  RETIRE  FROM  A.D.  POST 

Edmund  M.  Cameron,  Duke's  Director  of  Athletics 
since  1951  and  a  member  of  the  University  staff  for 
forty-six  years,  will  retire  on  August  31. 

A  former  head  coach  of  both  basketball  and  foot- 
ball at  Duke,  for  the  past  twenty  years  Mr.  Cameron 
has  served  as  director  of  the  department  of  physical 
education.  He  has  been  a  member  of  a  number  of  na- 
tional athletic  organizations  and  was  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  in  1953. 

A  native  of  Irwin,  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Cameron  was 
a  standout  in  three  sports  at  Culver  Military  Academy 
in  Indiana.  He  received  his  undergraduate  degree  at 
Washington  and  Lee  University  in  1924,  and  remained 
there  for  one  year  as  an  instructor  in  economics  and 
an  assistant  coach.  In  1926  he  came  to  Duke  as  fresh- 
man football  coach,  and  three  years  later  he  became 
varsity  backfield  coach  in  football  and  head  coach  of 
the  basketball  team. 

In  fourteen  seasons,  his  basketball  teams  compiled 
a  record  of  226  wins  and  99  defeats,  taking  three 
Southern  Conference  titles.  As  head  football  coach  in 
1942-45,  his  teams  won  three  conference  champion- 
ships. Duke's  first  bowl  victory,  and  never  lost  to  North 
Carolina. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  HOLDS  FOUNDERS'  DAY  MEETING 

The  Duke  University  National  Council  met  during 
the  observance  of  Founders'  Day,  December  1 1 ,  which 
annually  commemorates  the  signing  of  the  Duke  In- 
denture in  1924.  The  meeting  of  the  Council,  govern- 
ing body  of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  featured 
an  address  by  Joel  Fleishman,  director  of  Duke's  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Science  and  Public  Affairs,  and  the 
induction  of  two  honorary  alumni. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  full  Council,  six  stand- 
ing committees  met  to  survey  the  programs  of  alumni 
organizations  and  of  the  University's  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs.  The  committees,  which  will  continue 
to  meet  during  the  winter  and  spring  before  reporting  to 
the  Council  in  May,  include  groups  considering  local 
associations,  class  organizations,  publications,  records, 
special  occasions,  and  special  projects. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Fleishman's  speech  and  the 
induction  of  the  honorary  alumni,  the  Council  in  its 
meeting  heard  a  report  on  the  progress  of  the  Loyalty 
Fund  campaign  and  recognized  the  three  recipients  of 
Distinguished  Undergraduate  Teaching  Awards  pre- 
sented in  October  by  the  Alumni  Association. 

Mr.  Fleishman,  who  holds  the  positions  of  associate 
professor  of  law  and  vice  chancellor  for  Public  Policy, 
Education,  and  Research  in  addition  to  the  directorship 
of  the  Institute,  explained  to  the  Council  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  the  Institute.  According  to  Mr.  Fleishman, 
"The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  enable  the  Uni- 
versity community  to  focus  its  attention  more  readily 
on  urgent  and  continuing  public  policy  problems  in  our 
society.  We  hope  that  it  will  provide  a  vehicle  by  which 
Duke  faculty  members  and  students  can  express  social 
concern  in  careful,  rigorous  thought,  leading  to  an  un- 
derstanding of  how  to  solve  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
city,  state,  region,  and  nation." 

To  this  end,  students  in  the  Institute  are  placed  in 
carefully-selected  internship  positions  with  organiza- 
tions engaged  in  solving  social  problems;  this  in  addi- 
tion to  the  student's  own  class  work  and  research  in 
formal  disciplines  directly  relating  to  the  formulation 
of  public  policy. 

"I  am  convinced,"  Mr.  Fleishman  said,  "that  it  is 
institutes  like  ours  at  Duke  and  those  which  are  emerg- 


ing at  several  other  universities  across  the  country, 
which  offer  the  best  hope  for  shaping  a  new  public 
policy  in  the  future." 

Following  Mr.  Fleishman's  speech,  the  Council 
recognized  the  Teaching  Award  recipients,  chosen  last 
spring  by  a  student  committee.  At  a  ceremony  in  Oc- 
tober, cash  awards  of  five  hundred  dollars  had  been 
presented  to  Wallace  Fowlie,  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
of  French;  Harold  T.  Parker,  professor  of  history;  and 
Pelham  Wilder,  Jr.,  professor  of  chemistry  and  phar- 
macology. At  the  Founders'  Day  meeting,  commem- 
orative plaques  were  presented  to  the  three  recipients 
by  Margaret  Adams  Harris  '38,  LL.B.  '40,  president- 
elect of  the  General  Alumni  Association. 

Isobel  Craven  Martin  '37,  vice  chairman  of  the 
National  Council,  reported  that  the  1970-71  Loyalty 
Fund  reached  the  highest  total  in  the  campaign's  his- 
tory, raising  over  $900,000;  and  that  alumni  par- 
ticipation in  annual  giving  rose  more  than  three  per- 
centage points  from  1969-70.  Mrs.  Martin  announced 
the  challenge  offered  the  Davison  Club  by  Edwin  L. 
Jones,  Jr.  (see  below),  and  noted  the  progress  of  the 
1971-72  Loyalty  Fund. 

As  of  November  10,  she  stated,  5,812  alumni  and 
friends  had  pledged  a  total  of  $412,820.  Of  that 
amount,  $408,352,  from  5,800  donors,  was  unre- 
stricted. That  figure  compares  with  the  $354,363  un- 
restricted reported  at  the  1970  Founders'  Day  meeting. 
The  goal  of  the  1971-72  campaign,  the  silver  anniver- 
sary of  the  Loyalty  Fund,  is  $1,000,000. 

The  meeting  was  ended  with  the  induction  of  two 
honorary  alumni,  announced  by  P.  J.  Baugh,  Jr.  '54, 
President  of  the  General  Alumni  Association.  The  in- 
dividuals honored,  having  been  elected  to  honorary 
membership  at  the  Council  meeting  last  June,  were 
Alfred  M.  Hunt,  a  University  Trustee  and  vice  president 
and  secretary  of  the  Aluminum  Company  of  America, 
and  Southgate  Jones,  Jr.,  president  of  J.  Southgate  and 
Sons  Insurance  Company  of  Durham  and  a  past  chair- 
man of  the  Durham-Duke  phase  of  the  Loyalty  Fund. 

JONES  CHALLENGES  DAVISON  CLUB 

Edwin  Lee  Jones,  Jr.  e.  '48,  a  University  Trustee, 
in  November  announced  that  he  would  offer,  through 
the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Company  of  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  a  gift  to  the  Medical  School  of  $25,000,  on  the 
condition  that  the  Davison  Club  enroll  fifty  new  charter 
members  by  June  30,  1972. 

The  Davison  Club  was  formed  in  1968  by  a  num- 
ber of  Dr.  W.  C.  Davison's  former  students,  colleagues, 
friends,  and  patients  as  a  symbol  of  their  esteem  for 
the  Medical  School's  first  Dean.  Charter  members, 
whose  names  are  recorded  on  a  plaque  in  the  Davison 
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Isobel   C.   Martin 


Frederick  C.   Frostick 


Building  lobby,  are  alumni  and  friends  who  make  a 
pledge  of  $1,000  or  more  each  year  to  the  Medical 
School. 

Mr.  Jones,  himself  a  Davison  Club  member,  said 
of  his  offer.  "I  sincerely  hope  that  this  challenge  will 
stimulate  the  enlistment  of  new  members,  and  that  from 
it  the  Davison  Club  will  grow  to  the  size  and  importance 
that  it  can  and  should  have." 

ALUMNI  WEEKEND  IN  MAY  THIS  YEAR 

Alumni  Weekend  this  year  will  be  held  May  19-21 
— earlier  than  in  the  past,  due  to  the  new  academic 
calendar.  All  alumni  and  alumnae  of  the  University- 
are  invited  to  attend  the  festivities,  though  several 
classes  will  be  holding  special  events  in  conjunction 
with  their  class  reunions. 

Reunions  will  be  held  by  the  undergraduate  classes 
of  1962.  1956-57-58,  1947.' 1941-42-43-44.  1932,  and 
1922;  the  last  of  which  will  be  inducted  into  the  Half 
Century  Club  at  its  annual  reunion  meeting  during  the 
weekend. 

Events  scheduled  for  all  alumni  attending  the  week- 
end will  include  the  23rd  Annual  Alumni  Golf  Tourna- 
ment, the  13th  Annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series,  a  tennis 
tournament,  campus  tours  by  bus  and  informally,  the 
Alumni  Worship  Service  in  the  Duke  Chapel,  and  the 
General  Alumni  Association  Dinner.  In  addition,  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Association  will  hold  its  annual 
luncheon  meeting  on  Saturday.  May  20. 

The  reunion  classes  will  hold  individual  dinners 
and  get-togethers,  planned  under  the  leadership  of  their 
general  reunion  chairman.  These  people  include:  for 
the  Class  of  '22,  co-chairmen  Kelly  L.  Elmore  and 
Blanche  Barringer  Brian;  for  the  Class  of  "32.  Philip 
M.  Bolich;  for  the  Classes  of  "41.  '42.  "43.  "44.  Arthur 
Vann  '44;  for  the  Class  of  '47.  Robert  A.  McCuiston. 
Jr.;  for  the  Classes  of  "56.  "57.  "58.  William  D.  Beaty 
'57;  and  for  the  Class  of  '62,  Steve  Braswell. 

Alumni  will  have  the  opportunity  to  stay  in  the 


West  Campus  residence  halls,  all  new  or  recently  re- 
decorated and  aptly  called  the  "Gothic  Inn'"  during 
Alumni  Weekend.  The  athletic  department  will  assist 
with  its  annual  Junior-Varsity  program  for  youngsters 
accompanying  their  parents  to  the  campus. 

More  detailed  information  concerning  the  weekend 
and  its  events  will  be  mailed  to  alumni  soon,  but  any- 
one desiring  further  information  may  write  to  the  Alum- 
ni Activities  Office.  The  Alumni  House.  Duke  Univer- 
sity. Durham.  North  Carolina  27706. 

ALUMNAE  WEEKEND  SET  FOR  APRIL 

The  1972  Alumnae  Weekend  is  scheduled  for  April 
7  and  8.  In  an  effort  this  year  to  attract  as  many  alum- 
nae as  possible,  the  weekend  committee,  headed  by 
Marjorie  Pettit  James  (Mrs.  Carl  C. )  '52.  has  com- 
bined all  the  scheduled  events  into  two  days — Friday 
and  Saturday.  All  alumnae  of  the  Woman's  College  are 
invited  to  attend  any  or  all  of  the  weekend's  programs, 
which  will  feature  several  well-known  Duke  figures  and 
an  outstanding  alumna. 

On  Friday  Marie  Anderson  '37.  special  projects  re- 
porter for  The  Miami  Herald,  will  speak  on  her  experi- 
ences in  the  working  world  and  more  generally  on 
women  working  today.  Her  talk  will  be  followed  by  an 
open  house  at  the  home  of  Dean  Juanita  Kreps.  who 
will  relinquish  her  deanship  in  July.  A  dinner  honoring 
Dean  Kreps  will  take  place  in  the  Old  Trinity  Room  on 
West  Campus  and  music  lovers  may  attend  an  8:15  p.m. 
performance  in  Page  Auditorium  by  the  Jacques 
Loussier  Trio. 

Events  on  Saturday  will  begin  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  College  Alumnae  Association, 
followed  by  a  panel  discussion  entitled  "Social  and 
Academic  Life  at  Duke."  Dean  Kreps  will  moderate 
the  discussion,  and  panel  members  will  include  Harold 
T.  Parker,  professor  of  history  and  one  of  the  recipients 
of  the  1971  Distinguished  Teaching  Awards  presented 
by  the  alumni;  Barney  L.  Jones,  associate  professor 
of  religion  and  dean  of  the  Baldwin  Federation;  and 
several  students  currently  involved  in  the  changes 
taking  place  on  the  Duke  campus. 

Saturday's  alumnae  luncheon,  annually  held  in  the 
Woman's  College  Union,  will  feature  James  T.  Cle- 
land  as  the  luncheon  speaker.  Dr.  Cleland  is  a  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Divinity  School 
and  Dean  of  the  Duke  Chapel. 

Area  alumnae  will  receive  more  detailed  and  up- 
to-date  information  concerning  the  weekend's  events, 
but  other  alumnae  interested  in  obtaining  further  in- 
formation are  urged  to  write  to  Charlotte  Corbin.  The 
Alumni  House,  Duke  University.  Durham.  North  Car- 
olina 27706. 
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Finding 

Audiences 

for  the 

Philharmonic 


For  Carlos  duPre  Moseley,  music  has  always  been  a 
vital  ingredient  of  life.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Duke  he 
sang  with  the  Glee  Club  and  performed  both  with  the 
symphony  orchestra  and  the  concert  band.  When  he  grad- 
uated in  1935  with  an  A.B.  in  English,  magna  cum  laude, 
and  as  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  he  turned  not  to 
graduate  school  or  teaching,  but,  in  his  own  words,  "took 
a  fling  at  a  musical  career." 

It  was  during  the  next  years,  playing  as  a  pianist  with 
a  number  of  orchestras  and  studying  at  Tanglewood,  that 
Mr.  Moseley  first  met  Leonard  Bernstein,  also  a  student 
at  Tanglewood.  The  association  of  the  two  men  con- 
tinued beyond  their  Tanglewood  years,  and  in  1959, 
Moseley,  Bernstein,  and  David  M.  Keiser,  then  pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
currently  head  of  the  music  policy  committee,  performed 
as  soloists  with  the  orchestra  four  times  in  Bach's  Con- 
certo in  C  for  Three  Claviers  and  Orchestra. 

Today,  twelve  years  after  their  joint  performances, 
Carlos  Moseley  is  the  president  of  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic and  Bernstein  is  the  group's  flamboyant  Lau- 
reate Conductor,  after  ten  years  as  its  active  music  direc- 
tor. While  the  latter  has  made  headlines  as  an  outstanding 
artist.  Moseley  too  has  made  his  mark  on  the  world  of 
music.  His  appointment  as  president  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic  in   March,    1970,   made  him   the   group's  first 


Carlos  Moseley  is  the  first  professional  president 
of  the  New  York  Philharmonic. 

full-time,  paid,  professional  president  and  the  first  pro- 
fessional president  of  any  American  orchestra. 

Mr.  Moseley  first  joined  the  Philharmonic  during  the 
1955-56  season  as  the  director  of  Press  and  Public  Rela- 
tions. He  subsequently  served  for  two  years  as  associate 
managing  director  of  the  orchestra,  and  then  as  manag- 
ing director  during    1961-70. 

It  was  Mr.  Moseley,  during  his  time  as  manager,  who 
originated  the  idea  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  giving 
a  series  of  free  outdoor  concerts  in  the  New  York  City 
parks.  The  first  concert,  in  August,  1965,  drew  70,000 
people  to  Central  Park,  and  since  that  time  more  than 
two  million  people  have  attended  the  summer  series  in 
the  parks  of  New  York  City. 

According  to  Amyas  Ames,  chairman  of  the  Philhar- 
monic's board  of  directors,  Mr.  Moseley's  position  as 
president  gives  him  a  chance  to  concentrate  on  the  long- 
range  plans  of  the  orchestra — "its  musical  functions,  its 
educational  and  public  service  activity,  its  widening  rela- 
tionship in  the  community,  its  growing  financial  needs, 
its  appeal  for  government  support."  The  group  now  has 
an  annual  budget  of  over  four  million  dollars  and  gives 
nearly  200  concerts  each  year;  and  the  president's  job 
includes  managing  the  unwieldy  budget  and  finding  new 
audiences  for  the  Philharmonic  beyond  Philharmonic 
Hall. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 


News  of  alumni  who  have  re- 
ceived graduate  or  professional 
degrees  but  did  not  attend  Duke 
as  undergraduates  appears  un- 
der the  year  in  which  the  ad- 
vanced degree  was  awarded. 
Otherwise  news  appears  under 
the  year  designating  the  individ- 
ual's undergraduate  class.  Mar- 
ried couples  representing  two 
different  classes  are  usually 
listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  corre- 
spondence to  Charlotte  Corbin, 
Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni 
Office,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  27706. 


HCC 

Half  Century  Club 
Annual  Meeting 
an  May  21,   1972 

Joseph  D.  Barrett  '16  and  Mrs.  Barrett 
lad  a  beautiful  inner  passage  cruise  to 
joints  in  Alaska  last  fall.  Aside  from 
ravel,  Mr.  Barrett  spends  his  time  culti- 
vating roses,  ornamentals,  and  fruit  trees 
it  his  home  in  La  Canada,  Calif.  He  is 
i  member  of  the  La  Canada  Beautiful 
ind  California  Chrysanthemum  Society. 
His  granddaughter  graduated  last  June, 
summa  cum  laude,  from  the  University 
jf  California. 

1923 

Ralph  L.  Warren  retired  from  Frederick 
College  and  Tidewater  Community  Col- 
ege  at  the  end  of  the  1970  academic 
/ear  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  science 
department  at  Frederick  Military  Acad- 
;my,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

1927 

Walter  A.  Biggs  of  Durham  received 
he  Brotherhood  Award  for  "distinguished 
service  in  the  field  of  human  relations" 
'rom  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
:ians  and  Jews  at  a  dinner  in  his  honor 
n  October.  He  is  president  of  Home  Sav- 


ings and  Loan  Association  and  is  a  for- 
mer city  councilman.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Biggs, 
the  former  Lillabel  Massey,  have  a 
son,  C.  Thomas  Biggs  c.e.  '59,  also  of 
Durham. 

Richard  A.  Harvill  a.m.  (ll.b.  '59), 
president  of  the  University  of  Arizona 
for  the  past  20  years,  retired  on  July  1. 
During  his  tenure,  the  University  de- 
veloped from  a  small  western  institution 
to  a  university  with  14  colleges,  more 
than  25,000  students,  and  a  number  of 
programs  that  have  gained  national  and 
international  recognition.  Mrs.  Harvill  is 
the  former  George  Garner  a.m.  '30. 

Clifton  Brooke  McIntosh,  Sr.,  re- 
tired last  June  from  Mary  Washington 
College  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as 
professor  emeritus.  He  lives  in  Fred- 
ericksburg. 

1929 

Charles  Clay  (b.d.  '32),  who  has  re- 
tired after  35  years  of  mission  service  in 
Brazil,  is  making  his  home  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Donald  Pace  a.m.  (ph.d.  '31)  was  named 
acting  academic  vice  president  of  the 
University  of  Pacific  School  of  Pharmacy 
last  lune.  Internationally  known  for  his 
cancer  research  work,  he  is  professor  of 
physiology-pharmacology  at  the  univer- 
sity in  Stockton,  Calif. 

Stoye  E.  Starnes  retired  on  June,  1971, 
after  37  years  with  the  Hickory.  N.  C, 
city  schools.  He  has  since  visited  his 
daughter  and  her  husband  who  are  with 
the  Peace  Corps  in  Korea. 

1930 

Vernon  R.  Cheek  retired  last  March 
after  36  years  of  service  with  IBM  Cor- 
poration. A  resident  of  Bethesda,  Md., 
his  future  plans  are  to  "travel,  relax,  and 
study." 

1933 

Hugh  A.  Sawyer  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C, 
is  executive  vice  president  of  the  Lincoln- 
ton  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hav- 
ing assumed  this  position  in  June,  1968. 
He  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  have  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

1934 

Edward  C.  Schollengerger  is  vice  pres- 


ident of  Reaume  &  Dodds,  Inc.,  realtors 
in  Detroit,  Mich. 

Hoyle  U.  Scott  b.s.e.  of  Fairfax,  Va., 
who  retired  in  May,  is  enjoying  golf  and 
is  buying  a  trailer  for  future  travel. 

1935 

Virginia  Craig  Downs  (Mrs.  Murray 
S.)  a.m.  was  one  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  University  faculty  members  chosen 
to  be  honored  as  Outstanding  Teacher 
for   1970-71. 

1936 

Jack  W.  Page  is  District  Superintendent 
of  the  Raleigh  District,  North  Carolina 
Annual  Conference  of  the  United  Meth- 
odist Church. 

Colt  Somers  e.e.  is  president  of  Cape 
Island  Yacht  Sales,  which  he  states  is  one 
of  the  largest  yacht  sales  and  service  or- 
ganizations in  the  country.  He  resides 
in  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

1937 

Dr.  Vernon  L.  Andrews  of  Mt.  Gilead, 
N.  C,  was  given  a  surprise  party  last 
September  to  celebrate  his  25  years  in 
the  practice  of  medicine.  Hosts  and  host- 
esses were  local  friends. 

John  J.  Karakash  e.e.,  distinguished 
professor  and  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering  at  Lehigh  University,  Beth- 
lehem, Pa.,  was  among  the  faculty  mem- 
bers who  were  honored  for  25  years  of 
service  to  the  university  in  May.  At  its 
Founder's  Day  exercises  in  October,  Le- 
high conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  engineering  on  Dr.  Karakash, 
who  was  the  1 1th  member  of  the  Univer- 
sity's faculty  or  staff  to  be  so  honored 
in  its   106-year  history. 

1938 

James  C.  Davis  is  director  of  training 
and  procedures  for  C.I.T.  Financial  Ser- 
vices in  San  Francisco.  In  his  31  years 
with  the  company,  he  has  also  worked 
in  Virginia,  Delaware,  New  York,  North 
Carolina  and  Alabama. 

1939 

Clayton  C.  Carter  has  been  appointed 
judge  of  a  new  district  court  of  Mary- 
land in  and  for  Queen  Anne's  County  by 
the  state's  Governor.  He  is  also  an  ad- 
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John  J.  Karakash  E.E.  '37  George  H.  Fox,  Jr.  M.E.  '45 


Donald  Wallis  '48 


Mary  G.  Kelly  R.N.  '54 


ministrative  judge  for  District  3  and  a 
member  of  the  standing  committee  on 
rules  of  practice  and  procedure  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  Maryland.  He  re- 
sides in  Centreville. 

George  H.  Crowell  became  the  Chev- 
rolet retail  car  and  truck  dealer  in  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  on  Sept.  1.  A  resident  of 
Jacksonville.  Fla.,  since  1963,  he  has 
been  joined  by  his  wife,  Margaret 
Courtney  Crowell  '40  and  their  daugh- 
ter. A  son,  George,  III.  '66  is  National 
Brands  manager  for  Clorox,  Inc.,  in 
Alameda,  Calif. 

Dr.  Lionel  W.  McKenzie  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y..  was  an  invited  participant  at  a 
conference  sponsored  by  the  Soviet 
Academy  of  Sciences  (Siberian  Division) 
on  national  economic  planning  held  dur- 
ing June  1970.  He  was  one  of  ten  econ- 
omists from  outside  the  Soviet  bloc  who 
attended. 

1940 

George  A.  Dorsey  was  transferred  in 
March  1971  from  Rockville,  Md.,  to 
the  New  York  headquarters  of  Reuben 
H.  Donnelley  Corporation  as  director  of 
personnel  and  public  relations. 

1941 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'42,  '43,  '44  on 
May  19-21,   1972 

Andrew  L.  Ducker,  Jr.,  formerly  of 
Greensboro.  N.  C.  has  been  transferred 
by  the  General  Electric  Company  to 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  promoted  to  district 
manager  of  the  south  Atlantic  sales  dis- 
trict, lamp  sales  department. 


Robert  C.  Heller  m.f.  of  Orinda,  Calif., 
received  a  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture Superior  Service  Award  for  out- 
standing contributions  to  forestry  in  be- 
half of  his  research  unit  of  the  U.  S. 
Forest  Service  in  Berkeley.  He  is  re- 
search forester  in  charge  of  the  remote 
sensing  unit  of  the  Pacific  Southwest 
Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station, 
and  the  award  was  given  for  "excep- 
tional and  original  research  in  develop- 
ing and  adapting  airborne  sensors  for 
many  uses  in  forest  land  management, 
for  successfully  extending  research  re- 
sults in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  for 
achieving  significant  cost  reductions." 

Warren  J.  Gates,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  at  Dickinson  Col- 
lege, Carlisle,  Pa.,  has  been  named  Rob- 
ert Coleman  Professor  of  History.  The 
chair,  established  in  1828,  is  the  oldest 
at  the  College  and  is  among  the  -oldest 
endowed  professorships  in  America. 

Oscar  W.  Lever  ph.d.  marked  the  close 
of  his  first  fifty  years  in  education  with 
his  retirement  as  vice  president  of  Palmer 
College,  Columbia.  S.  C.  He  has  returned 
to  a  full  schedule  of  teaching.  His 
younger  son,  John  Riley,  is  a  member  of 
the  freshman  class  at  Duke. 

1942 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'41,  '43,  '44  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

J.  Clyde  Allen  was  honored  at  a  lun- 
cheon when  he  completed  25  years  of 
flying  with  Aloha  Airlines.  His  son  is 
flying  as  his  second  officer,  making  them 
one  of  the  few  father-son  teams  in  the 
country.  He  lives  in  Kahuku,  Hawaii. 


1943 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'41,  '42,  '44  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

David  S.  Hubbell  (m.d.  '46),  a  thoracic 
surgeon  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  is  cur- 
rently president  of  the  Pinellas  County 
Medical  Society  and  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  Cancer  Task  Force, 
Florida  Regional  Medical  Program. 

Henry  A.  McKinnon  (ll.b.  '47),  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  Lumberton,  N.  C, 
was  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  Superior  Court  Judges  for 
1970-71. 

Victor  J.  Rudolph  m.f.  (d.f.  '50),  a 
member  of  the  faculty  at  Michigan  State 
University,  East  Lansing,  has  completed 
one  portion  of  a  nation-wide  study  of 
the  impact  of  clearcutting  for  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Environmental  Qual- 
ity. 

1944 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'41.   '42.   '43   on 
May   19-21,  1972 

Sarah  Lance  Griggs  (Mrs.  Nelson  M.) 
is  working  toward  a  doctorate  in  special 
education  at  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, having  completed  work  on  a 
master's  degree  in  emotional  distur- 
bance. She  and  her  family  enjoy  living 
on  a  farm  in  Boyd,  Md. 

Arthur  Jaffey  is  a  public  information 
officer  with  the  Manpower  Administra- 
tion of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Jeanne  Girard  Rauch  (Mrs.  Marshall 
A.)  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  is  on  the  Board 
of  Visitors  of  Sacred  Heart  College,  Bel- 
mont, N.  C,  and  is  also  on  the  Occupa- 
tional Advisory  Board  of  Gaston  Com- 
munity College. 


1945 

Philip  S.  Brewer,  a  former  Duke  half- 
back, is  featured  columnist  and  sports 
editor  of  The  Home  News,  a  newspaper 
in  Hialeah,  Fla. 

3eorge  H.  Fox,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  recently 
seen  initiated  into  the  Society  of  Indus- 
rial  Realtors,  an  honor  society  with  a 
nembership  of  only  760  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  has  been  with 
Caldwell,  Bankerd  Co.,  Los  Angeles, 
Zalif..  since  1962  and  has  specialized  in 
ndustrial  sales  and  leasing  in  Los  An- 
gles County. 

JORN:  Fifth  child,  a  son,  to  Lynn  M. 
•Jolcombe,  Jr.  (l.  '47),  and  Mrs.  Hol- 
:ombe  (her  second  child),  Miami  Lakes. 
7la.,  on  June  7.  Named  Gregory  Wil- 
lelm. 


1946 

Valter  M.  Birmingham  has  been  ap- 
lointed  director  of  creditor  agencies  for 
he  National  Fidelity  Life  Insurance 
Company,  credit  insurance  department, 
idwardsville,  111. 

4ary  Lee  Alley  Robinson  (Mrs.  Rob- 
;rt  L. )  r.n.  is  still  enjoying  Air  Force 
ife,  currently  at  Hickam  A.F.B.,  Hawaii. 
•he  is  currently  the  director  of  nursing  at 
he  Shriners'  Hospital  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. 

I.  Don  Williams  (m.e.  '47)  is  manager 
if  support  planning  in  the  resource  plan- 
ling  department  of  United  Air  Lines. 
le  is  married  and  the  father  of  four 
hildren,  and  he  lives  with  his  family  in 
)eerfield,  111. 

1947 

5th  Anniversary  Reunion 
■fay  19-21,   1972 

ohn  E.  Masterson  m.d.,  a  vascular 
nd  general  surgeon  of  West  Caldwell, 
J.  J.,  became  director  of  surgery  at 
Mountainside  Hospital,  Montclair,  in 
anuary. 


1948 

William  H.  McCullen,  who  is  manu- 
facturing personnel  manager  for  IBM 
Europe,  lives  just  outside  Paris,  France. 
He,  his  wife,  and  three  girls  have  been 
there  since  September,   1970. 

John  T.  Mackowski,  senior  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  In- 
surance Company  of  New  York,  grad- 
uated in  August  from  the  Advanced  Man- 
agement Program  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Graduate  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration. 

Libby   Vining   Mahler    (Mrs.    Ernest, 
Jr.)   resides  in  Delray  Beach.  Fla..  with 
her  two  sons  and  her  husband  who  has 
established  a   marine  electronic  business      j 
in  Pompano  Beach. 

Donald  Wallis  is  director  of  marketing 
for  the  Lederle  Department  of  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid  Company's  Lederle  Lab- 
oratories Division  and  is  responsible  for 
the  marketing  activities  of  the  company's 
broad  line  of  pharmaceuticals,  biolog- 
icals,  and  diagnostics.  His  wife  is  the  for- 
mer Hazel  Jansen  '50,  and  they  have 
five  children.  They  live  in  Wyckoff.  N.  J. 


1949 

Robert  L.  Burch  ph.d..  director  of  ed- 
itorial training  for  Ginn  and  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.,  retired  last  summer  after 
20  years  with  the  company. 

Dr.  T.  Fleetwood  Hassell  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  has  been  appointed  assistant 
clinical  professor  in  the  Department  of 
Family  Practice  at  the  Medical  Univer- 
sity of  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  Hassell.  the 
former  Jane  Hough,  is  a  member  of  the 
history  department  faculty  at  Ashley  Hall 
and  is  also  enrolled  in  the  history  master's 
program    at   The   Citadel. 

Lee  H.  Henkel,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '52),  a  spe- 
cialist in  federal  and  state  taxation,  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  deputy  chief  coun- 
sel for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  on 
Sept.  1.  He  is  principal  assistant  to  IRS 
Chief  Counsel  K.  Martin  Worthy  in  plan- 
ning and  directing  policies  and  programs 
of  the  Office  of  the  Chief  Counsel,  which 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  largest  law  offices. 
Mr.  Henkel  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Barbara  L.  Davidson  '52,  have  three 
children,  the  oldest  two,  Lee,  III,  and 
Barbara  Lynette,  being  Duke  students. 

Dr.  Carroll  A.  Weinberg,  following  the 


Funny. 

It  doesn't 

look  like 

a  girls' school. 


The  all-girls'  school  offers  its  students 
a  unique  opportunity  to  find  them- 
selves and  develop  maturity  and  ability 
without  having  to  compete  for  and 
with  a  man  at  the  same  time.  And  St. 
Catherine's  is  an  all-girls'  school. 

But  often  it  doesn't  look  that  way. 

What  with  a  number  of  classes, 
activities  and  functions  shared  with 
our  "brother  school",  St.  Christopher's, 
located  four  blocks  away,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  small  mixers  with  various  other 
boys'  prep  schools  each  year,  the  male 
is  no  stranger  on  St.  Catherine's  20-acre 
campus. 

And  that's  as  it  should  be.  After 
all,  our  goal  is  to  prepare  our  students 
not  only  for  college  but  for  life  in  a 
real  world.  And  while  girls  may  be  the 
"better  half",  they're  still  only  half  of  it. 

St.  Catherine's 
School 

Write  for  catalogue  to: 
Director  of  Admissions 
6001  Grove  Avenue,  Dept.  14 
Richmond,  Virginia  23226 


Lee  H.  Henkel,  Jr.  '49,  J.D.  '52  (at  right)  is  shown  being  sworn  in  as  Deputy  Chief 
Counsel  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Mrs.  Henkel  holds  the  family  Bible  during 
the  ceremony. 


conclusion  of  a  teaching  grant  at  Hahne- 
mann Medical  College,  has  returned  to  a 
full-time  private  practice  in  child,  ad- 
olescent, and  adult  psychiatry,  and  in 
psychoanalysis.  He  is  still  a  clinical 
assistant  professor  in  psychiatry  and 
pediatrics  at  Hahnemann. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  John  G.  Rogers 
m.f.  and  Mrs.  Rogers,  Lima,  Peru,  on 
Nov.   19,   1970.  Named  Geraldine. 

1950 

William  C.  (Bill)  Myers,  his  wife, 
Peggy  Flanders  Myers  '52,  and  their 
two  children  moved  from  New  Jersey  to 
Fort  Mitchell,  Ky.,  in  1970.  Mr.  Myers  is 
vice  president — marketing  for  Gamon- 
Calmet  Industries,  a  division  of  Stude- 
baker-Worthington  Corporation. 

1951 

Richard  A.  Deck  of  Hillsboro,  Ore., 
is  a  member  of  the  instrumental  music 
staff  assisting  in  the  preparation  of  Hills- 
boro senior  high  school  band  for  the 
International  Band  Festival  to  be  held 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  next  summer. 

Cdr.  Glen  C.  Merritt  u.s.n.,  e.e.  is 
executive  officer  jf  a  $350  million  train- 
ing center  for  submarines  in  the  Pacific. 
He  writes  that  he  enjoys  living  on  Ford 
Island  "in  the  midst  of  historic  Pearl 
Harbor  memorabilia." 


Erma  Butler  Plough  (Mrs.  Paul  C.) 
b.s.n.ed.,  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  faculty  of  Rochester  State 
Junior  College  as  an  instructor  for  as- 
sociate degree  of  nursing  program  in  the 
fall  of  1971. 

Eileen  Park  Skipworth  (Mrs.  George 
B.)  was  named  Protestant  Woman  of 
the  Year  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  in  July. 
Her  husband,  Col.  George  B.  Skip- 
worth  '48,  m.d.  '54,  is  chief  of  derma- 
tology service  at  Brooke  General  Hos- 
pital. 


1952 

Walter  I.  Adams,  network  test  director 
for  manned  flight  and  computer  oper- 
ations director  at  the  Goddard  Space 
Flight  Center  (NASA),  has  served  in 
this  capacity  for  the  past  1 1  years.  He 
resides  in  Lanham,  Md. 

Carmelita  Deimel  Harrison  (Mrs. 
Marion  E.,  II)  has  been  appointed  by 
the  Governor  to  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  Children  and  Youth.  She  lives  in 
Arlington. 

Arthur  F.  Loub,  Jr.,  has  been  made 
managing  director  of  the  Michigan  State 
University  Development  Fund.  He  was 
formerly  director  of  the  University's 
Annual  Giving  Fund.  He,  his  wife,  daugh- 
ter, and  three  sons  live  in  Okemus. 


1953 

Wiley  J.  P.  Earnhardt,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '60). 
was  elected  to  the  Board  of  Governors  oi 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  for 
a  three  year  term,  beginning  in  July. 
1971.  He  resides  in  Edenton  where  he 
practices  law. 

Marti  Watkins  Mast  (Mrs.  W.  James) 
is  serving  a  two-year  term  as  Interna- 
tional Vice  President,  alumnae  of  Alpha 
Phi.  Her  husband  was  recently  elected 
to  a  four  year  term  as  a  Grosse  Pointe 
Farms,  Mich.,  councilman,  and  her  old- 
est daughter  entered  Brown  University 
this  year. 

Nancy  Miller  McLemore  (Mrs.  Mor- 
ris T. )  is  a  senior  sales  representative 
with  TWA,  specializing  in  international 
group  travel  and  public  relations.  She 
and  Mr.  McLemore,  a  television  com- 
mentator for  the  NBC  outlet  in  Miami 
Fla.,  make  their  home  in  Coral  Gables 

Samuel  Northrop,  Jr.,  has  been  elected 
a  senior  vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Co.,  N.  A.,  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1954 

Bradley  S.  Barker  is  a  managemeni 
consultant  with  the  Public  Administra- 
tion Service  in  Chicago. 

Drayton  Justus,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
assistant  director  of  personnel  at  The 
University  of  Toledo  in  Ohio. 

Mary  A.  Kelly  r.n.  is  an  instructor  in 
the  School  of  Nursing's  associate  de- 
gree program  at  Clemson  University! 
Clemson,  S.  C.  She  has  the  bachelor  of 
arts  nursing  degree  from  San  Franciscc, 
State  College  and  the  master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  California  at' 
San  Francisco. 

William  R.  Shrader,  Jr.,  is  supervisoi 
of  real  estate  for  Gulf  Oil  Corporation's, 
eastern  region  and  directs  the  activities' 
of  the  company's  real  estate  prograrr 
over  an  area  of  14  states  and  the  Dis-i 
trict  of  Columbia.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  is 
his  headquarters. 

I.  Leon  Siler,  Jr.,  has  been  promotec 
to  the  post  of  regional  sales  manager 
with  the  Carling  Brewing  Company  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia area.  He  lives  in  Severna  Park,  Md 

BORN:    Fourth    child    and    daughter    tc- 
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aul  F.  Zweifel  ph.d.  and  Mrs.  Zweifel, 
lacksburg,  Va.,  on  Dec.  5,  1970.  Named 
;athryn. 

1955 

hirley  Halton  Ada  (Mrs.  Alexander 
.  W.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Massapequa,  N.  Y., 
ith  her  husband  and  two  daughters, 
ince  receiving  her  Master  of  Library 
cience  degree  in  January,  1970,  she  has 
5en  employed  by  the  local  public  li- 
rary. 

iennison  R.  Brown  is  professor  of 
lathematics  at  the  University  of  Hous- 
>n,  Tex.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
>ns. 

iavid    P.  Gibson    is    first    officer    with 

.merican  Airlines  and  is  based  in  New 

ork.  He  and  Mrs.  Gibson  have  three 
)ns. 

homas  N.  Ingersoll  writes  that  he 
beginning  his  fourth  season  as  owner 
id  manager  of  The  Arvilla  in  Delray 
each,  Fla.  This  is  an  18-room  inn  and 
ublic  dining  room  which  is  celebrating 
3  years  of  service   in    1972. 

ir.  Claude  P.  Ledes  left  the  fulltime 
aff  of  the  Department  of  Medicine, 
ennessee  College  of  Medicine,  on  Jan.  1 
)  go  into  the  private  practice  of  internal 
ledicine  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

(eorge  D.  Rodgers  has  been  appointed 
irector — light  aircraft  marketing  at 
eech  Aircraft  Corp.,  Wichita,  Kan. 


1956 


Joint  Reunion  with 
'57,  '58  on 
May  19-21,  1972 


Edward  D.  Cowell  is  assistant  district 
sales  manager  of  Virginia  Electric  and 
Power  Company,  Hampton,  Va. 

Shirley  Davis  Martin  r.n.  (m.s.n.  '60) 
lives  in  Orlando,  Fla.,  where  her  hus- 
band, M.  Herbert  Martin,  Jr.  '58,  m.d. 
'62,  is  in  the  private  practice  of  general 
surgery.  She  received  the  Outstanding 
Faculty  Award  from  the  senior  class  of 
the  University  of  Florida  College  of 
Nursing  prior  to  her  retirement  from 
nursing  to  mother  their  four  children. 

John  C.  Rudisill  e.e.  has  been  named 
plant  manufacturing  and  engineering 
superintendent — scientific  instruments  at 
Corning  Glass  Works,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Cary  Whitaker,  June  Wahmann  Whit- 
aker  '61,  and  their  young  daughters  live 
in  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C,  where  he  is  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Allsbrook,  Ben- 
ton &  Knott.  Her  children  and  volunteer 
work  with  the  Red  Cross  keep  Mrs. 
Whitaker  busy. 

MARRIED:  Dorothy  Lawrence  (m.ed. 
'60)  to  Lt.  Col.  Richard  D.  Lichtwardt 
on  July  14.  Residence:  Alexandria,  Va. 
John  G.  Lodmell  (m.d.  '60)  to  Wanona 
Fritz  in  August,  1971.  Residence:  Ash- 
ton,  Md. 


BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Bowden  W.  Ward,  Jr.,  m.e.  and  Mrs. 
Ward,  Greenbelt,  Md.,  on  Jan.  14,  1971. 
Named  Elizabeth  Ballard. 

1957 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'56,  '58  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

Dr.  Anne  H.  Adams  m.ed.  has  joined 
the  Department  of  Education  at  Duke. 
She  is  the  department's  specialist  in 
reading  programs. 

Tanya  Tillett  Crow  (Mrs.  Trenton) 
r.n.  (b.s.n.  '59)  is  employed  by  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  in  Bethesda, 
Md.,  where  she  resides  with  her  husband 
and  four  children. 

W.  Edwin  Harris  has  been  promoted  to 
associate  director,  group  underwriting,  in 
Prudential  Insurance  Company's  insur- 
ance department.  He,  his  wife,  and  two 
daughters  reside  in  Chatham,  N.  J. 

Edna  Mason  Pickett,  a  rising  member 
of  the  Middle  Class  of  Union  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
elected  treasurer  of  the  student  body  for 
1971-72. 

Frederick  A.  Regenold,  Jr.,  is  the  na- 
tional champion  in  the  annual  public 
speaking  contest  conducted  by  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Banking.  He  is  manager 
of  the  Ocean  Beach  office  of  Southern 
California   First  National   Bank  and  re- 


ntlemen: 

Please  send  me  further  infor- 
tion  and  an  application  form 
the  Duke  University  Basket- 
1  Clinic  for  boys. 

me:  

dress:   

lephone:  

;e  of  Applicant:    

Duke  University 

Basketball  Clinic  for  Boys 

Box  4704 

Duke  Station 

Durham,  N.C.  27706 


Eleventh  Annual  Duke  University 
Basketball  Clinic  for  Boys 

Duke  Coach  Bucky  Waters,  Director 
An  excellent  gift  for  any  young  man. 

Live,  learn,  and  play  on  the  Duke  University  campus  and 
the  famed  Indoor  Stadium.  Air-conditioned  and  car- 
peted rooms  and  air-conditioned  dining  halls.  Expert 
supervision  and  instruction  provided  by  the  entire  Duke 
coaching  staff  as  well  as  other  special  guests.  DATES: 
June  11-16;  18-23;  25-30,  1972.  Calvin  Murphy  and  Jerry 
West  will  appear  each  week.  Other  guests  will  include: 

Randy  Denton  Steve  Vacendak 

Mike  Lewis  Bob  Verga 

Enrollment  limited,  so  act  now!  Gift  certificates  are  available. 
Clinic  for  ages  9-17.  High  school  graduates  not  accepted.  For  in- 
formation and  application,  mail  attached  coupon. 


Coach   Waters 
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sides  with  his  wife  and  son  in  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

MARRIED:  Philip  B.  Baker  m.e.  to 
Linda  J.  Peterson  in  April,  1970.  Res- 
idence: North  Andover,  Mass. 

1958 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'56,  '57  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

Ralph  W.  Barnes,  Jr.,  e.e.  (ph.d.  '69), 
assistant  director  of  the  sonic  laboratory 
at  Bowman  Gray  School  of  Medicine, 
has  been  named  chief  of  the  section  of 
biomedical  engineering  within  the  De- 
partment of  Neurology.  He,  Mrs.  Barnes, 
the  former  Sandra  Scott  '61,  and  their 
two  children  live  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

John  A.  Bullock,  Jr.,  is  a  customer 
service  representative  in  Miami,  Fla., 
for  American  Courier  Corporation.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

Robert  H.  Knight  m.e.  of  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  is  senior  research  engineer  (logis- 
tics) with  Boeing  Company  on  the  Apol- 
lo Moon  program.  His  son,  Robert,  is  a 
junior  in  the  Duke  School  of  Engineer- 
ing. 

Michael  J.  Roberts  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  is  a  partner  in  the  law  firm  of 
Verner,  Lippfert,  Bernhard  &  McPher- 
son,  specializing  in  aviation  and  other 
transportation  law,  plus  government 
agency  relations. 

John  T.  Topping  is  vice  president — 
southeastern  division  of  Roadway  Ex- 
press, Inc.,  with  headquarters  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  where  he  and  his  family  make  their 
home. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Edwin  S.  Gauld  and  Kathie  Wood 
Gauld  '61,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  on 
Sept.  6.  Named  Christine  Elise. 

1959 

Karen  Kenerick  Davidson  (Mrs.  James 
S.)  is  an  active  member  of  The  Panel  of 
American  Women.  She  lives  in  Houston, 
Tex.,  with  her  husband  and  three  children. 

Elizabeth  Smith  Jamison  of  Louisville, 
Ky.,  is  personnel  director  for  the  local 
division  of  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co. 

Major  Carl  M.  Jeffers  has  been  dec- 


orated with  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for 
meritorious  service  while  engaged  in 
military  operations  against  the  Viet  Cong. 
Currently  stationed  at  Randolph  A.F.B., 
Tex.,  he  distinguished  himself  as  staff 
fuels  advisor,  Directorate  of  Material, 
Headquarters  Air  Force  Advisory  Group 
Vietnam. 

Dr.  Loren  W.  Martin  of  Tucson,  Ariz., 
is  in  private  practice  specializing  in 
allergy.  A  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  war, 
during  which  he  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  service,  he  is  married  and  has 
three  children. 

William  B.  Nova  ph.d.  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  Department  of  Chemis- 
try at  Central  Connecticut  State  College. 
He  resides  in  New  Britain. 

Connie  Lucas  Winkler  (Mrs.  John  H., 
Jr.)  of  Morgan  City,  La.,  is  continuing 
her  education  in  art.  As  winner  of  first 
prize  in  the  Shrimp  Art  Festival,  she  re- 
ceived half  the  tuition  for  the  art  course 
which  she  is  currently  taking.  She  is 
also  pursuing  her  interest  in  tennis,  hold- 
ing ladies  singles  titles  for  Patterson, 
New  Iberia,  and  Morgan  City,  La. 

Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '62)  was 
elected  mayor  of  the  City  of  Asheville, 
N.  C,  in  May,  1971. 

MARRIED:  Christian  Chloris  Hum- 
phrey to  Dr.  Willard  S.  Swiers  on  Sept.  4. 
Residence:  Buies  Creek,  N.  C.  Powell 
S.  Smith  m.e.  to  Judith  Clark  on  Aug. 
14.  Residence:  Edinboro,  Pa. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Margaret  Tyndall 
Graham  (Mrs.  William  A.,  Ill)  (m.a.t. 
'63)  and  Mr.  Graham,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  July  21.  Named  William  A.,  IV.  Sec- 
ond child  and  first  son  to  Ronald  A. 
Haynes  and  Mrs.  Haynes,  Macon,  Ga., 
on  Sept.  22.  Named  Ronald  Austin,  Jr. 
Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Musette  Dunn  Steck  (Mrs.  Freder- 
ick H.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Steck,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  on  Dec.  16,  1970.  Named 
Mariette  Josey. 

I960 

Dr.  Robert  L.  McNeely,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  the  University  of 
Tennessee,  was  selected  as  one  of  the 
Outstanding  Educators  of  America  for 
1971. 

Dr.  Laurence  I.  Peterson  is  assistant 
technical   director   of   organic   chemicals 


production  research  and  a  member  of  the 
division  R&D  staff  at  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  Midland,  Mich. 

Herbert  S.  Reese  is  a  real  estate 
salesman  for  Akers  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

James  B.  Wallace  opened  his  office  foi 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  on 
Sept.  1  in  Camden,  S.  C. 

MARRIED:  Glenn  E.  Ketner  (ll.b. 
'63)  to  Susan  E.  Hibbert  on  Oct.  31. 
Residence:  Washington,  D.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Ann 
Nash  Crichton  (Mrs.  James  S.)  and 
Mr.  Crichton,  Dollard  Des  Ormeaux, 
P.Q.,  Canada.  Named  James  S.,  Jr.  A 
son  to  W.  Stuart  Collins  m.d.  and  Mrs. 
Collins,  Goldsboro,  N.  C,  on  March  26. 
Named  Hubert  Motley,  III.  First  child 
and  son  to  Barbara  Berry  Galloway 
(Mrs.  Alex  H.,  Jr.)  (m.a.t.  '61)  and 
Mr.  Galloway,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
June  27.  Named  Alexander  Henderson, 
III.  Second  son  to  Mary  Lee  Shideler 
Montgomery  and  Charles  J.  Mont- 
gomery, Naples,  Fla.,  on  Sept.  15.  Named 
Mark  Thomas.  Second  daughter  to  Judith 
Dudsloff  Panders  (Mrs.  Peter)  and 
Mr.  Panders,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
March  17.  Named  Jennifer  Lee.  A  son 
to  J.  Edward  Vaughn  m.f.  and  Mrs. 
Vaughn,  Butte  Falls,  Ore.,  on  Dec.  17j 
1970.  Named  Michael  Bruce. 

1961 

William  Eskridge  King  (a.m.  '63,  ph.d. 
70),  associate  professor  of  history  at 
N.  C.  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky  Mount, 
has  a  Fellowship  in  Advanced  Editing  of 
Documentary  Sources  for  American  His- 
tory for  the  1971-72  academic  year.  His 
assignment  is  with  the  papers  of  Andrew 
Johnson  which  are  being  edited  by  two 
members  of  the  University  of  Tennessee 
faculty,  and  will  prepare  him  to  edit 
the  papers  of  Charles  D.  Mclver,  a  noted 
North  Carolina  educator,  for  the  State 
Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

William  E.  (Bill)  Montgomery  e.e.J 
his  wife  and  their  two  children,  Elizabeth, 
4,  and  William  Edward,  1,  are  living  in 
Severna  Park,  Md.  He  is  engineering 
manager  for  advanced  systems  develop- 
ment at  the  Westinghouse  Defense  and 
Space  Center,  Baltimore. 

Dr.  John  A.  Parrish  is  chief  resident 
in  the  Harvard  dermatology  department 
at  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Bos- 


:on.  He  and  Mrs.  Parrish,  the  former 
Ioan  Marion,  have  three  children. 

MARRIED:  Theodore  C.  McDonald  to 
Cornelia  T.  Holloway  on  July  2.  Res- 
dence:  Roanoke,  Va.  Elizabeth  Ivy 
Simmons  to  Richard  D.  Lieberman  on 
>ept.   11.  Residence:   Arlington,  Va. 

30RN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Dr. 
.  Duncan  Ashe  and  Mrs.  Ashe.  Arling- 
on  Heights,  111.,  in  July,  1970.  Named 
<athryn  Anne.  First  child  and  daughter 
o  Harriet  C.  Danielson  Cone  (Mrs. 
Villiam  J.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Cone,  John- 
on  City,  Tenn.,  on  March  9,  1970. 
Earned  Leslie  LaMearle.  Third  child  and 
econd  daughter  to  Harry  J.  Hayns- 
vorth  (ll.b.  '64)  and  Mrs.  Haynsworth, 
:olumbia,  S.  C,  on  Dec.  23,  1970. 
Earned  Sally  Livingston.  Second  child 
ind  first  son  to  James  H.  Ledman  and 
Ars.  Ledman,  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  April 
:3.  Named  Daniel  James.  Second  son  to 
>Jancy  Bost  Millner  (Mrs.  Wallace 
}.,  Ill)  and  Mr.  Millner,  Richmond,  Va., 
in  Feb.  18.  Named  Christopher  Bost. 
Tiird  child  and  second  son  to  Nancy 
Ielm  Thomas  (Mrs.  Douglas  P.)  and 
At.  Thomas,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Aug.  9. 
■lamed  Douglas. 

1962 

Oth  Anniversary  Reunion 
4ay   19-21,    1972 

ames  H.  Bundy  is  University  registrar 
t  North  Carolina  State  University.  He, 


his  wife,  and  two  children  are  residing  in 
Raleigh. 

Stephen  G.  Carter  of  Arlington  Heights, 
III.,  is  midwest  regional  sales  manager 
for  Thompson  Industries  Co.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  a  major  producer  of  foam  bev- 
erage cups  and  food  containers.  His  wife 
is  the  former  Cherie  Cude  b.s.n.  '61. 

R.  Booth  Chapman  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  at  Commerce  Union 
Bank.  Nashville,  Tenn.,  where  he  serves 
in  the  construction  and  real  estate  group 
of  the  commercial   banking  department. 

Paul  A.  Colinvaux  ph.d.,  an  associate 
professor  of  zoology,  was  one  of  eight 
recipients  of  Alumni  Awards  for  Distin- 
guished Teaching  sponsored  by  Ohio  State 
University's  Alumni  Association  and  De- 
velopment Fund.  The  presentation  in- 
cluded a  $1,000  cash  award  and  a  cita- 
tion. Dr.  Colinvaux  is  a  Guggenheim 
Fellow  for  1971-72. 

Donald  A.  Kettlestrings  e.e.  is  a  pat- 
ent attorney  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He, 
his  wife,  the  former  Betsy  Baldwin,  and 
two  children  reside  in  Rockville.  Md. 

John  R.  Orndorff  c.e.  is  director  of 
public  health  engineering  for  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Health  in  the 
I  I -county  Rochester  region.  He,  his  wife, 
son,  and  twin  son  and  daughter  live  in 
Pittsford,  N.  Y. 

John  R.  Tinnell  is  marketing  manager. 


publishing  papers  division,  of  The  Mead 
Corporation,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  George  B. 
Freeman  and  Janice  Robbins  Sedgwick 
Freeman  '63,  m.ed.  '64,  Andros  Island, 
Bahamas,  on  May  16.  Named  Karl  Fred- 
erick. Second  son  to  John  S.  Lyons  and 
Mrs.  Lyons,  Northfield,  III.,  on  Sept.  21. 
Named  Eric.  First  child  and  son  to 
Ralph  S.  Richard,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Richard, 
Kew  Gardens,  N.  Y..  on  Jan.  24,  1970. 
Named  Roy  Jordan. 

1963 

Louise  Maxwell  Barr  (Mrs.  R.  S.) 
ll.b.  of  Charleston.  W.  Va.,  is  assistant 
attorney  general  (tax  division)  for  the 
State   of  West   Virginia. 

Gregory  N.  Brown  d.f.,  who  teaches  in 
the  School  of  Forestry  at  the  University 
of  Missouri,  received  the  Gamma  Sigma 
Delta  award  for  "Outstanding  Junior 
Faculty  Member"  for  1971  for  the  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  Schools  of  Forestry, 
Home  Economics  and  Veterinary  Med- 
icine. 

Donald  S.  Douglas  ph.d.  is  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  the  College  of  Environmental  and 
Applied  Sciences  at  the  Governors  State 
University,   Park   Forest  South,   111. 

Richard  G.  Havens,   a   ph.d.   candidate 

in  education  at  the  University  of  North 

Carolina,     is  manager    of    the    U.N.C 

Faculty-Staff  Recreation  Association.  He 
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is  married  and  resides  in  Chapel  Hill. 

James  C.  Kimberly  ph.d.  is  program  di- 
rector for  sociology  and  social  psychology 
in  the  National  Science  Foundation's  di- 
vision of  social  sciences.  He  is  on  leave 
from  Emory  University  where  he  is  as- 
sociate professor  of  sociology. 

Major  James  L.  Nash  (m.d.  '66)  is  a 
psychiatrist    at    General    Leonard    Wood 
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Army  Hospital,  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo. 
His  wife,  the  former  Karen  T.  Rom  '64, 
m.a.t.  '69,  teaches  biology  in  a  junior 
high  school  on  the  post. 

Frederick  H.  Sandstrom  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 

Wade  S.  Sommermeyer  of  Crystal  Lake, 
III.,  has  been  a  pilot  with  TWA  for  six 
years.  In  addition,  for  the  past  three 
years  he  has  been  pilot  representative 
for  TWA  pilots  in  Chicago  and  a  union 
official  in  the  Airline  Pilots  Association. 

Dr.  Richard  K.  Truluck,  Jr.,  who  com- 
pleted a  four-year  residency  in  ortho- 
pedics at  the  Medical  University  of  South 
Carolina,  has  a  post-graduate  fellowship 
for  studying  in  England  under  Dr.  John 
Charnley. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Carol  Robert  Armstrong  and  The- 
odore M.  Armstrong  ll.b.  '64,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  on  Sept.  25.  Named  Robert 
Theodore.  Second  son  to  Margo  Ingham 
Wingate  (Mrs.  Henry  K.)  and  Mr. 
Wingate,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.,  on  April  19. 
Named    Peter    Hale. 

1964 

Dr.  Gleb  G.  Bourianoff  is  currently  a 
resident  in  internal  medicine  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  Medical  Center,  Ann 
Arbor. 

Susan  T.  Brownlee  ph.d.  is  professor  of 
biochemistry  at  the  University  of  Ten- 
nessee Medical  School,  Memphis. 

N.  Bruce  Chase  m.d.,  an  Army  Medical 
Corps  major  and  specialist  in  aerospace 
medicine,  has  reported  for  duty  in  the 
headquarters  of  the  Army  Medical  Re- 
search and  Development  Command  in 
Washington.  He  had  been  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Vietnam  as,  the  surgeon  for  the 
1 7th  Aviation  Group  prior  to  this  assign- 
ment. Major  Chase,  his  wife,  and  three 
children  make  their  home  in  Fairfax,  Va. 

Joanne  Edens  b.s.n.  has  been  Mrs. 
John  S.  Theon  since  1965  and  is  the 
mother  of  one  son,  Christopher  James, 
who  was  born  Nov.  23,  1969.  No  longer 
active  as  a  professional  nurse,  she  is  en- 
joying the  role  of  housewife  and  mother 
and  makes  her  home  in  McLean,  Va. 

W.  Erwin  Fuller,  Jr.,  ll.b.  has  been 
approved   for   practice   before   the   U.   S. 


Supreme  Court.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  McLendon,  Brim,  Brooks, 
Pierce  and  Daniels  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ronald  S.  Gooding  m.d-  has  completed 
two  years  of  neurosurgical  training  at 
Walter  Reed  Hospital  under  Dr.  Ludwig 
Kempe  and  is  now  chief  resident  in 
neurosurgery  at  St.  Louis  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

Jenny  Ellis  Meiselman  (Mrs.  Ira  S.) 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  received  the  Ph.D. 
in  educational  psychology  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
in    1969. 

Charles  W.  Mertell  ll.b.  is  a  member 
of  the  law  firm  of  Guttormsen,  Scholfield 
&  Stafford,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Billy  R.  Skelton  ph.d.  has  been  se- 
lected for  the  roster  of  arbitrators  of  the 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Ser- 
vice, a  U.  S.  government  agency,  and  by 
the  American  Arbitration  Association, 
New  York  City,  for  its  national  labor 
panel.  He  is  an  associate  professor  of 
economics  at  Clemson  University. 

MARRIED:  Luke  Curtis  (m.f.  '66)  to 
Marilyn  Joan  Klomp  on  Sept.  4.  Res- 
idence: Tacoma,  Wash. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Bryan  Wooten  Cooper 
and  Edwin  B.  Cooper  (m.d.  '66),  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  July  22.  Named  James 
Bryan. 

1965 

Robin  Shumway  Gunning  (Mrs.  David 
H.)  b.s.n.  is  doing  part-time  pediatric 
nursing  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  where  she  resides  with  her 
husband  and  three  children. 

Lois  H.  Parker  b.s.n.  is  Mrs.  Arthur 
S.  Weber,  Jr.,  of  Woodbridge,  Va. 

Michael  S.  Patterson  has  completed 
requirements  for  a  Ph.D.  in  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill.  Currently  he  is  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  San  Fernando  Valley 
State  College.  He  and  Mrs.  Patterson, 
Ann  Coulter  '66,  reside  in  Wood- 
land Hills,  Calif. 

Sidney  W.  Reid  is  a  member  of  the 
English  faculty  at  Kent  State  University, 
Kent,  Ohio. 

Ross  J.  Smyth  ll.b.  is  a  partner  in  the 
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rrederick  A.  Regenold,  Jr.  '57  Stephen  G.  Carter  '62 


Billy  Skelton  Ph.D.  '64 


Beverly  Markarian  '70 


aw  firm  of  Kennedy,  Covington,  Lobdell 
i  Hickman  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

30RN:  First  child  and  son  to  Robert  H. 
-ogle  and  Mrs.  Fogle,  Hickory,  N.  G, 
>n  Aug.  26.  Named  Geoffrey  Hart.  First 
:hild  and  daughter  to  Josephine  Patter- 
ion  Guglielmi  (Mrs.  Mario  J.)  and 
vlr.  Guglielmi,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  March 
3,  1971.  Named  Teresa. 

1966 

3 avid  J.  Falcone  is  a  professor  of  po- 
itical  science  at  Carlton  University, 
)ttawa,  Ont.,  Canada. 

eremy  J.  Hewes  is  an  editor  in  the 
lepartment  of  ophthalmology  at  the  Uni- 
■ersity  of  California  Medical  Center, 
ian  Francisco. 

ames  G.  McCully  m.d.  is  a  radiologist 
it  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn. 

Elder  L.  Shearon,  III,  is  a  staff  at- 
orney  with  the  Memphis  and  Shelby 
bounty  Legal  Services,   Memphis,  Tenn. 

Villiam  C.  Ward,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is  with 
Educational  Testing  Service,  Princeton, 
i.  J.  He  is  a  psychologist  in  creativity 
Tea  research. 

)r.  Murray  H.  Woods  e.e.  has  joined 
he  scientific  staff  of  RCA  Laboratories 
it  the  David  Sarnoff  Research  Center  in 
'rinceton,  N.  J.  He  and  Mrs.  Woods, 
vho  have  three  children,  live  in  Law- 
ence  Township,  N.  J. 

i/IARRIED:  M.  Julia  Champion  to 
jeorge  K.  Larsen,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  18.  Res- 
dence:  Atlanta,  Ga.  Lieut.  Donald  Cov- 
ngton  u.s.n.  to  Janice  Hopkey  on  Aug. 
!8  in  Hong  Kong.  Residence:  San  Diego, 


Calif.  Robert  J.  Keller  to  Paula  K. 
Wilkinson  on  Dec.  28,  1970.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga.  Louise  Brown  Kennedy 
to  Dennis  J.  Costa  on  July  10.  Residence: 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Martha 
Dantzler  Ballenger  and  James  C.  Bal- 
lenger  m.d.  '70.  Stoneham,  Mass.,  on 
May  9.  Named  James  Scott.  Second  child 
and  daughter  to  Sheila  Rice  Evans 
(Mrs.  C.  L.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Evans,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  Sept.  27.  Named  Aysha 
Janet.  Second  son  to  Grady  Thomas 
Helms.  Jr.,  c.e.  and  Mrs.  Helms,  Cary, 
N.  C,  on  Aug.  9.  First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Janet  Cline  Johnson  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert W. )  and  Dr.  Johnson,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  on  Sept.  9.  Named  Kimberly  Ellen. 
First  child  and  son  to  Pauline  Fenton 
Kiltinen  a.m.  and  John  O.  Kiltinen 
ph.d.  '67,  Marquette,  Mich.,  on  May  2. 
Named  Eric  John.  Second  son  to  L. 
Arnold  McCullers  c.e.  (m.s.c.e.  '67) 
and  Mrs.  McCullers,  Ft.  Worth,  Tex.,  on 
June  30,  1970.  Named  Keith  Allen.  A  son 
to  Capt.  John  T.  McNabb  and  Susie 
Cole  McNabb  '68,  Shaw  A.F.B.,  S.  C, 
on  Feb.  23,  1971.  Named  Carter  Graham. 
First  child  and  daughter  to  Robert  Burks 
Ridenhour  b.s.e.  and  Mrs.  Ridenhour, 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Sept.  16.  Named  Jill 
Christine.  First  child  and  son  to  Lynn 
Holmes  Trotter  (Mrs.  Ben  W.,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Trotter,  Asheville,  N.  C,  on 
June   20.   Named   Benjamin  Wesley,  III. 

1967 

Kathy  Haberstick  Allen  (Mrs.  Pat- 
rick T.)  of  Opa  Locka,  Fla.,  who  is 
married  to  a  Pan  American  airline  pilot, 
has  no  children  but  keeps  busy  doing 
social  work  at  a  private  adoption  agency. 

Dumont  F.  Clark  received  an  M.D.  de- 


gree from  the  University  of  Colorado 
in  May  and  is  an  intern  in  medicine  at 
Cincinnati,   Ohio.    General    Hospital. 

Henry  Gorman,  Jr.  (a.m.  '68),  assis- 
tant professor  of  psychology  at  Mac- 
Murray  College,  Jacksonville,  111.,  has  re- 
ceived a  Ph.D.  degree  in  experimental 
psychology  from  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. 

R.  Vijay  Kumar  m.s.  is  works  manager 
of  Shree  Packaging  Corporation  in  Hy- 
derabad, India. 

Charles  L.  Rice  ph.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  homiletics  at  Drew  Univer- 
sity, Madison,  N.  J. 

Henry  C.  Schneider  m.d.  is  a  first  year 
resident  in  surgery  at  Abington,  Pa., 
Memorial  Hospital.  He  expects  to  begin 
a  residency  in  urology  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  in  July,   1972. 

Walter  E.  Sikes  m.e.  has  become  man- 
ager of  commercial  sales  in  the  market- 
ing department  of  Duke  Power's  general 
office,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Yasuomi  Tanaka  m.f.  (ph.d.  '70),  until 
recently  a  post-doctoral  research  as- 
sociate at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, has  joined  the  forestry  research 
group  of  Weyerhaeuser  Company  as  a 
forest  nursery  ecologist.  He  lives  in  Cen- 
tralia.  Wash. 

MARRIED:  Robert  H.  Swenees,  II,  to 
Katherine  Hughes  in  August,  1970.  Res- 
idence: Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  Michael 
S.  Tudor  to  Susan  Vick  on  Aug.  14. 
Residence:  Pineville,  La.  William  A. 
Van  Nortwick,  Jr.,  to  Hope  B.  Harrell 
on  Aug.  1,  1970.  Residence:  Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 
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BORN:  Second  child,  a  daughter  to 
Joyce  Hendley  Barbare  (Mrs.  Dray- 
ton W. )  and  Mr.  Barbare,  Rocky  Mount, 
N.  C,  on  Dec.  2,  1970.  Named  Natalie 
Joan.  First  child  and  daughter  to  Vir- 
ginia Brown  Lang  (Mrs.  Stephen  N.) 
b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Lang,  Kankakee,  111.,  on 
June  4.  Named  Libby  Louise.  First  child 
and  son  to  Anne  Marie  Lewis  Nrx 
(Mrs.  Jerry  J.)  and  Mr.  Nix,  Carroll- 
ton,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  26.  Named  Lewis 
Joseph.  First  child  and  son  to  Dr.  John 
S.  Pace  and  Mrs.  Pace,  Miami,  Fla.,  on 
April  4.  Named  John  Christopher. 

1968 

William  Howard  Beasley,  III,  who  has 
the  Ph.D.  in  finance  from  the  University 
of  Texas  at  Austin,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Under  Secretary  Charles  E. 
Walker  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  will  also  handle  assignments 
from  Treasury  Secretary  John  B.  Con- 
nally. 

Donald  W.  Brown,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  at  Har- 
vard Business  School  for  two  years  fol- 
lowing his  early  release  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  former  Bar- 
bara Badger  '70. 

Trude  Lowenbach  is  among  100  U.  S. 
and  foreign  students  specializing  in 
population  studies  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  under  a 
program  stimulated  by  the  Carolina  Pop- 
ulation Center,  the  largest  university- 
based  population  center  in  the  world 
which  was  created  in  1966. 

Gayle  Lee  Turbiville,  the  wife  of 
Richard  B.  Turbiville  '67  of  Dallas, 
Tex.,  is  senior  planner  for  the  Dallas 
County   Community  Action  Agency. 

Gerret  P.  Warner  is  now  teaching  En- 
glish and  directing  dramatics  at  Rivers 
Country  Day  School  in  Weston,  Mass. 
He,  Mrs.  Warner,  and  their  young  daugh- 
ter live  in  Cambridge. 

MARRIED:  Douglas  K.  Bischoff  to 
Constance  MacLeod  on  June  26.  Res- 
idence: Miami,  Fla.  E.  Susan  Hadley 
m.ed.  to  Ronald  D.  Cyr  m.dtv.  '71  on 
July  31.  Residence:  Topeka,  Kan.  Mar- 
garet Ann  Porter  to  Donald  A.  Fidler 
on  May  8.  Residence:   Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Joan 
Tyler  Eldridge  (Mrs.  Peter  J.)  and 
Mr.  Eldridge,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  June  25. 
Named  Kelly  Michelle. 


1969 

Quinn  G.  Hollomon,  Jr.,  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Cynthia  Plumb  '70,  reside 
in  Alexandria,  Va.  A  U.  S.  Navy  ensign, 
he  is  stationed  at  the  Pentagon  with  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency.  He  received 
his  wings  in  July,  at  which  time  he  be- 
came a  naval  flight  officer. 

Brian  W.  Sheron  e.e.  has  a  teaching 
assistantship  in  the  Department  of  Nu- 
clear Science  and  Engineering  at  Catholic 
University  of  America.  He  received  a 
master's  degree  in  nuclear  engineering 
last  year  and  is  working  towards  a  Ph.D. 

Richard  M.  Stanger  b.s.e.  is  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  doing  grad- 
uate work  under  a  Ford  Fellowship  for 
studies  in  urban  transportation  planning. 

Ioseph  L.  Waldrep  j.d.  has  been  named 
assistant  secretary  of  West  Point  Pep- 
perell,  West  Point,  Ga.  He  is  married 
and  has  a  young  son. 

MARRIED:  Kathy  Horn  to  Brant  S. 
Nuttler  M.  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  Stephen  A.  Kern  to  Linda 
Kay  Harrell  on  April  2.  Residence: 
Aiken,  S.  C.  Ronnie  E.  Lesher  to  Nancy 
Lynn  Comer  on  July  4.  Residence:  Wai- 
pahu,  Hawaii.  Glenn  E.  Newman  to 
Mary  Kristine  Bergson  '72  in  Septem- 
ber. Residence:  Durham,  N.  C.  Tom- 
mileigh  West  to  David  R.  Badger  on 
Aug.  21.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

1970 

Harold  J.   Brody  is  vice  president  of 

the   sophomore   class   of   the   School  of 

Medicine  at  the  Medical  University  of 
South  Carolina,  Charleston. 

Nancy  L.  Hickenbottom  is  a  member 
of  the  commercial  banking  training  pro- 
gram at  the  Trust  Company  of  Georgia 
in  Atlanta. 

Beverly  Markarian  of  Englewood,  N.  J., 
is  a  Pan  American  stewardess  based  in 
Seattle,  Wash.  She  is  on  flights  to  Lon- 
don, Honolulu  and  Fairbanks. 

Robert  T.  Monk,  Jr.,  b.s.e.  is  in  his 
family-owned  tobacco  business  in  Farm- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Judith  E.  Schiess  of  Thornwood,  N.  Y., 
is  working  for  the  Institute  of  Aeronau- 
tical Education,  making  pilot  instruction 
films  and  aviation  books.  Her  bonus  is 


free  flying  lessons. 

Andrew  M.  Verner,  who  was  married 
in  August,  1970,  is  working  on  an  M.A. 
in  history  at  Old  Dominion  University, 
while  serving  as  a  conscientious  objector 
in  Norfolk,  Va.,  drug  programs. 

Susan  T.  West  has  moved  from  Durham 
to  Chicago,  111.,  where  she  has  a  position 
in  the  creative  writing  division  of  Illinois 
Bell  Telephone  Company. 

MARRIED:  Robert  H.  Ashley  to  Nancy 
P.  Andrews  '71.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C.  Gary  W.  Ayers  to  Karen  L.  Ktrk- 
land  b.s.n.  '71  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Richmond,  Va.  Frederick  H.  Damon  to 
Nancy  Lee  Coble  '71  on  Sept.  12.  Res- 
idence: Princeton,  N.  J.  S.  Laird  Ellis, 
III,  to  Francoise  Giroux  on  Dec.  11. 
Residence:  Tampa,  Fla.  John  Gabrielli 
to  Susan  Horn  on  Aug.  22.  Residence: 
Jamaica,  L.I.,  N.  Y.  Stephen  H.  Han- 
delsman  to  Ruth  E.  Yackee  '71.  Res- 
idence: Washington,  D.  C.  Joseph  P. 
Marnell  to  Bonnie  L.  Harkey  '71  on 
Aug.  8.  Residence:  New  Orleans,  La. 
Ens.  Margaret  R.  Monthan  to  Lieut. 
Robert  W.  Harrison  on  Oct.  30.  Res- 
idence: Kaneohe,  T.  H.  Edwin  W. 
Rogers,  Jr.,  to  Teresa  L.  Hogan  on 
June  20.  Residence:  Charleston,  S.  C. 
David  W.  Schaaf  to  Peggy  Dianne  Nut- 
well  b.s.n.  '71  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Emily  B.  Turner  to 
Robert  M.  Lester  M.  on  Aug.  21.  Res- 
idence: Durham,  N.  C.  Cynthia  Lee 
Whittemore  b.s.n.  to  Donald  A.  Fred- 
erick j.d.  on  May  8.  Residence:  An- 
nandale,  Va.  Anna  Wojciechowski  a.m. 
to  Robert  E.  Barnett  on  Sept.  11.  Res- 
idence: Toronto,  Canada. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Larry  Lawton 
j.d.  and  Mrs.  Lawton,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  on  June  8.  Named  Lowell  Dale. 
A  son  to  Jim  L.  Newman  and  Mrs.  New- 
man, Henderson,  N.  C.  on  June  19. 
Named  Brian  Michael. 

1971 

James  H.  Grayson  m.div.  began  mis- 
sionary service  with  the  United  Method- 
ist  Church  in  Korea  last  fall. 

Among  those  attending  graduate  school 
are:  James  A.  Nissen  b.s.e.,  Susan  F. 
Pollard  and  Jane  Bohannon  Thorn 
(Mrs.  Alfred  J.),  Duke;  Charles  K. 
Broadhurst,  Jr.,  and  Daniel  A.  Pitt, 
Illinois;  David  P.  Badger,  Northwestern; 
Sarah   M.   Brown,   Tufts;  William  E. 
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-Risco,  Tulane;  Arthur  Gelston,  Bran- 
ieis:  Andrew  Kligerman.  Cornell:  John 
VI.  Krenkel,  Kansas:  Lawrence  E.  Mc- 
2rone,  Washington:  Russ  F.  McDon- 
ild.  Pennsylvania;  Stephen  L.  Morgan. 
Emory;  William  J.  Ritger.  Columbia: 
ind  Mary  L.  Tapager  b.s.n..  Yale. 

i/lARRIED:  Christine  H.  Anderson  to 
Edgar  W.  Williams,  Jr.  Residence: 
view  York.  N.  Y.  Marcia  A.  Ball  to 
icoTT  Weaver  '72  on  July  18.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C.  Thomas  A.  Chapman  to 
iusAN  Jane  Monlux  '72  on  Feb.  I,  1971. 
lesidence:  Clermont,  Fla.  Diane  Ellis 
i.s.n.  to  W.  Felix  Miles  on  Aug.  21. 
Residence:  Starkville,  Miss.  S.  Hope 
•vans  to  Michael  C.  Parrott.  Res- 
dence:  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Deborah  A. 
jODFREY  b.s.n.  to  Paul  J.  Hogan  on 
uly  10.  Residence:  Newport,  R.  I.  Kim 
jreene  to  James  R.  Dillman.  Res- 
dence:  Briarwood,  N.  Y.  Diane  G. 
J.alle  to  Michael  L.  Heck  on  June  12. 
Residence:  Austin,  Tex.  Harriet  C. 
-Ierndon  to  Reed  Owsley  on  Feb.  27. 
'esidence:  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Margaret  C. 

IUBBARD    B.S.N.    to    HUGH    H.    WELLS,    Jr. 

tesidence:  Charlottesville,  Va.  John  S. 
4arold  b.s.e.  to  Caroline  Russell  on 
une  5.  Residence:  Ithaca.  N.  Y.  Pa- 
ricia  L.  Ransley  to  John  E.  Vey  on 
)ct.  23.  Residence:  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 
eanne  M.  Ross  b.s.n.  to  Barry  R. 
Leet  m.div.  on  Sept.  11.  Residence: 
vtlanta,  Ga.  Virginia  Ross  to  John  W. 
pears,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Hil- 
an  Head,  S.  C. 

10RN:  A  daughter  to  John  C.  Rawl 
i.d.  and  Mrs.  Rawl,  Nashville.  Tenn.,  on 
ept.  19.  Named  Amy  Lynn. 

IEATHS 

1ary  G.  Shotwell  '06,  on  Sept.  21, 
971.  Miss  Shotwell,  who  lived  in  Ox- 
ord,  N.  C,  was  the  first  supervisor  in 
iranville  County  schools  and  a  former 
mgtime  employee  of  the  U.  S.  Labor 
)epartment.  She  was  also  a  former  pres- 
Jent  of  the  Oxford  Woman's  Club  and 
ad  been  active  in  women's  affairs  at  the 
tate  level. 

Jeorge  G.  Johnson  '13,  on  Sept.  17, 
971.  For  many  years.  Mr.  Johnson  was 
resident  of  the  Bank  of  Mebane.  He  was 
etired  at  the  time  of  his  death  and  made 
lis  home  in  Durham.  Surviving  are  two 
isters,  one  being  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson 
.ivengood  '04,  also  of  Durham. 

Iobert   Leslie   Towe.   Sr..   '13   in   Oc- 


tober. 1971.  Mr.  Towe,  retired  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Simmons  Mill  Co.. 
was  a  resident  of  Roanoke  Rapids,  N.  C. 
He  was  a  charter  member  of  the  local 
Kiwanis  Club,  past  president  of  the 
Roanoke  Rapids  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation, and  a  past  master  of  the  Ma- 
sonic Lodge.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
three  children,  including  a  daughter, 
Sarah  Towe  Wood  (Mrs.  George) 
'42  of  Roanoke  Rapids;  and  two  broth- 
ers, Kenneth  C.  '18  of  Greenwich. 
Conn.,  and  J.  Marvin  '35  of  Rocky 
Mount,  N.  C. 

Mary  Cobb  Harris  Lewis  (Mrs.  W. 
Meriweather)  '20.  on  Oct.  7.  1971.  She 
had  been  a  resident  of  Durham  until 
moving  to  Darlington,  S.  C.  16  years 
ago.  In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  a  son  and  three  grandchil- 
dren. 

Robert  O.  Burton  '22,  on  April  2,  1971. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Nashville.  N.  C. 

Michael  Bradshaw  '23,  a.m.  '25.  on 
Oct.  17,  1971.  A  retired  editor  of  The 
Toledo  Blade,  Mr.  Bradshaw  was  found 
dead  in  his  hotel  room  at  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  where  he  had  been  conducting 
the  Massachusetts  Daily  Newspaper  Sur- 
vey with  two  other  retired  editors.  Dur- 
ing his  career  he  had  been  a  college  teach- 
er and  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  number 
of  papers  including  the  Durham  Herald, 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the  Dan- 
ville. Va.,  Register,  the  Dayton  Herald 
and  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette.  He 
joined  The  Blade  in  1945  and  retired  a 
year  ago.  Surviving  are  a  daughter  and 
two  sons. 

Lawrence  Dailey  (Dinty)  Moore  '23, 
on  Sept.  24,  1971.  A  resident  of  Ra- 
leigh, Mr.  Moore  was  retired  admin- 
istrative assistant  of  the  North  Carolina 
Budget  Bureau.  He  is  survived  by  a  son 
Burt  H.  '51,  of  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  June  M.  Warren  '60 
of  Mount  Pleasant,  S.  C. 

Lemuel  Lee  Bridgers  '25,  on  June  16, 
1971.  He  was  a  resident  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  and  is  survived  by  his 
widow. 

George  Vance  Fulp  '28,  on  Nov.  18, 
1971.  A  native  of  Kernersville.  Mr.  Fulp 
was  past  president  of  the  Bank  of  Ker- 
nersville which  he  joined  in  1928.  He 
retired  in  July  1971.  In  addition  to  his 
wife,  Mr.  Fulp  is  survived  by  two  broth- 
ers,  one   being  James   F..   Sr.,   m.d.   '35 


of  Stoneville.  N.  C. 

Ralph  S.  Pitts.  Sr..  '30.  on  Oct.  29, 
1971.  He  was  co-owner  of  Pitts  Lumber 
Co..  Glen  Alpine,  N.  C  and  a  resident 
of  Morganton.  N.  C.  Survivors  include 
his  widow  and  three  brothers,  O.  H.,  '28, 
William   R..  '29  and  Noah  O..  Jr.  '45. 

Herbert  Alexander  Mason  '37.  on 
Nov.  6,  1971.  He  was  a  resident  of 
Durham,  where  he  operated  the  family 
furniture  business  for  many  years.  Mrs. 
Mason,  a  son.  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Bertr\m  Willoughby  Hart,  Jr.,  '40,  on 
July  28.  1971.  A  resident  of  Winter 
Haven.  Fla..  Mr.  Hart  is  survived  by  his 
widow.  Cornelia  Goddard  Hart  '40,  a 
son,  and  a  daughter. 

Mary  Noble  Phelps  (Mrs.  James  A.) 
a.m.  '43.  on  Nov.  19.  1971.  A  native  of 
Smithfield.  N.  C.  and  a  resident  of  Dur- 
ham. Mrs.  Phelps  had  taught  in  the  Dur- 
ham public  schools,  at  Peace  College  in 
Raleigh,  and  at  Twaddell's  Private  School 
in  Durham.  She  is  survived  by  her  hus- 
band and  a  daughter. 

Betty  Ann  Williams  Holroyd  '49,  on 
Nov.  22.  1971.  The  wife  of  Casper  Hol- 
royd '49  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  she  suc- 
cumbed of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage.  In 
addition  to  her  husband,  Mrs.  Holroyd 
is  survived  by  three  daughters,  two  in 
college  and  one  in  junior  high  school. 

Robert  E.  Connor  e.e.  '50,  in  June 
1971.  Mrs.  Connor,  his  widow,  resides  in 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Dr.  Jack  Fleet  '67  on  Oct.  12,  1971. 
A  graduate  of  Tulane  Medical  School 
last  June.  Dr.  Fleet  was  accidentally 
killed  while  lifting  weights.  He  was  serv- 
ing his  first  year  of  internship  at  the 
Orange  County  Medical  Center  in  Ana- 
heim. Calif.  Surviving  are  his  parents, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joel  Fleet,  and  four  sisters 
of  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Ethel  Mae  Long  Kale,  on  Sept. 
7.  1971.  A  resident  of  Durham,  Mrs. 
Kale  had  been  affiliated  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity since  1944.  For  22  years  she  was 
librarian  in  the  College  of  Engineering 
and  later  was  secretary  in  the  Department 
of  Education.  In  1954  the  engineering 
students  at  Duke  named  her  an  honorary 
member  of  their  leadership  society,  The 
Order  of  Saint  Patrick.  She  was  organizer 
and  advisor  to  the  Student  Engineers' 
Wives  Club  at  Duke  from  1946  to  1956. 
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J.  he  administration  shouldn't  represent  itself  as  'The 
University,'  "  states  sociology  professor  Jack  Preiss. 
"The  administration  is  only  one  segment." 

Dr.  Preiss  is  a  man  known  for  involving  himself  in 
issues  and  speaking  his  mind  publicly — sometimes  in 
direct  opposition  to  that  University  administration.  "I 
see  nothing  unusual  in  what  I  do,"  he  says  (though 
he  notes  that  "some  think  it's  natural"  that  he  teaches 
a  course  in  deviant  social  behavior),  and  calls  it  "a 
sad  commentary"  that  what  he  does  is  considered  unus- 
ual and  undesirable  by  some  at  Duke. 

"Controversy  is  essential  in  a  university,"  Dr.  Preiss 
says.  "Not  for  its  own  sake,  but  if  the  place  is  a  forum 
for  ideas,  controversy  is  the  essence — plus  a  tough 
hide." 

Four  years  ago  Dr.  Preiss  raised  some  local  hackles 
when  he  characterized  most  of  the  student  body  as  a 
"timid  generation"  shying  away  from  facing  life;  and 
more  recently  he  has  been  active  in  the  University's 
relations  with  its  nonacademic  employees.  A  former 
Durham  city  councilman,  Dr.  Preiss  believes  that  the 
importance  of  local  government  is  overlooked  by  many 
citizens. 

"One  can  have  a  considerable  effect  on  one's  com- 
munity just  by  getting  involved  in  it,"  he  says.  Not  a 
believer  in  limiting  one's  endeavors  ("Spending  your 
life  in  one  educational  institution  is  no  great  accom- 
plishment."), he  ran  for  office  because,  "As  a  citizen, 
what  I  saw  was  undesirable  and  I  thought  I  could  rep- 
resent a  different  view.  I've  had  the  chance,  and  I 
wouldn't  trade  that  for  anything  I  can  think  of." 
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On  March  3,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
unanimously  endorsed  a  proposal  to  merge 
Trinity  and  The  Woman's  College. 


THE  MERGER: 


A  reasonable  step  to  take 


The  fourteenth  of  May  will  see  the  graduation  of 
the  last  classes  ever  from  Trinity  and  Woman's  Colleges 
of  Duke  University;  when  school  opens  in  September 
there  will  be  no  longer  separate  colleges  for  men  and 


Pictured   is  the   East  Duke   Building   during  the  1920's  when 
East  Campus  was  Trinity  College. 


women,  but  rather  a  single  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
for  undergraduates  of  both  sexes. 

The  merger  of  the  two  colleges  was  given  final  ap- 
proval by  the  University  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  meet- 
ing on  3  March.  The  Trustees'  action  culminated  sev- 
eral years  of  discussion  within  the  administration  con- 
cerning a  renovation  of  the  undergraduate  college  struc- 
ture. When  Woman's  College  Dean  Juanita  Kreps  re- 
signed in  November,  soon  after  the  resignations  of  Dean 
of  Undergraduate  Education  James  L.  Price  and  Dean 
of  Trinity  College  Hugh  M.  Hall  were  submitted,  she 
noted  that  the  concurrent  resignations  of  the  three  top 
administrators  in  the  coordinate  college  structure 
marked  a  possible  starting  point  for  consideration  of  a 
merger. 

The  executive  committees  of  the  General  Alumni 
Association  and  the  Woman's  College  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation were  consulted  and  voiced  their  approval  of  the 
merger;  a  student  referendum  conducted  in  December 
indicated  sentiments  favoring  some  form  of  merger  by 
a  margin  of  better  than  twelve  to  one.  Then  on  1 1 
January,  a  memorandum  circulated  to  the  faculty  over 
the  signature  of  Provost  Frederic  N.  Cleaveland  offi- 
cially proposed  merger  of  the  colleges  and  restructuring 
of  the  deans'  staffs  as  a  reasonable  step  to  take  in  recog- 
nition of  the  gradual  but  increasing  erosion  of  "the 
identity  and  workability  of  the  coordinate  colleges  at 
Duke"  over  the  past  two  decades. 


The  end  of  any  institution  provokes  nostalgia  and 
retrospection.  No  doubt  there  are  a  sizable  number  of 
alumni  and  alumnae  with  fond  memories  of  East  and 
West  and  their  separate  colleges  and  identities;  no  doubt 
some  of  these  individuals  look  upon  the  merger  as  the 
unwarranted  abolition  of  something  that  has  been  good 
and  fine  and  beneficial.  To  repeat  the  cliche  that  "The 
Times  They  Are  A-Changin'  "  is  to  indulge  in  rhetorical 
banality,  but  the  circumstance  of  that  phrase  having 
been  shouted,  sung,  and  placarded  into  the  slogan- 
eering scrapheap  doesn't  quite  render  it  invalid  here. 

To  say  that  the  times  are  a-changin'  and  that  Duke's 
residential  and  administrative  systems  have  become  vic- 
tims of  a  cosmic  cycle,  is  only  slightly  misleading;  to 
be  more  precise,  the  "times,"  as  regards  the  coordinate 
college  structure,  have  been  a-changin'  ever  since 
Trinity  and  Woman's  Colleges  were  established  as 
separate  educational  entities.  In  fact,  the  coordinate 
college  structure  itself  was  conceived  and  instituted  in 
the  first  place  out  of  recognition  that  the  times  were  a- 
changin'  fifty  years  ago,  and  that  for  Mr.  Duke's  col- 
lege to  be  the  educational  leader  he  envisioned  it  would 
have  to  be  cognizant  of  and  responsive  to  what  was 
happening  down  town  in  society  as  well  as  down  home 
in  academia. 

The  particular  trend  that  brought  about  the  co- 
ordinate colleges  was  the  feminist  movement  of  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries.  Women, 
excluded  from  the  bastions  of  higher  education,  had  be- 
gun chipping  at  the  for-men-only  traditions  of  institu- 
tions such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  the  1860s,  and 
during  the  next  three  decades  the  notion  of  genuine 
higher  education  for  women — as  opposed  to  "finishing 
school"  dilletantism — caught  on  in  other  universities  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

In  1896,  Washington  Duke  offered  a  $100,000  en- 
dowment to  Trinity  College,  then  just-recently  moved 
to  Durham,  on  the  condition  that  by  the  end  of  1897 
the  college  completely  open  its  doors  to  women,  "plac- 
ing them  in  the  future  on  an  equal  footing  with 
men  .  .  ."  Women  had  been  allowed  to  study  as  private 
students  with  Trinity  professors  since  1866,  and  in  1878 
the  Giles  sisters  had  become  the  first  women  to  receive 
Trinity  degrees;  but  until  Washington  Duke's  offer,  co- 
education at  Trinity  was  a  rare  and  highly  experimental 
innovation. 

Plans  for  a  coordinate  college  system  along  the 
lines  of  what  had  been  established  with  Harvard  and 
Radcliffe  in  1 893  began  to  be  formulated  almost  as 
soon  as  Trinity  became  truly  co-ed,  but  lack  of  funds 
to  build  and  staff  a  separate  woman's  college  kept  the 
project  in  limbo.  The  enrollment  of  women  students 
at  Trinity  steadily  increased,  and  the  idea  of  coeduca- 


tion was  spreading  throughout  the  country.  Trinity 
College  President  W.  P.  Few  wrote  in  1919.  after  World 
War  I  and  the  suffragette  movement,  that  "it  is  ap- 
parent that  woman  is  entering  upon  a  new  era.  The 
old  occupations  for  women  are  too  narrow;  therefore, 
the  old  education  is  inadequate."  The  best  form  for 
"new  education,"  he  felt,  was  a  coordinate  system, 
which  would  provide  women  with  educational  oppor- 
tunity equal  to  that  for  men,  but  also  be  oriented  to 
"help  woman  find  herself  in  this  new  era  without  losing 
the  values  that  have  made  the  Southern  woman  famous 
in  history." 

There  was  another  consideration  of  which  Dr.  Few 
was  aware:  the  spread  of  coeducation  had  created  a 
backlash  effect.  The  attitude  of  fifty  years  before  that 
women  had  no  place  in  institutions  of  higher  learning 
had  never  completely  died  out,  and  was  experiencing  a 
revival  in  the  early  decades  of  this  century.  The  Pres- 
ident wrote  that,  in  planning  for  the  College's  future, 
"we  have  to  reckon  with  the  prejudice  of  most  men  and 
many  women  through  all  the  Eastern  states."  So  that 
famous  phrase  "separate  but  equal"  finally  became  the 
modus  operandi  when  James  B.  Duke's  Indenture  cre- 
ated Duke  U.  out  of  Trinity  C. 

The  East  Campus,  home  of  old  Trinity  College,  first 
became  the  exclusive  home  of  the  new  Woman's  Col- 
lege in  1930,  with  the  completion  of  the  West  Campus 
plant  a  mile  away.  All  freshman  and  most  sophomore 
women  took  all  of  their  classes  on  East  Campus,  and 
separate  library,  gymnasium,  laboratory,  and  union  fa- 
cilities were  available  for  women;  a  number  of  extra- 
curricular programs  had  been  established  exclusively 
by  and  for  the  women  students;  in  her  1930-31  report 
to  the  Trustees,  Dean  Alice  M.  Baldwin  reported  "a 
new  initiative  and  sense  of  unity  and  power"  among 
the  girls  of  Woman's  College. 

But  the  mile  separation  of  East  and  West  began 
growing  shorter  and  shorter  as  soon  as  the  Dukes  and 
Duchesses  found  there  was  a  road  between  campuses. 
As  an  example  of  what  began  almost  immediately  to 
happen  to  the  separate  college  identities,  in  1936  Dean 
Baldwin  was  reporting  that  the  magazine  Distaff — one 
of  the  East  Campus  extracurriculars  that  had  been 
started  in  1930 — was  defunct,  and  that  there  was  in- 
terest on  East  in  securing  for  women  "a  better  place 
on  the  editorial  and  business  staffs  of  the  various  col- 
lege publications  whose  editors-in-chief  were  men." 

Perhaps  more  importantly  than  the  mutual  gravita- 
tion of  yin  and  yang,  was  the  fact  that  students  were 
thinking  of  themselves  as  members  of  a  University  com- 
munity, more  than  of  individual  college  ones;  sharing 
in  the  enthusiasm  of  launching  a  new,  already-famous 
educational  institution  of  national  scope,  which  included 
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With  the  completion  of  the  West  Campus  in  1930,  East  Campus  became  the  Woman's  College 

and  the  coordinate  system  came  into  existence. 


men  and  women,  graduate  and  professional  students  as 
well  as  undergraduates. 

Attitudes  beyond  the  wall  were  changing,  too,  re- 
garding coeducation  and  the  relation  of  the  sexes  to 
each  other;  and  students  from  all  over  the  United  States 
brought  new,  different,  often  conflicting  attitudes  to 
school  with  them.  The  Roaring  Twenties  left  their 
mark  on  the  Depression  Thirties,  and  "new  deal"  was 
more  than  the  catchphrase  for  the  current  Administra- 
tion's politics.  The  children  who  had  grown  up  under 
the  shadow  of  the  Lost  Generation  were  coming  to  col- 
lege, and  in  her  1930-31  report  Dean  Baldwin  noted 
that  "Changed  conditions  on  the  campus  and  the  con- 
fusion of  today  in  regard  to  social  standards  increase 
the  difficulties  both  for  the  students  and  for  those  who 
are  guiding  them." 

From  the  beginning,  the  erosion  of  the  "separate 
but  equal"  nature  of  undergraduate  education  at  Duke 
was  a  slow  process,  but  a  steady  one.  Although  some 
vestiges  of  the  original  men-west,  women-east  academic 
scheme  remained  until  the  mid-1960s  (such  as  assign- 
ment to  freshman  course  sections  by  sex),  Duke  was 
becoming  in  fact,  if  not  in  letter,  more  co-ed  than  co- 
ord. The  College  of  Engineering  was  housed  on  East 
Campus  in  Southgate  Hall  (which,  ironically,  was  built 


to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  woman's  college  in  old  Trinity 
days,  became  a  male  engineers'  dorm,  then  a  girls'  dorm 
again,  and  now  is  co-ed)  during  the  1940s,  and  female 
nursing  students  have  lived  on  West  Campus  in  the 
Medical  Center  complex  since  1932.  In  his  report  to 
the  Trustees  covering  the  period  1949-54,  University 
President  A.  Hollis  Edens  cited  a  clear  need  "for  co- 
ordination of  effort  and  exchange  of  information  among 
the  three  undergraduate  colleges."  In  1949  Alan  K. 
Manchester  had  been  appointed  to  the  newly-created 
post  of  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Studies,  "to  coordinate 
and  plan"  at  the  undergraduate  level.  Admissions  had 
come  to  be  handled  through  a  University  registrar,  and 
a  central  records  office  had  been  created. 

In  the  spring  of  1967  the  separate  men's  and  wom- 
en's student  government  organizations  were  merged  into 
the  single  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University.  In 
the  fall  of  1 967  a  number  of  Woman's  College  students 
were  housed  in  the  Graduate  Center  on  West  Campus, 
due  to  overcrowding  in  the  East  dormitories.  The  ad- 
vent of  "living-learning  corridors"  in  some  of  the  wom- 
en's residences  in  the  mid-60s,  coming  concurrently 
with  residential  renovations  on  West  Campus,  made  it 
apparent  that  students  expected  their  education  to  in- 
clude more  than  a  lecture-library-laboratory  cycle,  and 
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to  be  a  unified  "university  experience"  involving  more 
than  the  strictly  academic  side  of  college  life.  Dormi- 
tory federations,  composed  of  several  living  groups  or- 
ganized for  academic,  special  interest,  as  well  as  social 
projects,  and  "dorm  courses"  set  up  jointly  by  men's 
and  women's  living  groups  or  fraternities  and  sororities, 
appeared  in  the  late  '60s  as  legitimate  educational  enter- 
prises. 

In  the  summer  of  1969,  the  University's  Residential 
Life  Committee  recommended  that  the  federations  be 
incorporated  as  part  of  the  University's  residential  sys- 
tem, the  University  assigning  to  the  federations  con- 
tiguous groups  of  dormitories.  The  RLC  also  recom- 
mended, in  light  of  the  success  of  the  living-learning 
corridors,  the  establishment  of  a  coeducational  living 
group  of  students  engaged  in  independent  study  pro- 
grams. 

The  coeducational  living  group  was  instituted  in  the 
fall  of  1970,  housed  in  the  Faculty  Apartments  build- 
ing on  East  (which  had  been  renamed  Wilson  House 
after  retired  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Women  Mary 
Grace  Wilson).  The  coeducational  federations,  com- 
posed of  all-men  and  all-women  dormitories,  were  in- 
stituted in  the  fall  of  1971,  one  on  East  Campus  and 
two  on  West,  along  with  three  more  co-ed,  or  "alternate 
plan,"  dorms. 

The  past  five  years  have  also  seen  an  increasingly 
large  number  of  both  men  and  women  students  moving 
off-campus,  due  to  overcrowding  in  the  dormitories  as 
well  as  individual  preference  for  the  privacy  and  quiet 
afforded  by  off-campus  living.  So,  by  the  beginning  of 
the  present  school  year,  the  concept  of  the  "separate 
but  equal"  men's  and  women's  colleges  had  become 
once  again  little  more  than  a  concept.  The  East-West 
residential  dichotomy  no  longer  existed,  extracurricular 
organizations,  student  government,  and  the  student 
judicial  system  were  fully  integrated.  The  students  were 
organized  and  operating  and  thinking  on  a  University- 
wide  basis;  the  faculty  was  recruited,  assigned,  and 
organized  on  a  University-wide  basis;  but  the  adminis- 
tration was  still  organized  through  duplicate  and  in- 
creasingly awkward  separate  structures. 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  institutions  to  outlive  their 
usefulness  and  viability,  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
the  coordinate  structure  in  1930  have  all  but  vanished. 
President  Few,  even  while  he  was  recommending  co- 
ordinate colleges  for  old  Trinity,  believed  that  coeduca- 


Southgate  House  was  built  as  part  of  Trinity  College  to  be 
the  nucleus  of  a  Woman's  College.  Since  that  time  it  has 
housed  male  engineering  students,  been  a  girls'  dormitory 
again,  and  is  presently  a  coeducational  dormitory. 


tion  was  "the  logic  of  the  future,"  but  also  that,  for  the 
sake  of  practicality,  it  would  be  more  feasible  "for  a 
generation  at  any  rate,  to  provide  separate  but  equal 
classwork." 

The  coordinate  colleges  were,  it  must  be  admitted, 
a  compromise  between  the  sentiments  and  demands  of 
two  coexisting  eras.  Universities  are  not  ivory  towers, 
and  the  campus  is  not  immune  to  what  happens  out- 
side the  ivy;  today  most  students  attend  coeducational 
high  schools  before  they  come  to  college,  and  men  and 
women  follow  the  same  interests  and  professions  after 
they  leave. 

Nostalgia  is  a  legitimate  emotion  at  the  ending  of 
Duke's  coordinate  college  system,  for  anyone  who  has 
spent  a  portion  of  his  or  her  life  as  a  part  of  it;  but 
the  fact  that  we  live  in  a  sexually  integrated  society,  the 
necessity  of  administrative  efficiency,  and  the  sense  of 
Duke  undergraduates  that  they  are  members  of  a  Uni- 
versity community,  not  students  in  separate  institutions 
located  a  mile  apart,  make  the  merging  of  Trinity  and 
Woman's  Colleges  an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

— J.W. 


Duke  Pays 
An  Income 
For  Life? 


How? 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Henry,  both  Duke  alumni, 
looked  at  their  assets  and  wished  they  could  sell  some 
stock  and  put  their  money  into  an  investment  yielding 
a  higher  income.  But  they  knew  that  if  they  sold  the 
stock  they  would  have  to  pay  a  sizable  capital  gain  tax. 
So  they  transferred  their  stock  to  Duke  under  a  trust 
agreement  which  provides  that  they  will  continue  to  re- 
ceive income  from  the  trust  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
and  that  Duke,  as  a  charitable  institution,  will  be  free 
to  sell  the  stock  and  reinvest  without  being  liable  for  the 
capital  gain  tax. 

The  Henrys  get  a  higher  income  from  their  invest- 
ment and  help  insure  future  support  for  the  University. 
They  also  protect  themselves  against  inflation  because 
as  the  annual  value  of  the  trust  assets  increases,  their 
income  increases. 

Originally,  the  value  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry's  trust 
was  $100,000,  and  under  the  trust  agreement  they  were 
to  be  paid,  in  semiannual  installments,  six  per  cent  of 
the  trust's  value  each  year.  The  first  year  they  received 
$6,000  as  income.  By  the  second  year,  the  value  of  the 
trust  had  risen  to  $  1 04,000  and  they  were  paid  $6,240. 
After  Mr.  Henry's  death,  Mrs.  Henry  will  continue  to 
receive  six  per  cent  of  the  trust's  value  as  income,  for 
the  rest  of  her  life;  at  her  death,  the  trust  will  become 
the  sole  property  of  Duke,  and  income  from  it  will  help 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  University's  operation. 

An  actual  trust  similar  to  the  hypothetical  one 
above,  has  been  established  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howard 
Easley  of  Durham.  Dr.  Easley  is  a  retired  professor 
of  education  at  Duke  and  Mrs.  Easley  is  a  practicing 
physician;  Dr.  Easley  says  of  their  life  income  arrange- 
ment, "This  has  increased  our  spendable  income  and 
I'll  tell  anyone  how  great  it  is!" 

Although  increased  income  is  one  of  the  most  ev- 
ident advantages  of  the  Life  Income  Trusts,  there  are 
others.  The  University  manages  the  gift,  relieving  the 
donor  of  the  trouble  of  looking  after  his  own  investment 
or  paying  an  adviser.  In  addition  to  avoiding  the 
capital  gain  tax  which  he  would  have  to  pay  if  he  sold 
his  holdings  in  order  to  reinvest,  he  gains  an  immediate 
charitable  contribution  deduction  for  his  income  tax, 
and  a  future  charitable  deduction  for  his  estate  tax.  In 
many  cases  the  donor's  income  from  his  investments 
will  increase  after  he  has  transferred  them  to  Duke, 
which  is  free  to  reassess  and  alter  its  investment  port- 
folio without  being  liable  to  taxation. 

After  the  death  of  the  donor,  and  whomever  he 
may  have  named  as  a  second  beneficiary  to  also  receive 
income  for  life,  his  property  continues  to  work  for  the 


high  ideals  which  he  expressed  in  making  the  gift  orig- 
inally. 

Another  life  income  plan  is  the  new  Life  Income 
Fund  (see  back  cover).  Under  this  program,  gifts  to 
Duke  are  pooled  for  investment  purposes,  and  each 
donor  receives  an  income  from  the  pool's  earnings. 

A  gift  to  the  Life  Income  Fund  entitles  the  donor 
to  a  number  of  units  of  the  Fund,  proportionate  to  the 
size  of  his  gift.  A  minimum  contribution  of  $5,000  is 
required  for  participation.  Each  calendar  quarter,  do- 
nors receive  shares  of  the  Fund's  earnings  according  to 
the  number  of  units  they  have.  Donors  may  name  their 
spouses  as  the  second  beneficiary,  to  continue  receiving 
income  after  the  donor's  death;  the  amount  of  income 
is  not  affected  by  there  being  a  second  beneficiary,  nor 
by  his  or  her  age.  Under  the  law,  gifts  to  the  Fund  are 
irrevocable;  there  is  no  provision  under  which  Duke 
could  withdraw  funds  from  the  principal  to  meet  any 
individual  donor's  emergency  needs.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  last  surviving  beneficiary,  a  gift  becomes  the 
property  of  Duke. 

Income  from  the  Fund  is  subject  to  income  tax,  but 
the  donor  realizes  a  significant  tax  deduction  during  the 
year  in  which  the  gift  is  made  and,  in  some  cases,  during 
succeeding  years.  In  addition  to  estate  tax  benefits,  gifts 
can  usually  be  set  up  so  that  there  is  no  federal  gift  tax 
to  be  paid  if  a  second  beneficiary  is  named. 

The  Fund  will  invest  in  a  wide  range  of  securities 
and  will  regularly  review  its  portfolio,  with  the  primary 
investment  objective  of  obtaining  an  income  of  between 
five  and  six  percent.  Although  current  income  is  the 
primary  objective,  Duke  will  also  attempt  to  provide 
opportunity  for  growth  of  the  Fund  and,  toward  meet- 
ing both  goals,  the  Fund's  investments  will  be  adapted 
to  changes  in  the  national  economy. 

Contributions  to  higher  education  are  a  way  for 
individuals  to  invest  in  society's  future — indeed,  have  a 
hand  in  molding  that  future.  Confidence  in  the  value 
and  importance  of  the  Life  Income  Fund,  both  for  the 
individual  participants  and  for  Duke,  is  reflected  in 
the  fact  that  two  of  the  first  three  donors  in  the  Fund 
are  University  Chancellor  John  O.  Blackburn  and  for- 
mer Dean  of  the  Law  School  E.  R.  Latty. 

Giving  through  the  Life  Income  Trusts  and  the 
Life  Income  Fund  is  a  way  by  which  alumni  and 
friends  of  Duke  University  can  be  sure  that  their  life's 
work  lives  on  after  them  in  a  form  contributing  to  the 
bettering  of  the  human  condition.  Detailed  information 
may  be  obtained  by  writing  to  F.  Roger  Thaler,  Office 
of  Development,  Duke  University. 
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The  Institute  for  Policy  Sciences  and  Public 
Affairs  is  an  attempt  by  Duke  to  increase 
the  student's  educational  opportunities. 


Involvement, 
With  Intellect  and  Reason 


i 


hat  ivy-covered  walls  don't  keep  the  day-to-day 
world  out,  is  a  fact  of  life  that  American  colleges  have 
had  to  learn  to  live  with  lately.  The  sound  and  fury  of 
the  "revolution"  seem  to  have  settled  a  bit,  at  least  for 
the  moment,  but  one  lingering  effect  of  the  years  of 
collegiate  uprisings  is  the  decline  of  the  college  campus 
as  a  cloister  out  of  the  path  of  the  mundane  world  and 
a  heightened  sense  of  social  debt  and  responsibility  in 
the  collective  consciousness  of  academe. 

Direct  involvement  in  the  workings  of  the  greater 
world  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon  for  American 
universities.  Universities  undeniably  affect  the  develop- 
ment of  their  society,  as  the  students  whom  they  ed- 
ucate become  a  sizable  and  influential  percentage  of 
the  citizenry  of  that  society;  and  in  the  last  half-century, 
American  colleges  have  increasingly  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  training  grounds  for  the  nation's  leaders.  Buck 
Duke  evidently  intended  his  university  to  be  a  force 
for  the  betterment  of  the  human  condition,  for  he  wrote 
into  the  Indenture  that  established  Duke  University, 
"...  I  advise  that  courses  at  this  university  be  arranged, 
first,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preachers, 
teachers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  because  these  are 
most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept  and  example 
can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind  .  .  ." 


The  training  of  students  for  positions  of  social  and 
political  leadership,  and  the  direct  involvement  of  uni- 
versities in  seeking  solutions  to  the  problems  of  the  real 
world,  have  been  traditionally  left  to  happy  coincidence 
and  individual  whim;  but  last  fall  Duke  made  a  formal 
commitment  to  involvement  in  the  world  beyond  the 
East  Campus  wall,  with  the  establishment  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Policy  Science  and  Public  Affairs,  an  institution 
designed  to  apply  academic  method  to  the  solving  of 
real  social  problems  and  to  the  training  of  students  for 
careers  in  public  service. 

According  to  Institute  Director  Joel  Fleishman, 
formerly  Associate  Provost  for  Urban  Studies  and  Pro- 
grams at  Yale,  "The  purpose  of  the  Institute  is  to  en- 
able the  University  community  to  focus  its  attention 
more  readily  on  urgent  and  continuing  public  policy 
problems  in  our  society.  We  hope  that  it  will  provide  a 
vehicle  by  which  Duke  faculty  members  and  students 
can  express  social  concern  in  careful,  rigorous  thought, 
leading  to  an  understanding  of  how  to  solve  some  of 
the  problems  of  the  city,  state,  region,  and  nation." 

Fleishman  doesn't  think  that  student  concern  and 
activism  regarding  social  problems  has  ended.  He  at- 
tributes the  relative  calm  of  the  campus  of  1972  not  to 
any  lack  of  interest,  but  to  confusion  and  cynicism 
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stemming  from  frustrated  attempts  at  bringing  about 
genuine  change. 

"We  will  be  greatly  at  fault,"  Fleishman  told  the 
Founders'  Day  meeting  of  the  Duke  University  National 
Council,  "if  we  fail  to  use  this  period  of  calm  to  do  the 
things  which  must  be  done,  and  to  do  them  right." 

For  Fleishman,  this  means  channeling  the  energy 
and  enthusiasm  of  students  sincerely  interested  in  work- 
ing to  improve  their  society  into  the  kind  of  hard,  pain- 
staking work  that  produces  results.  Fleishman  is  opti- 
mistic about  the  students  whom  the  Institute  will  try  to 
reach;  he  considers  the  students  of  today  to  be  "more 
responsible"  in  their  activism  than  those  of  the  recent 
past. 

"The  emotional  commitment  to  social  change  has 
not  lessened,"  he  says.  "But  students  today  see  intellect 
and  reason  to  be  as  important  as  emotion  in  solving 
problems.  The  students  of  four  and  five  years  ago 
were  basically  romantics — and  romanticism  never 
solved  problems." 


It  is  the  job  of  the  Institute,  then,  to  motivate  stu- 
dents to  direct  their  enthusiasm  into  constructive  chan- 
nels.   To  accomplish  this,  the  Institute  gives  a  student 


work  experience  as  an  intern  in  a  policy-making  agency 
or  in  a  community  organization,  as  well  as  formal 
classroom  work  and  individual  research,  so  that  the 
student's  "real-life"  experience  feeds  his  interest  in  an 
area  of  public  affairs  and  motivates  him  to  learn  the 
theory  and  tools  necessary  for  solving  social  problems. 

(Such  a  pattern,  of  experience  before  theory,  par- 
allels what  happens  in  actual  policy  making.  In  the 
real  world,  theory  and  tools  are  formulated  as  responses 
to  real  problems;  but  the  traditional  educational  pattern 
has  been  to  teach  the  student  theory  and  tools  without 
any  taste  of  the  real  thing,  so  that  the  student  leaves 
school  with  a  distorted  view  of  policy  making  and  little 
sensitivity  to  or  knowledge  of  the  problems  of  working 
with  people  and  institutions  on  the  outside.) 

The  curriculum  which  the  Institute  plans  to  de- 
velop for  undergraduates  will  consist  of  three  types  of 
courses:  "core,"  essentially  theoretical  and  methodolog- 
ical, providing  quantitative,  economic,  and  political 
tools  of  analysis;  "substantive  policy,"  which  will  utilize 
the  techniques  and  viewpoints  of  various  disciplines  in 
considering  particular  areas  of  public  policy;  and  the 
courses  involving  internships  in  policy-making  agencies. 
The  internship  courses,  each  lasting  a  full  calendar  year, 
begin  in  the  spring  semester,  when  the  students  are 
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oriented  to  the  basic  nature  of  the  problems  with  which 
they  are  working.  During  the  summer,  the  students 
are  placed  in  jobs  in  public  or  private  organizations 
dealing  with  the  particular  problem  area;  the  jobs  for 
each  course,  which  are  selected  by  the  Institute,  will 
all  be  in  the  same  city — either  the  Triangle  area,  or  in 
some  other  city  where  the  students  can  continue  meet- 
ing in  seminars  together  while  they  work.  This  year, 
one  course  has  its  summer  component  in  the  Triangle, 
and  two  others  have  theirs  in  Washington.  To  be  cer- 
tain that  students  can  have  jobs  that  are  in  fact  educa- 
tional, the  Institute  will  subsidize  part  of  each  intern's 
salary.  In  the  fall  semester  the  students  return  to  class 
work,  and  reexamine  the  material  presented  in  the 
spring  in  light  of  their  summer  experiences. 

Although  the  Institute  is  still  in  its  earliest  formative 
stages,  it  has  set  up  three  internship  courses  which  be- 
gan with  the  current  semester  in  January:  "Administra- 
tion of  Justice,"  "Communications  Policy,"  and  "Health 
Policy."  The  Institute  is  also  currently  sponsoring  three 
other  courses  jointly  with  other  departments  in  the  Uni- 
versity: "Policy  Choice  as  Value  Conflict,"  "Problems 
in  Communications,"  and  a  Research/Policy  graduate 
seminar  on  environmental  policy.  Sixty  students  are 
enrolled  in  the  internship  courses,  and  all  six  Institute- 
related  courses  have  a  total  enrollment  of  about  one 
hundred.  The  Institute  has  initiated  steps  to  establish 
an  undergraduate  major  in  Public  Policy  Studies  start- 
ing in  the  fall  of  1972,  as  well  as  a  graduate  program 
similar  to  the  undergraduate  one. 

The  graduate  program,  though,  will  not  offer  an 
independent  master's  degree.  Students  in  the  graduate 
program  will  be  required  to  be  pursuing  concurrently 
a  graduate  or  professional  degree  in  a  traditional  ac- 
ademic field,  or  to  already  hold  such  a  degree.  It  is 
Fleishman's  belief  that  the  best  students,  those  most 
likely  one  day  to  fill  policy-making  positions,  are  and 
will  continue  to  be  attracted  to  the  traditional  profes- 
sions and  academic  disciplines  such  as  medicine,  law, 
engineering,  business,  political  science,  or  economics. 
The  joint  degree  programs  will  provide  such  students 
with  familiarity  with  the  problems  of  public  affairs,  as 
well  as  a  thorough  grounding  and  credentials  in  a  dis- 
cipline involved  in  the  making  of  public  policy. 


It  will  take  a  year  for  the  Institute  to  be  geared  up 
to  full  working  status;  courses  must  be  designed,  faculty 
recruited,  funds  raised,  programs  approved.  But  once 
the  Institute  is  organized  and  operating,  plans  call  for 
it  to  become  an  active  research  organization  as  well  as 
an  educational  one.  Graduate  students  and  faculty 
members  will  engage  in  research  work,  possibly  con- 


tracting with  governmental  agencies  or  industry,  to  find 
practical  solutions  to  real  problems.  A  publications 
series  is  planned,  to  present  the  Institute's  work  and 
proposals  to  the  public  and  to  researchers  and  policy 
makers  across  the  nation. 

An  innovation  that  the  Institute  has  already  brought 
to  Duke  is  the  establishment  of  "Professorships  of  the 
Practice  of  Public  Affairs,"  faculty  positions  for  indi- 
viduals whose  credentials  for  teaching  students  in  public 
affairs  have  been  earned  largely  through  the  school  of 
hard  knocks.  The  first  "Professor  of  the  Practice"  is 
Eugene  Patterson,  Pulitzer  Prizewinning  former  editor 
of  the  Atlanta  Constitution  and  former  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Washington  Post.  Patterson,  unfortunately 
for  Duke,  will  return  to  the  world  of  action  next  fall  as 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  but 
in  the  future  the  Institute  will  sponsor  several  such  pro- 
fessorships on  a  permanent  basis,  as  well  as  maintain 
the  other  faculty  necessary  to  carry  on  its  work. 

A  series  of  colloquium  and  symposium  programs 
and  visiting  lecturers  which  the  Institute  has  set  up  has 
been  enthusiastically  received  by  the  University  com- 
munity at  large.  Individuals  appearing  in  Institute- 
sponsored  programs  last  fall  included  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Dan  Henkin  and  former  NBC  newsman 
Sander  Vanocur  in  his  first  public  appearance  after 
leaving  NBC.  Tentative  programs  for  the  spring  in- 
clude appearances  by  Democratic  National  Committee 
chairman  Larry  O'Brien,  and  members  of  President 
Nixon's  staff  Henry  Kissinger  and  Herb  Klein. 


I  radical  work  on  real  problems  may  be  done  by 
University  faculty  members  without  an  institute  to  spon- 
sor it,  and  Duke  students  in  the  past  have  found  sum- 
mer jobs  in  policy-making  areas  on  their  own.  But 
understanding  social  problems  as  wholes  calls  for  the 
effort  of  numerous  relevant  disciplines;  and  a  student's 
real-world  experience  without  intensive  related  aca- 
demic work  has  only  incidental  educational  value. 

It  is  the  role  of  the  Institute  of  Policy  Science  and 
Public  Affairs  to  assist  in  gathering  the  tools  and  theories 
of  the  various  disciplines  and  bringing  them  to  bear 
collectively  on  the  problems  of  contemporary  society; 
its  goal  is  to  train  students  interested  in  public  service 
careers  to  fill  positions  of  social  responsibility  effectively 
and  wisely.  The  energy,  idealism,  and  sincere  social 
concern  of  some  of  1972's  college  students  can  be  a 
valuable  resource,  and  the  creation  of  the  Duke  Insti- 
tute is  a  step  toward  producing  citizens  who,  in  or  out 
of  the  public  eye,  can  contribute  to  the  betterment  of 
society. 

— J.W. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  VOTES  TO  MERGE 
TRINITY  AND  THE  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

Meeting  on  March  3,  the  Duke  University  Board 
of  Trustees  unanimously  passed  a  proposal  which  abol- 
ished the  undergraduate  coordinate  colleges  at  Duke 
and  designated  the  creation  of  a  single  undergraduate 
college  for  men  and  women.  In  its  proposal  the  Board 
stated  that  the  new  college,  named  Trinity  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  "will  be  organized  on  the  basis  of 
concepts  to  be  developed." 

Through  their  action,  the  Trustees  endorsed  of- 
ficially an  action  which  had  been  under  serious  dis- 
cussion on  the  Duke  campus  for  some  months.  They 
declined,  however,  to  outline  the  specific  structure  of 
the  college's  administration.  Their  proposal  endorsed  in 
principal  the  merger  of  The  Woman's  College  and 
Trinity  College,  and  went  on  to  discontinue  the  posi- 
tions of  Dean  of  Trinity  College  and  Dean  of  The 
Woman's  College,  and  to  declare  that  the  position, 
Vice  Provost  and  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Education, 
be  replaced  by  a  new  position  entitled  Vice  Provost  and 
Dean  of  Trinity  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The 
Board  felt  that  the  new  Vice  Provost  should  be  named 
before  the  structure  of  the  undergraduate  college  is 
determined  in  order  that  he  or  she  might  be  involved 
in  its  development. 

In  other  business,  the  Board  heard  a  report  from 
Dr.  Robert  Ballantyne,  the  Director  of  Undergraduate 
Admissions,  who  reported  that  a  record  number  of 
high  school  students  have  applied  to  Duke  for  entrance 
in  1972-73.  Dr.  Ballantyne  noted  that  6,727  men  and 
women  have  applied  as  undergraduates  for  1972-73, 
an  increase  of  1,059  over  this  past  year.  Applications 
for  The  Woman's  College  increased  32%,  for  Trinity 
College  15%,  for  The  School  of  Nursing  30%,  and  for 
The  School  of  Engineering  5%.  Dr.  Ballantyne  also 
explained  the  new  admissions  notification  schedule 
which  went  into  effect  this  year,  through  which  appli- 
cants may  be  notified  either  in  early  February  or  in 
April  and  by  which  a  limited  number  of  students  are 
now  permitted  to  enter  as  freshmen  during  the  spring 
semester.  He  noted  that  approximately  one-third  of  the 


entering  freshman  class  is  expected  to  receive  financial 
aid. 

President  Terry  Sanford  gave  a  brief  report  to  the 
Board  in  which  he  told  of  the  appointment  of  a  Uni- 
versity long  range  planning  committee,  composed  of 
administrators,  faculty,  students,  and  alumni,  and  of 
plans  for  the  proposed  student  union.  He  reported  that 
a  high  priority  has  been  given  to  the  union  and  that 
it  could  be  begun  almost  anytime.  President  Sanford 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  funding  has  not  been 
completed,  and  that  the  University  hopes  to  involve 
students  in  raising  the  $2!/2  million  needed  for  the 
project. 


University  President 

Terry  Sanford  will  run 

in  the  N.C.  Demo 

Presidential  Primary 


SANFORD  DECLARES  FOR  U.S.  PRESIDENCY 

University  President  Terry  Sanford  has  officially 
announced  that  he  will  allow  his  name  to  be  placed  on 
the  ballot  in  North  Carolina's  presidential  preference 
primary  election  May  6.  The  announcement  came  after 
months  of  work  on  the  part  of  a  "People  for  Sanford" 
campaign  organized  and  carried  out  by  a  student  group 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  Law  School. 

Sanford,  54,  was  governor  of  North  Carolina  from 
1961  to  1965.  In  his  announcement,  he  acknowledged 
"extraordinary  odds"  against  his  nomination,  but  stated 
that  he  was  "ready  to  try." 

"There  comes  a  time  in  every  man's  life,"  Sanford 
said,  "despite  the  odds,  when  he  is  compelled  to  do 
what  he  thinks  should  be  done,  be  it  personal,  public, 
or  political.   That  time  has  come  for  me." 

Sanford  has  several  times  noted  that  his  responsibil- 
ities at  Duke  will  not  allow  him  to  campaign  actively. 

"I  am  determined  not  to  do  anything  that  will  result 
in  neglect  of  those  duties,"  he  said  at  his  press  con- 
ference, "for  if  I  cannot  live  up  to  my  present  obliga- 
tions, I  cannot  expect  to  seek  others. 

"Duke  University  and  what  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish at  Duke  are  too  important  for  me  to  neglect 
in  any  degree.  But  holding  that  position  or  any  other 
position  neither  disqualifies  nor  relieves  me  from  the 
duties  of  citizenship." 

He  said  that  he  received  encouragement  for  his 
candidacy  from  the  University  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
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had  met  the  weekend  before  his  announcement. 

Sanford  touched  on  a  "New  South"  theme  several 
times,  stating  that,  "We  are  now  mainstream  America, 
and  we  know  the  unfulfilled  promises  of  this  nation. 
In  other  words,  we  can  lead;  and  because  we  can  lead, 
we  must  lead." 

Sanford  denied  that  he  was  interested  in  the  Vice 
Presidency  in  1972.  "I  would  rather  be  President  of 
Duke  University,  "  he  said,  "than  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States." 

DUKE  ADMITS  FIRST  CROP  OF  MID-YEAR  FROSH 

Eighty  new  freshmen  joined  the  student  body  in 
January  when  for  the  first  time  the  University  admitted 
first-year  students  at  the  middle  of  the  academic  year. 
Previously,  all  Duke  freshmen  began  their  college 
careers  in  September. 

The  newcomers,  about  evenly  split  between  men 
and  women,  include  a  number  entering  Duke  directly 
from  the  middle  of  their  senior  years  in  high  school. 
Under  the  revised  admissions  policy  adopted  last  year. 
Duke  may  waive  the  requirement  of  a  high  school 
diploma  in  cases  of  students  who  pursue  accelerated 
course  programs  in  high  school  and  have  completed 
the  courses  required  for  admission  to  the  University. 

The  advanced  students  are  one  of  three  groups 
which  the  new  policy  was  designed  to  reach.  The 
other  two  are: 

— Students  who  wished  to  delay  entering  college  in 
order  to  work,  travel,  or  follow  a  special  study  of  their 
own; 

— Students  qualified  for  admission  in  the  fall  who 
would  have  been  admitted  had  space  been  available. 

According  to  admissions  director  Dr.  Robert  Bal- 
lantyne,  some  of  the  new  freshmen  spent  the  fall  se- 
mester at  other  colleges,  taking  courses  of  special 
interest  to  themselves  which  they  would  not  be  able  to 
take  at  Duke.  Ballantyne  stated  that  the  mid-year  ad- 
mission policy  definitely  would  be  continued,  though 
the  number  of  incoming  freshmen  will  remain  limited 
to  between  100  and  150. 

Three  of  the  new  students  are  freshmen  in  the 
Engineering  School,  the  remainder  in  Trinity  and  Wom- 
an's Colleges.  They  come  predominantly  from  the  east 
coast,  as  the  student  body  generally,  with  a  few  from 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

BASKETBALL  TEAM  HAS  33RD 
CONSECUTIVE  WINNING  SEASON 

The  Blue  Devil  basketball  season  was  one  of  ex- 
treme highs  and  lows,  but  after  several  early  season  set- 


Center  Alan  Shaw  heads  for  the  basket. 

backs  the  Devils  showed  their  opponents  in  the  ACC 
that  they  were  not  a  team  to  be  dealt  with  lightly. 

The  loss  of  starters  Dave  Elmer  and  Richie  O'Con- 
nor and  some  vocal  student  criticism  of  Coach  Bucky 
Waters  augured  a  bleak  season  for  the  Blue  Devils,  al- 
ready acknowledged  to  be  in  the  midst  of  a  rebuilding 
year;  however  a  thrilling  two-point  victory  over  UNC 
in  the  newly-named  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium  and  a 
late  season  string  of  wins  over  sixth-ranked  Virginia, 
86-76,  twelfth-ranked  Maryland,  68-59,  and  a  tough 
N.C.  State,  74-73,  quieted  the  criticism  and  showed  the 
mettle  of  the  team's  nine  remaining  players. 

When  the  season  ended  the  Blue  Devils  had  chalked 
up  their  33rd  consecutive  winning  season  since  1939. 
In  addition,  juniors  Alan  Shaw  and  Gary  Melchionni 
were  named  to  the  second  team  All-ACC  squad. 

The  Blue  Devils  ended  the  season  in  a  tie  with 
North  Carolina  State  for  fourth  place  in  the  conference. 
They  met  that  team  in  the  first  round  of  the  post-season 
ACC  tournament  and  defeated  the  Wolfpack  con- 
vincingly, 73-60.  In  the  tournament's  second  round, 
Duke  met  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  suffered 
a  solid  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  nation's  No.  2  team. 
UNC  went  on  to  win  the  tournament  and  to  represent 
the  ACC  in  the  NCAA  playoffs. 
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CARL  JAMES  TO  BE  NEW  A.D. 

President  Terry  Sanford  announced  on  March  4  that 
Carl  C.  James  '52  will  succeed  E.  M.  Cameron  as  the 
University's  Athletic  Director  when  Cameron  retires  on 
September  1,  1972. 

Mr.  James,  who  has  been  associate  athletic  director 
at  Duke  since  1969,  is  presently  the  acting  athletic 
director  while  Mr.  Cameron  enjoys  a  leave  of  absence. 
The  43  year  old  Raleigh  native,  whose  wife  Marjorie 
Pettit  James  '52  is  also  a  Duke  graduate,  was  an  out- 
standing performer  for  the  University  during  his  under- 
graduate years  in  both  football  and  track.  While  at 
Duke  he  earned  three  letters  in  football  and  four  in 
track;  he  played  guard  in  football  under  both  Wallace 
Wade  and  Bill  Murray. 

After  graduating  from  Duke  with  an  A.B.  degree, 
Mr.  James  worked  with  Atlantic  Refining  Company  in 
Charlotte  and  Bryan-Cooper  Oil  Company  in  Raleigh 
before  returning  to  his  alma  mater  in  1954  as  assistant 
to  Athletic  Director  Eddie  Cameron.  While  working 
under  the  A.D.  he  was  the  Blue  Devils'  chief  recruiter 
from  1954  to  1966  when  he  left  the  University  to  be- 
come district  sales  manager  for  Roadway  Express,  Inc. 
in  Kernersville,  N.  C.  He  returned  to  Duke  in  1969 
as  associate  athletic  director  and  has  held  that  position 
for  the  past  three  years. 

SANFORD  HEADS  NATIONAL  COLLEGES  BOARD 

President  Terry  Sanford  in  January  was  reelected  to 
the  chairmanship  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities.  The  Coun- 
cil, which  was  organized  in  1 968  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  represents 
900  private  colleges  and  thirty-one  state  associations 
of  private  colleges. 

The  purpose  of  the  Council  is  to  aid  member  insti- 
tutions in  seeking  funds  for  financial  aid,  operating 
grants,  and  construction  funds,  and  in  reviewing  state 
and  federal  legislation  affecting  private  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Mr.  Sanford,  named  Duke's  president 
in  December  1969,  was  first  elected  to  the  board's 
chairmanship  in  January  1971. 

DUKE  RECEIVES  $45  MILLION  IN  GRANTS  IN  1970-71 

Duke  received  over  $45  million  in  grants  during  the 
fiscal  year  1970-71,  including  a  record  total  of  $34 
million  in  grants  from  governmental  agencies. 

The  $34  million  represents  a  five-fold  increase  in 
government  grants  over  the  past  decade.  In  fiscal  1960- 
61,  Duke  received  a  total  of  $6,681,597.    The  largest 


contributors  among  the  governmental  agencies  were 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

The  University  also  received  almost  $11  million 
in  gifts  and  grants  from  private  sources  during  1970- 
71,  the  second-highest  total  in  Duke's  history.  Duke's 
best  year  for  private  grants  was  1968-69,  the  final 
year  of  a  substantial  Ford  Foundation  Challenge  Grant, 
when  the  University  received  over  $16  million  from  all 
private  sources. 

TRACK  COACH  BUEHLER  NAMED  TO  OLYMPIC  STAFF 

Al  Buehler,  track  and  cross  country  coach  at  Duke, 
in  January  was  named  assistant  manager  for  the  1972 
U.S.  Olympic  team.  He  is  the  first  coach  in  the  history 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  ever  to  be  included 
in  an  Olympic  track  and  field  staff. 

The  former  Maryland  track  star,  who  has  been  a 
Duke  coach  since  1955,  last  year  was  president  of  the 
U.S.  Track  and  Field  Coaches  Association.  He  was 
head  manager  for  the  U.S.  team  in  the  1971  Pan  Amer- 
ican Games,  and  was  director  of  the  Pan  Africa-USA 
track  meet  held  in  Durham  last  summer. 

In  seventeen  years  as  cross  country  coach,  Buehler's 
teams  have  won  two  ACC  titles  and  81  of  119  dual 
meets.  His  1971  team  was  undefeated  in  dual  com- 
petition and  finished  twelfth  in  the  NCAA  meet. 

In  1966,  Buehler  was  promoted  from  assistant  to 
head  track  coach,  and  in  five  seasons  his  teams  have 
compiled  a  dual-meet  record  of  26-21.  Since  1966, 
Duke  track  has  produced  three  All- Americans:  dis- 
tance runners  Ed  Stenberg  and  Bob  Wheeler,  and  hurd- 
ler Jeff  Howser. 

The  Olympic  Games  will  begin  on  August  26  in 
Munich,  with  the  track  and  field  events  being  held  Sep- 
tember 2  through  9. 

MUSIC  BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  BEGUN 

The  long-awaited  and  long-postponed  new  home 
for  the  music  department  is  finally  becoming  a  reality. 
Groundbreaking  ceremonies  for  the  52,000  square  foot, 
$2.5  million  building  were  held  on  February  28,  with 
completion  forecast  for  early  1974.  The  architects  for 
the  brick-veneered  concrete  and  steel  structure  are 
Holloway-Reeves  of  Raleigh  and  Edward  Durell  Stone 
and  Associates  of  New  York. 

Located  on  East  Campus  between  Asbury  Building 
and  Baldwin  Auditorium,  the  music  building  will  house 
a  library  and  classrooms,  as  well  as  rehearsal  halls, 
practice  rooms,  and  individual  faculty  studios.  Plans 
call  for  a  music  laboratory  with  thirty  or  forty  individual 
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Ground  breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  Music  Building 
on  East  Campus  were  held  February  28. 

listening  posts  for  both  tape  and  phonographic  record- 
ings, and  a  professional-quality  recording  studio  with 
direct  communication  to  the  large  rehearsal  hall.  Com- 
plete sound-proofing  and  air  conditioning  was  a  top 
consideration  in  the  architectural  design. 

The  cost  of  the  project  has  been  met  by  gifts  from 
four  prime  contributors,  the  Duke  Endowment,  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation,  Mrs.  Wilbur  N.  Cooper 
of  Burlington,  North  Carolina,  and  the  office  of  educa- 
tion of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 

NURSING  ADDITION  BEGUN 

Construction  began  in  February  on  a  new  $500,000 
addition  to  the  School  of  Nursing.  The  facility,  which 
will  house  faculty  and  staff  offices,  a  lecture  hall,  confer- 
ence rooms,  and  the  Dean  of  Nursing's  offices,  will  be 
adjacent  to  Hanes  House,  now  the  central  nursing 
facility. 

The  concrete  and  stucco  building,  trimmed  with 
Duke's  characteristic  Hillsborough  stone,  has  been  in 
the  planning  stages  since  1970.  When  completed  it  will 
be  one-story  high  and  over  15,000  square  feet.  The 
building  cost  for  the  addition,  which  is  estimated  at 
$571,468,  will  be  funded  largely  by  a  $308,759  fed- 
eral grant  from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  a 
$200,000  grant  from  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon  Founda- 
tion, and  $58,000  from  the  Duke  Endowment. 

Dr.  Dorothy  Brundage,  assistant  professor  of  nurs- 
ing and  chairman  of  the  School's  committee  which 
studied  the  need  for  the  facility,  believes  the  Hanes 
House  addition  "will  not  only  improve  our  educational 
program  but  will  also  consolidate  the  nursing  faculty 


offices  and  some  instructional  facilities." 

Hanes  House,  which  now  contains  nursing  offices, 
a  library,  and  dormitory  space  for  undergraduate  nurses, 
will  retain  its  library  facilities  and  a  few  offices,  but 
some  much  needed  space  will  be  freed  for  additional 
dormitory  use. 

ARCHITECTS  NAMED  FOR  NEW  UNION 

The  Southern  Pines,  N.C.  firm  of  Hayes  Howell 
and  Associates  has  been  chosen  as  architects  for  the 
new  University  Union  complex.  Tentative  completion 
date  for  the  proposed  construction  is  August  1975. 

The  appointment  was  announced  in  February  by 
William  Osborne,  University  Union  director.  Although 
funding  for  the  project  is  far  from  complete,  Osborne 
expressed  optimism  about  securing  the  necessary  cap- 
ital. Cost  of  the  new  structure  has  been  projected  at 
close  to  six  million  dollars. 

Osborne  stated  that  he  did  not  expect  the  new 
Union  to  be  built  in  neo-gothic  style,  but  rather  in  a 
less  formal,  "open-air"  design.  Location  for  the  com- 
plex is  presently  expected  to  be  the  hollow  behind  Page 
Auditorium,  a  tract  now  occupied  by  woods  and  an  un- 
paved  parking  lot. 

MARINE  LAB  OFFERING  SPRING  SEMESTER  COURSES 

Fifteen  undergraduates  from  Duke  and  four  other 
colleges  are  spending  the  spring  semester  in  a  newly- 
initiated  interdisciplinary  program  at  Duke's  marine 
science  laboratory  at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina.  This 
is  the  first  time  that  the  marine  lab  has  offered  academic 
courses  during  the  regular  school  year. 

The  program,  involving  juniors  and  seniors  major- 
ing in  zoology  and  botany,  explores  the  marine  environ- 
ment and  man's  relation  to  it  through  two  courses,  a 
half-credit  seminar,  and  independent  study  within  the 
student's  own  major  field.  Eleven  of  the  fifteen  are 
Duke  students,  while  the  other  four  come  from  Oregon 
State,  the  State  University  of  New  York  at  Albany,  the 
University  of  Maryland,  and  Cornell  College  of  Mt. 
Vernon,  Iowa.  The  program  is  supported  in  part  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  the  six  members  of  the  lab's  teaching 
staff,  students  will  hear  from  guest  lecturers  including 
representatives  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  and  the  North  Carolina  Divi- 
sion of  Fisheries.  According  to  lab  director  Dr.  John 
D.  Costlow,  Jr.,  future  plans  for  the  lab  include  "de- 
veloping the  new  spring  term  to  a  fine  edge,"  while  con- 
tinuing to  develop  and  expand  the  similar  program 
offered  in  the  summer. 
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ALUMNI  WEEKEND— COMING  SOON 

Plans  for  Alumni  Weekend,  May  19-21,  are  in  the 
final  stages,  and  reunion  chairmen  and  members  of  the 
Alumni  Department  are  hoping  for  a  particularly  suc- 
cessful year.  The  Weekend  will  be  earlier  than  in  the 
past  due  to  the  academic  calendar,  and  though  summer 
school  will  be  in  session,  no  conflicts  are  anticipated. 

Alumni  will  have  the  opportunity  to  stay  in  the 
Edens  residence  halls  on  West  Campus,  all  new  in  1966 
and  called  the  "Gothic  Inn"  during  Alumni  Weekend. 

For  the  first  time  alumni  and  alumnae  will  have 
the  chance  to  compete  in  a  tennis  as  well  as  a  golf 
tournament,  and  all  the  University's  athletic  facilities — 
including  a  new  intramural  building — will  be  open  to 
weekend  participants.  Campus  bus  tours  will  be  con- 
ducted twice  daily  to  give  returning  alumni  an  oppor- 
tunity to  view  old  and  new  areas  of  the  campus,  in- 
cluding among  the  newer  sites  an  addition  to  the  Engi- 
neering Building,  the  recently  completed  Divinity  School 
addition,  and  the  three-year-old  Art  Museum. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Alumni  and  Physical 
Education  Departments,  children,  7  to  13,  will  again 
have  the  run  of  Card  Gymnasium,  and  parents  will  be 
free  to  enjoy  the  activities  planned  by  the  reunion 
classes  and  the  General  Alumni  Association.  A  pro- 
gram is  also  planned  for  teenagers,  and  sitter  service 
will  be  available  upon  request  for  younger  children. 

The  Reunion  Classes  of  '22,  '32,  '41-'42-'43-'44, 
'47,  '56-'57-'58,  and  '62  have  planned  a  variety  of 
events,  which  members  of  other  classes  are  urged  to  at- 
tend. In  addition  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association 
will  hold  its  annual  luncheon  meeting,  the  General 
Alumni  Association  its  annual  dinner  meeting,  and  the 
Half  Century  Club  its  annual  luncheon  meeting,  which 
will  feature  the  induction  of  the  Class  of  '22. 

The  Alumni  Lecture  Series  should  be  especially  ap- 
pealing to  those  interested  in  what's  going  on  in  under- 
graduate education  at  Duke  these  days.  A  panel,  in- 
cluding students,  faculty  members,  and  administrators, 
will  discuss  the  University's  progressive  curriculum,  fed- 
erations and  co-ed  dormitories,  and  its  now  single 
undergraduate  college  of  arts  and  sciences.  For  alumni 
who  have  asked  themselves  what  changes  are  taking 


place  at  Duke  and  why,  this  panel-discussion  is  a  must. 

A  new  feature  of  the  weekend  will  be  Friday  and 
Saturday  night  performances  of  The  Mikado  by  the 
Durham  Savoyards,  a  local  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  group. 

Dr.  Thomas  Langford  will  preach  at  the  Sunday 
Alumni  Worship  Service  in  the  Duke  Chapel.  He  is 
the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  and  a  Duke  alumnus; 
he  received  the  B.D.  in  1954  and  the  Ph.D.  in  1958. 

Alumni  who  would  like  to  attend  Alumni  Weekend 
but  have  not  received  detailed  information  may  write 
to  the  Alumni  Activities  Office,  The  Alumni  House, 
Duke  University,  Durham,  N.C.  27706. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE— NOMINATIONS  FOR 
ALUMNI  TRUSTEE  ARE  BEING  ACCEPTED 

In  October  the  officers  of  the  Duke  University  Na- 
tional Council  and  the  General  Alumni  Association 
will  meet  to  consider  nominations  for  alumni  members 
of  the  University's  Board  of  Trustees.  All  Duke  alumni 
and  alumnae  are  encouraged  to  submit  names  for  con- 
sideration by  directing  them  to:  The  Trustee  Nominat- 
ing Committee.  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  N.C. 

Suggestions  are  requested  by  September  1,  although 
any  names  received  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  commit- 
tee will  be  considered. 


Pictured  are  four  Duke  alumni  who  were  among  four  hundred 
graduates  of  American  colleges  and  universities  who  gath- 
ered in  Saigon  on  November  21,  to  celebrate  the  fourth  an- 
nual American  University  Day.  Left  to  right  are  Jeremy 
Johnson  '61,  J.  Wayne  Birkel  '66,  Dan  Powell  '69,  with  Miss 
Tran  My  Van  '68  in  the  foreground. 
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The  Doctor 
Prepares 
to  make 

his  Rounds 


Dr.   Norman   Fox  visits  distant  patients  via  snowmobile. 


In  1971,  Dr.  Norman  Fox  decided  to  go  west.  Leav- 
ing Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  his  private  practice  of  four- 
teen years,  he  moved  with  his  wife,  four  children,  moth- 
er-in-law, dogs,  cat,  and  horses  to  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  to  become  director  of  the  Park  Medical  Service  for 
the  Livingston,  Montana,  clinic  group.  From  his  new 
home,  the  1955  graduate  of  Duke  Medical  School  writes: 
"The  rise  of  drug  usage,  college  unrest,  the  black  man's 
problems,  and  other  social  revolutions,  which  I  feel  to  be 
unsolvable,  I  guess  caused  me  to  run." 

Dr.  Fox  has  run  in  the  same  way  the  American 
pioneers  ran,  who  first  crossed  the  continent.  He  and 
his  family  live  within  the  park,  in  what  was  originally 
the  Fort  Yellowstone  guard  house;  and  they  enjoy  the 
company  of  deer  and  elk  which  graze  in  their  yard  daily. 
The  doctor's  medical  practice,  too,  brings  to  mind  the 
frontier  physician,  taking  his  care  to  people  who  cannot 
always  come  to  him,  and  extending  his  medical  knowl- 
edge beyond  the  treatment  of  human  patients.  "In  addi- 
tion to  the  permanent  population,"  he  explains,  "I  have 
a  little  equine  and  bovine  practice  and  am  very  probably 
the  only  M.D.  to  have  delivered  an  elk  calf." 

According  to  Dr.  Fox,  about  800  people  reside  the 
year-round  in  his  area  which  covers  a  fifty-mile  radius; 
and  the  closest  medical  facilities  are  about  sixty  miles 


to  the  north  and  unreachable  in  the  winter.  While  the 
Livingston  Clinic  operates  a  22-bed  hospital  to  accom- 
modate the  park's  two  and  one  half  million  summer 
tourists,  several  thousand  seasonal  employees,  and  the 
permanent  population,  Dr.  Fox  himself  maintains  the 
only  year  round  clinic  in  the  area.  In  addition  he  rounds 
at  three  other  nursing  dispensaries  scattered  about  the 
park;  and  he  has  recently  undertaken  the  care  of  the 
people  of  West  Yellowstone — "some  1,000  people  that 
have  to  go  60  miles  to  a  doctor  or  90  miles  to  a  hos- 
pital or  emergency  room." 

Via  snowmobile,  Dr.  Fox  makes  the  104-mile  round 
trip  between  Mammoth  and  West  Yellowstone  one  day 
a  week  during  the  park's  off  season.  He  reports  that  the 
one  way  trip  usually  takes  from  one  and  one  half  to 
three  hours  depending  upon  the  weather  conditions. 
While  the  snowmobile  can  run  over  70  miles  per  hour, 
the  often  severe  elements  frequently  limit  the  doctor's 
speed  to  8  or  10  m.p.h. 

Dr.  Fox  notes  that  conditions  in  his  new  home  are 
far  from  ideal  medically,  but  adds,  "I  have  a  real  satis- 
faction in  knowing  that  by  my  presence,  they  are  bet- 
tered— certainly  a  feeling  which  is  not  easy  to  have  when 
there  are  two  hundred  more  physicians  in  your  imme- 
diate area." 
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CLASS 
NOTES 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35.  Editor 


News  of  alumni  who  have  re- 
ceived graduate  or  professional 
degrees  but  did  not  attend  Duke 
as  undergraduates  appears  un- 
der the  year  in  which  the  ad- 
vanced degree  was  awarded. 
Otherwise  news  appears  under 
the  year  designating  the  individ- 
ual's undergraduate  class.  Mar- 
ried couples  representing  two 
different  classes  are  usually 
listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  corre- 
spondence to  Charlotte  Corbin, 
Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni 
Office,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  27706. 


HCC 

Annual   Meeting 
on  May  21,   1972 

Garland  F.  Mayes  '17,  ABC  Board 
chairman  and  supervising  manager  of 
Granville  County,  N.  C,  ABC  stores,  re- 
signed last  September  after  more  than 
eight  years  of  able  leadership.  Appreci- 
ation for  his  services  was  expressed  in 
resolutions  prepared  by  the  chairmen 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  Board 
of  Education,  and  Board  of  Health  of 
Granville  County. 

1923 

Catherine  Dowdee  Penny  (Mrs.  G. 
Frank)  (a.m.  '27)  retired  from  teaching 
in  June  1969  after  27  years  with  the 
Durham  City  School  system.  She  is  liv- 
ing in  Raleigh  with  her  daughter  and 
her  family. 

Walter  Turrentine,  editor-publisher  of 
the  trade  publication,  Coin  Launderer 
&  Cleaner,  for  the  past  25  years,  has  re- 
tired and  has  become  publisher  emeritus. 
He  is  a  resident  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

1929 

MARRIED:  J.  P.  Gibbons,  Jr.,  to  Mrs. 
Georgia  Morrell  on  Nov.  6.  Residence: 


Rockingham,  N.  C. 

1930 

Boley  (Bo)  Farley,  coach  and  athletic 
director  at  Rose  High  School,  Greenville, 
N.  C,  for  over  30  years,  retired  in  May. 
He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Elsie  Gib- 
son '31,  reside  in  Greenville. 

1931 

Milton  E.  Harrington,  president  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Liggett  & 
Myers,  Inc.,  has  been  named  to  head 
North  Carolina  Central  University's  mil- 
lion dollar  Faculty  Endowment  Fund 
campaign. 

Alden  P.  Honeycutt,  Employment  Ser- 
vice Director  of  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission,  has  retired.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Ruth  S.  Ball  a.m.  '34 
reside  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

1932 

40th  Anniversary  Reunion 
May  19-21,  1972 

Lucy  Guild  Toberman  (Mrs.  Homer) 
a.m.  is  the  recipient  of  the  1971  Com- 
munity Service  Award  of  the  UCLA 
Alumni  Association.  The  award  salutes 
40  years  of  service,  years  during  which 
she  is  credited  with  organizing  more  than 
a  dozen  women's  groups  in  Los  Angeles 
and  raising  an  estimated  $1  million  for 
United  Way  agencies. 

1934 

Lenox  D.  Baker  m.d.,  chief  orthopedic 
surgeon  at  Duke  Hospital  and  professor 
of  orthopedic  surgery  in  the  Duke  Med- 
ical School,  was  named  by  the  Governor 
of  North  Carolina  as  the  first  secretary 
of  the  new  Department  of  Human  Re- 
sources. 

Emma  E.  Cook  is  teaching  mathematics 
to  Arab  high  school  students  in  Beirut 
Baptist  School,  Lebanon. 

Helen  E.  Marshall  ph.d.,  who  taught 
history  at  Illinois  State  University  for 
32  years,  retired  in  August,  1967,  and 
is  living  in  Mountain  Home,  Ark.  The 
Johns  Hopkins  Press  has  published  her 
biography  of  Mary  Adelaide  Nutting. 

1935 

Virginia  Craig  Downs   (Mrs.  Murray 


S.)  a.m.,  an  instructor  in  English  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  was 
chosen  as  an  Outstanding  Teacher  for 
1970-71   by  students  and  recent  alumni. 

1936 

John  C.  Burton  has  been  appointed 
general  manager  of  the  leaf  department 
for  the  cigarette  and  tobacco  division 
of  Liggett  &  Myers,  Inc.,  Durham. 

James  E.  Henry  has  retired  after  32 
years  with  Pan  American  Airways  in 
New  York,  Miami,  Panama  and  San 
Francisco.   He   is   living   in   Miami,  Fla. 

Mary  E.  Propst  (a.m.  '43)  was  named 
Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club  of  Concord. 
N.  C,  last  fall.  She  is  a  third  grade 
teacher  in  the  city  school  system. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Elliott  Henderson 
Willis  to  Karl  W.  Reber  on  March  7, 
1971.  Residence:   Hickory,  N.  C. 

1937 

William  R.  Perdue  ll.b.  is  in  change 
of  the  international  division  of  Inmont 
Corporation,  New  York  City. 

1938 

Linwood  E.  Blackburn  (b.d.  '41)  has 
become  a  pastor  on  the  staff  of  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  Wilson, 
N.  C.  For  the  past  14  years,  he  has 
been  purchasing  director  of  the  United 
Methodist  Board  of  Missions  in  New 
York. 

1940 

L.  C.  ("Crash")  Davis  has  been  named 
personnel  manager  for  Burlington  Do- 
mestics, a  division  of  Burlington  Indus- 
tries, Inc..  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  is 
married  and  the  father  of  two  daughters 

1941 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'42,  '43,  '44  on 
May  19-21,   1972 

John  O.  Eidson  ph.d.,  president  of  Geor- 
gia Southern  College,  Statesboro,  became 
vice  chancellor  of  the  University  Sys- 
tem of  Georgia  on  Sept.  1. 

Col.  Elwin  F.  Holmes  has  retired,  with 
disability,  after  30  years  active  duty  in 
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the  Air  Force,  and  is  making  his  home 
in  Fairfax  County,  Va. 

John  W.  Olive,  executive  vice  president, 
United  Savings  &  Loan  Association, 
Mount  Airy,  N.  C,  has  been  elected 
vice  chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Real  Estate  Licensing  Board. 

Dr.  Thomas  Wetmore  a.m.,  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  English  at  Wright 
State  University,  Dayton,  Ohio,  from 
1969  to  1971,  is  currently  associate  dean 
of  the  Division  of  Graduate  Studies. 

1942 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'41,  '43,  '44  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

John  Brfckenridge  ll.b.,  vice  pres- 
ident and  secretary  of  Mead  Johnson  & 
Company,  was  one  of  five  graduates  of 
William  Jewell  College  honored  on 
Achievement  Day  in  November.  He  re- 
sides with  his  family  in  Evansville,  Ind. 

M.  Catherine  Fultz  a.m.  has  been  assis- 
tant professor  of  English  at  Virginia 
Union  University,  Richmond,  Va.,  since 
September  1970.  From  1951  to  1971  she 
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was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  World 
Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
U.  S.,  being  either  active  or  on  leave  as  a 
missionary  to  Japan.  Upon  her  resigna- 
tion she  received  a  certificate  of  ap- 
preciation from  the  Board. 

Carl  Horn,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '47),  president 
of  Duke  Power  Company  at  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Research  Triangle  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina. 

Dorothy  Rowe  Scott  (Mrs.  Andrew 
H. )  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  represented 
the  Soroptimist  Club  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
at  the  international  golden  jubilee  con- 
ference in  Rome,  July,  1971. 

Edwin  L.  Stetler  is  purchasing  manager 
of  the  printing  division  of  The  Meth- 
odist Publishing  House,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

1943 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'41,  '42,  '44  on 
May  19-21.  1972 

William  Bates,  Jr.,  is  executive  vice 
president  of  The  Philadelphia  National 
Bank.  His  two  sons  are  in  college,  one 
at  Stanford  Law  School  and  the  other 
at  Muhlenberg  College. 

John  A.  (Alex)  Radford  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  vice  president- 
advertising  and  public  relations  of  the 
Jack  Eckerd  Drug  Company,  Clear- 
water,  Fla. 

Richard  D.  (Dick)  Reamer  m.e.,  an 
agent  for  an  oil  company  in  Salisbury, 
N.  C,  is  president  of  the  Salisbury- 
Rowan  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1972. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Ellen   Rankin. 

Col.  Kenneth  S.  Shepard  (m.d.  '47), 
formerly  commander  of  the  hospital  at 
Blytheville  Air  Force  Base,  Ark.,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Department  of  Medicine  in 
the  U.S.A.F.  School  of  Health  Sciences, 
Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Wichita  Falls, 
Tex. 

1944 

Joint  Reunion  with 

'41,  '42,  '43,  on 
May  19-21,   1972 

Samuel  S.  Ambrose  (m.d.  '47)  has  been 
promoted  to  professor  of  surgery  (urol- 
ogy)  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Walter  N.  McDonald  (b.d.  '48),  ed- 
ucational development  director  at  Louis- 
burg  College,  Louisburg,  N.  C,  was 
named  Man  of  the  Year  by  the  local 
Rotary  Club  in  December.  He  was  cited 
for  his  work  in  Boy  Scouts,  the  Little 
League,  the  P.T.A.  and  the  high  school 
booster  club.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McDonald 
have  six  children. 

Nancy  Pelletier  Pansing,  wife  of 
Joseph  C.  Pansing  '43  of  Marietta, 
Ohio,  has  a  master's  degree  in  English 
and  is  teaching  English  literature  and 
creative  writing  at  the  Parkersburg 
branch  of  West  Virginia  University. 

1945 

Ben  Vaughan  Branscomb  (m.d.  '47), 
noted  lung  disease  specialist  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama  in  Birmingham,  has 
been  named  Alabama  Professor  of  Med- 
icine in  Emphysema  and  Respiratory 
Diseases  at  the  U.A.B.  School  of  Med- 
icine. 

Dr.  Peggy  Heim,  director  of  the  Plan- 
ning Center  for  South  Carolina  Inde- 
pendent Colleges  for  the  past  three 
years,  became  coordinator  of  institu- 
tional planning  and  professor  of  business 
administration  at  Bucknell  University, 
Lewisburg,    Pa.,    last   September. 

J.  S.  (Jack)  Lanahan  has  resigned  as 
president  of  Flagler  Systems,  Inc.,  to 
accept  the  executive  vice  presidency  of 
Carlton  Industries,  Inc.,  a  multidivision 
company  of  Richmond,  Va.,  which  is 
going  into  the  resort  motel  field. 

Ralph  P.  Rogers  of  Durham  has  been 
appointed  to  the  Research  Triangle  Re- 
gional Planning  Commission  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  North  Carolina. 

1946 

Robert  Cowin  has  been  named  assistant 
publisher  of  Life  magazine  in  New  York. 
Credited  with  influencing  Time,  Inc.,  in 
publishing  Sports  Illustrated,  he  was  the 
first  circulation  director  of  that  magazine. 
Since  then,  he  has  been  special  assistant 
to  the  executive  vice  president  of  Time, 
Inc.,  and  in  1970  was  named  president 
of  the  Life  Circulation  Company.  The 
Cowins,  who  have  three  children,  live  in 
Greenwich,  Conn. 

1947 

25th  Anniversary  Reunion 
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W.  N.  McDonald  '44,  B.D.  '48 


J.  R.  Baldwin  '48 


J.  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.  '50 


John   C.   Conner   '51 


May   19-2  i.   1972 

Hunter  D.  Adams  m.e.  of  Charlotte. 
N.  C,  is  regional  technical  representa- 
tive, industrial  products  department  of 
Sun  Oil  Company,  assigned  to  handle 
technical  matters  and  industrial  sales 
training  in  six   southern   states. 

William  P.  Cavin  a.m.  has  been  made 
chairman  of  the  chemistry  department 
at  Wofford  College.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
where  he  has  taught  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Charles  F.  Peksa  retired  from  the  U.  S. 
Navy  as  Captain  on  Nov.  I.  having 
served  on  active  duty  for  28  years.  With 
no  plans  for  a  "second  career"  at  pres- 
ent, he  is  enjoying  doing  some  of  the 
things  he  has  not  had  time  for  pre- 
viously. Meanwhile.  Mrs.  Peksa.  the  for- 
mer Ernestine  (Teenie)  Banner  r.n. 
'48,  is  nursing  on  the  medical  service 
of  the  new  Montgomery  County  Gen- 
eral Hospital  near  their  home  in  Simp- 
sonville,  Md.,  and  their  oldest  daughter 
is  a  first  year  student  at  Duke  Medical 
School.  Their  other  three  children  at- 
tend schools  in  Howard  County  near 
their  home. 

Helen  H.  Rearden  r.n.  is  completing  the 
work  for  the  M.P.H.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  School  of  Public  Health 
at  Houston.  This  year  she  has  a  scholar- 
ship awarded  by  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  of  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1948 

John  R.  Baldwin,  manager  of  contract 
specifications  for  Armstrong  Cork  Co., 
Lancaster.  Pa.,  is  president  of  the  Pro- 
ducers' Council,  a  fifty-year  old  organi- 
zation   of    building    products     manufac- 


turers. He  is  also  active  in  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders  and  the 
Construction  Specifications  Institute. 

J.  G.  Carden.  Jr..  ll.b.  has  been  ap- 
pointed director  of  marketing,  carpets 
and  home  furnishings  for  Beaunit  Cor- 
poration, with  headquarters  in  Atlanta. 
Ga. 

Edwin  L.  Jones.  Jr.,  c.e..  president  of 
the  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Com- 
pany of  Charlotte.  N.  C,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
American  University.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dr.  Jean  Bellingrath  Moblev  (Mrs. 
Wade  )  was  promoted  to  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Pfeiffer  College.  Misen- 
heimer.  N.  C.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  school  year. 

William  A.  Stokes  c.e.,  manager  of  the 
Durham,  N.  C,  division  of  George  W. 
Kane.  Inc.,  has  become  vice  president 
of  the  firm.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Constance  Downs  '54.  and  they  have 
two  children. 

1949 

Larry  Alan  Bear,  a  national  authority 
on  drug  education,  has  become  chairman 
of  the  National  Action  Committee  for 
Drug  Education  at  the  University  of 
Rochester.  Mr.  Bear,  a  lawyer,  is  direc- 
tor of  drug  abuse  programs  for  the  men- 
tal health  services  division  of  the  Health 
Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New  York, 
and  a  member  of  the  alcohol  and  drugs 
subcommittee  of  the  National  Safety 
Council.  He  is  also  a  public  affairs 
broadcaster  and  moderator  of  the  weekly 
program  "Conference  Call"  on  WABC 
radio  in  New  York  City,  where  he  re- 
sides. 


Rosalie  Prince  Gates  (Mrs.  Jack) 
(a.m.  '61  ph.d.  '65)  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  professor  of  history  at 
Meredith  College.  Raleigh,  N.  C.  Also 
director  of  non-western  studies,  she  has  a 
Fulbright  this  semester  for  faculty  re- 
search on  higher  education  during  the 
Curzon  period.  Mrs.  Gates  and  her  fam- 
ily reside   in  Roxboro. 

Robert  S.  Gibson  (b.d.  '53)  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  library  science  at  Rad- 
ford College.  Radford,  Va.  Last  summer 
he  and  Mrs.  Gibson  adopted  an  infant 
son.  Edward  Stansill,  who  was  born  on 
May  27. 

Hudie  C.  Keith,  Jr..  c.e.  is  director, 
policy  planning  division.  Naval  Facil- 
ities Engineering  Command.  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 

Dorothy  Spoon  Ricks  (Mrs.  Thomas 
J.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Liberty,  N.  C,  follow- 
ing her  husband's  retirement  from  the 
Air  Force.  They  have  two  sons  and  a 
daughter. 

Dr.  William  B.  Walker  is  vice  pres- 
ident-personnel for  The  Rouse  Company 
of  Columbia,  Md.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Mary  Alice  Branch  '51. 

1950 

Eugene  J.  Niel  has  been  named  mar- 
keting director  of  The  Colonial  Bank  and 
Trust   Company,   Waterbury,   Conn. 

Ward  Pafford  ph.d.  is  president  of 
West  Georgia  College,  Carrollton. 

James  C.  Ramsey  is  executive  vice  pres- 
ident-marketing of  the  Day-Brite  Light- 
ing Division  of  Emerson  Electric  Com- 
pany, St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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John  L.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
vice  president  of  marketing  for  Com- 
puter Sciences  Corporation's  Information 
Network  Division,  which  provides  the 
company's  nationwide  INFONET  time- 
sharing service.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Nancy  Runyan  '52,  and  they  live  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area. 

1951 

John  C.  Conner  of  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Agents  Advisory 
Council  of  New  York  Life  Insurance 
Company's  field  force.  The  25-man  Coun- 
cil is  elected  from  more  than  8,000  agents 
in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

E.  A.  Loesser  ll.b.  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president,  administration,  for 
Rockwell  Manufacturing  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Carol  Cleaveland  Stewart  (Mrs. 
Harvey  H.,  Jr.)  of  Bozman,  Md.,  has 
received  a  master  of  arts  in  teaching  de- 
gree and  continues  to  teach  first  grade  at 
The  Country  School  in  Easton,  Md.  She 
is  also  coordinator  of  the  kindergartens 
and  first  grade. 

Elinor  Jacobs  Walker  is  a  research  as- 
sistant at  the  University  of  Connecticut 
Health  Center  in  the  Department  of 
Community  Medicine  and  Health  Care. 
Her  husband,  Robert  J.  Walker  m.e. 
'52,  is  manager  of  site  services  for  Com- 


bustion Engineering's  nuclear  power  di- 
vision. They  live  in  Windsor,  Conn. 

Paul  A.  Walters,  Jr.,  m.d.  (b.s.m.  '52) 
is  assistant  director  of  the  health  ser- 
vices and  chief  of  training  at  Harvard 
University. 

Robert  E.  Young  is  executive  vice  pres- 
ident of  Houston  National  Bank  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 

1954 

Paul  C.  Cronce  (m.d.  '60)  has  been 
named  clinical  assistant  professor  in 
medicine  at  Emory  University,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Aurelia  Gray  Eller  (Mrs.  John,  Jr.) 
is  president  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Ronald  M.  Milburn  ph.d.  is  professor 
of  chemistry  at  Boston  University,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

N.  John  Nessen,  Jr.,  is  district  manager, 
freight  sales,  for  the  Rock  Island  Lines 
in    Minneapolis-St.    Paul,   Minn. 

Alfred  E.  Underberg,  an  attorney  prac- 
ticing in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  since  1960, 
served  last  year  as  the  treasurer  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Bar  Association  and  in 
1971  was  appointed  as  a  municipal  judge 
for    the    neighboring    town    of    Kenneth 


City,  Fla. 

Paul  F.  Zweifel  ph.d.,  professor  of 
physics  at  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute and  State  University,  Blacksburg, 
has  been  honored  by  the  University 
Board  of  Visitors  with  the  designation 
University  Professor.  He  is  one  of  eight 
to  hold  the  title  which  was  created  in 
1969  to  honor  those  faculty  members 
who  have  achieved  international  dis- 
tinction and  stature. 

1955 

Margaret  C.  Duncan,  a  member  of 
the  faculty  at  St.  Mary's  Junior  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  assumed  the  duties  of 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  As- 
sociation for  Health,  Physical  Education 
and  Recreation  at  the  annual  meeting 
in  November. 

Dr.  Alfred  D.  Roth  is  pediatric  anes- 
thesiologist at  Children's  Mercy  Hos- 
pital, Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  is  married 
and  the  father  of  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

Charles  E.  Slater  m.e.  is  vice  pres- 
ident-operations of  Jessup  Steel  Com- 
pany, Washington,  Pa.  He  and  Mrs. 
Slater  have  two  children  and  make  their 
home  in  Upper  St.  Clair. 

James  W.  Spitzkeit  M.Div.  is  in  residence 
at  St.  Paul's  School  of  Theology,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  while  on  furlough  following 
five  years  of  missionary  service  in  Korea. 
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BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Barry 
C.  Harris  (m.d.  '58)  and  Mrs.  Harris, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  May  29,  1970.  Named 
Kimberly  Ann. 

1956 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'57,  '58  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

Dr.  R.  S.  Alphin  a.m.  has  been  named 
associate  director  of  pharmacological  de- 
velopment in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment division  of  A.  H.  Robins  Company, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Leif  C.  Beck  (ll.b.  '59)  was  among  the 
lecturers  at  the  30th  annual  meeting  of 
New  York  University's  Institute  on  Fed- 
eral Taxation.  Mr.  Beck  is  an  attorney 
and  management  consultant  for  the  firm, 
Management  Consulting  for  Profes- 
sionals, Inc.,  of  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa. 

Iames  J.  LaPolla  (m.d.  '61),  a  pedi- 
atrician of  Warren,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation. 

Joseph  T.  Low  and  Ann  Padgett  Low 
have  moved  from  New  Jersey  to  the 
Chicago  area,  where  he  is  comptroller 
for  Illinois  Central  Industries. 

Fred  W.  Zechman  ph.d.  was  recently 
honored  as  an  outstanding  faculty  mem- 
ber of  the  University  of  Kentucky  by  the 
Kentucky  Medical  Association.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  department  of  physiol- 
ogy and  biophysics  at  the  University  of 
Kentucky. 

MARRIED:  Willis  H.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  to 
Susan  Fleming  on  Oct.  16.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Richard  C.  Lee  e.e. 
and  Mrs.  Lee,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on  Nov.  3. 
Named  Peter  Martin. 

1957 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'56,  '58  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

Kenneth  L.  Albrecht  is  assistant  vice 
president,  corporate  relations  depart- 
ment, of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  U.  S.  He,  his  wife,  and 
two  children  live  in  Middletown  Town- 
ship, N.  J.,  where  he  serves  on  the 
Transportation  Committee. 


Billy  F.  Andrews  m.d.  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Kentucky  Medical  Associa- 
tion as  the  outstanding  faculty  member 
at  the  University  of  Louisville,  where 
he  is  chairman  of  the  department  of 
pediatrics. 

John  H.  Bell  c.e.  is  assistant  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Trust  Com- 
pany of  New  York.  He  joined  the  com- 
pany in  1964  and  prior  to  his  recent 
promotion  was  a  senior  account  ex- 
ecutive in  the  investment  division.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bell  have  three  children  and 
live  in  Oakhurst,  N.  J. 

Kermit  E.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  New  York 
City  spent  last  summer,  his  third,  at  the 
Great  Lakes  Shakespeare  Festival  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  appeared  in 
each  of  the  productions  of  "Godspell," 
"Othello,"  "You  Never  Can  Tell,"  and 
"Taming  of  the  Shrew." 

George  Cozad  ph.d.,  professor  of  botany 
and  microbiology  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  in  Norman,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  assistant  dean  in  the  Grad- 
uate College. 

Charlotte  Yates  Shawcross  (Mrs.  A. 
Lee)  and  Mr.  Shawcross  of  Lima,  N.  Y., 
have  had  young  Russell  Lee  (Rusty)  join 
their  family  recently.  He  was  born  Oct. 
9,  1967. 

Susan  Kurlbaum  Stuart  is  public  re- 
lations coordinator  for  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Health  Sciences  Center.  She 
lives   in   Minneapolis. 

1958 

Joint  Reunion  with 
'56,  '57  on 
May  19-21,  1972 

B.  A.  (Bucky)  Allen,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  residential  regional  manager  of 
the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  region  of  Wachovia 
Mortgage  Company. 

C.  David  Biswell  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  The  Triangle  Corporation  of 
Orangeburg,  S.  C,  which  produces  hand 
tools,  tool  boxes,  plastic  containers,  and 
saw  blades.  His  wife  is  the  former  Sue 
Clevenger  r.n. 

Cynthia  Black  Jeffrey  (Mrs.  Joseph 
A.,  Jr.)  lives  in  Gahanna,  Ohio,  which 
is  outside  of  Columbus.  She  writes  that 
she  has  "50  acres,  four  dogs,  two  horses, 
and    a    great   old   house,"    and,   with   so 


much  to  do,  has  "retired"  from  teaching. 

Marshall  S.  Redding  (m.d.  '66)  is  in 
the  private  practice  of  ophthalmology  in 
Elizabeth  City,  N.  C,  after  being  on  the 
staff  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Fredrick  L.  Rice  (ll.b.  '61)  and  Rich- 
ard W.  Kreidler  ll.b.  '61  have  formed 
the  law  firm  of  Rice  and  Kreidler  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla. 

Frances  Lee  Wilkie  (Mrs.  Carl)  is  a 
member  of  the  faculty  in  medical  psy- 
chology at  Duke  Medical  Center. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  son  to  Herbert 
F.  Meyer  and  Mrs.  Meyer,  Pearl  River, 
N.  Y.,  on  April  3,  1971.  Named  Jeffrey 
Herbert. 

1915 

Susie  Sturdivant  Campbell  (Mrs. 
Colin)  is  the  wife  of  an  attorney  in  In- 
dependence, Va.,  and  the  mother  of  two 
girls  and  a  boy. 

Robert  O.  Gamble  m.e.  received  the 
Ph.D.  in  mathematics  from  Clemson  Uni- 
versity in  August  1971.  He  has  returned 
to  full  time  teaching  at  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 

James  R.  Maxfield  M.Div.  has  been 
named  executive  secretary  of  new  church 
development  for  the  United  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  New  York. 

Grover  R.  Tompkins,  his  wife  and  three 
children  live  in  Newport  News,  Va.  He 
is  a  physician. 

Thomas  R.  Taylor  e.e.  has  become  west- 
ern regional  manager  of  Storage  Tech- 
nology Corporation,  Boulder,  Colo. 

1960 

Margaret  (Bunny)  Booker  Gabel  has 
had  a  book,  entitled  Sparrows  Don't 
Drop  Candy  Wrappers,  published  by 
Dodd  Mead.  Illustrated  by  Susan  Perl, 
the  book  is  on  "ecology  with  practical 
suggestions  on  how  everyone  can  con- 
tribute to  a  better  environment."  It  has 
been  dramatized  into  a  "minimusical," 
written  and  produced  by  Joe  Brockett  of 
the  Dimension  Family,  and  has  been 
presented  at  the  Unity  Center,  the  New 
York  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and 
the  high  schools  of  New  York  City. 
Mrs.    Gabel    also    teaches    short    story 
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writing  at  the  New  School  in  New  York, 
where  she  and  her  husband,  F.  Daniel 
Gabel,  Jr.,  make  their  home. 

Dr.  Edward  C.  Elsey  has  been  promoted 
to  assistant  professor  of  anesthesiology 
in  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine. 

Major  Henry  C.  Irvin,  Chaplain, 
U.S.A. F.  is  at  the  School  of  Education 
of  Boston  University  for  a  year  of  grad- 
uate study.  He  resides  in  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass. 

George  A.  Kiehle  is  a  pilot  (First  Of- 
ficer) with  Pan  American,  based  in  San 
Francisco  and  flying  in  the  Pacific.  He 
and   Mrs.   Kiehle   live   in   Los  Altos. 

Bruce  T.  Kloppman  has  been  appointed 
Federal  tax  manager  for  Anchor  Hock- 
ing Corporation.  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Donald  H.  J.  Steesen  m.f.  (ph.d.  '66) 
was  chosen  as  an  Outstanding  Teacher 
for  1970-71  by  students  and  recent  alum- 
ni of  North  Carolina  State  University 
in  Raleigh.  He  is  assistant  professor  of 
forestry  and  wood  and  paper  science. 

MARRIED:  Martha  Jane  Lee  b.s.n.  to 
Robert  B.  Barr  on  June  18.  Residence: 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Deems  L. 
(Butch)  Allie  and  Mrs.  Allie,  Miami, 
Fla.,  on  Aug.  22.  Named  Brooks.  First 
child   and   son   to   Barbara   Berry  Gal- 


loway, Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  June 
27.  Named  Alexander  Henderson,  III. 
Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Dr. 
Roderick  D.  Gerwe  and  Barbara  Wil- 
liams Gerwe  '62,  Kingsport,  Tenn.,  on 
Feb.  17,  1971.  Named  Elizabeth  Aimee. 
Second  child,  a  son,  to  Janice  Trickey 
Levinson  (Mrs.  Richard  H.)  and  Mr. 
Levinson,  Taylor,  Mich.,  on  Oct.  7. 
Named  Daniel  Keith. 

1961 

W.  Kent  Bishop,  a  member  of  the  Geor- 
gia and  New  York  bars,  is  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Smith,  Cohen,  Rin- 
gel,  Kohler,  Martin  &  Lowe  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

R.  B.  Burns  m.e.  is  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager  of  Crown  Zellerbach  in 
San  Francisco. 

G.  Rodney  Cook  is  a  master  at  the 
Episcopal   Academy  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

John  Rutenberg  is  with  the  law  firm 
of  Bellamy,  Rutenberg  &  Epps  in  Myrtle 
Beach,  S.  C.,  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

Carol  Kreps  Wendt  b.s.n.  is  an  in- 
structional assistant  in  Duke  School  of 
Nursing,  teaching  community  health  as- 
pect of  the  distributive  nursing  course 
in  the  senior  year  curriculum. 

Pat  Williams,  well-known  composer  of 
scores  for  movies  and  television  shows, 


has  been  appointed  resident  composer  for 
the  University  of  Utah.  His  teaching, 
while  covering  many  areas,  has  emphasis 
in  the  university's  jazz  program  which 
is  in  its  third  year. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  Nicholls  Utley 
(ph.d.  '68)  to  Walter  W.  Wiebe  on  Dec. 
29.  Residence:  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Rob- 
ert P.  Biggers  m.e.  (m.s.  '66)  and  Pa- 
tricia Powell  Biggers  '64,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  Sept.  18.  Named  Linda 
Claire.  Third  child,  a  son,  to  George 
I.  Clover,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Clover,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  in  November,  1970. 
Named  Andrew  Dickson.  Third  daugh- 
ter to  Suzanne  Amann  Diaz  (Mrs. 
Ralph)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Diaz,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  on  Aug.  12.  Named  Christina 
Diane.  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Charles  E.  Vieth  m.e.  and  Alice 
Fielder  Vieth  '63,  Woodridge,  111.,  on 
Sept.  14.  Named  Catherine  De  Jarnette. 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Joseph 
Warren,  III  (ll.b.  '65)  and  Mrs.  War- 
ren, Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Nov.  11. 

1962 

10th  Anniversary  Reunion 
May  19-21,   1972 

Dr.  Victor  Braren,  chief  resident, 
urologic  surgery,  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity Hospital,  Columbus,  has  been  named 
a  Clinical  Fellow,  American  Cancer 
Society,    for    work    in    urologic    cancers. 
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He  is  treasurer  of  the  Ohio  House  Of- 
ficers Association. 

Patrick  C.  Coughlan  (ll.b.  '65),  an  as- 
sociate with  the  law  firm  of  Alley,  Maass, 
Rogers,  Lindsay  &  Chauncey  in  Palm 
Beach,  Fla.,  is  municipal  judge  for  the 
town  of  Ocean  Ridge.  His  wife.  Heather 
Turner  Coughlan  a.m.  '65,  ph.d.  71, 
is  an  assistant  professor  at  Florida  Atlan- 
tic University. 

Dr.  Fredric  B.  Garner  has  been  named 
assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  at  The 
Milton  S.  Hershey  Medical  Center  of 
The  Pennsylvania  State  University.  He 
is  married  and  the  father  of  two  children. 

William  H.  Lamb,  of  Malvern,  Pa.,  was 
elected  district  attorney  of  Chester  Coun- 
ty in  November.  He  is  also  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  law  with  the  firm 
of  Lamb,  Windle  &  McErlane  in  West 
Chester,  Pa.  Mr.  Lamb  and  his  wife,  the 
former  Madeline  Hartsell,  have  a 
young  daughter  and  a  son. 

Michael  S.  P.  Lucas  m.s.  (ph.d.  '65), 
electrical  engineering  professor  and  di- 
rector of  Kansas  State  University's  Solid 
State  Engineering  Laboratory,  has  been 
granted  a  special  College  of  Engineer- 
ing $500  award  for  excellence  in  under- 
graduate teaching. 

Edwin  E.  Messikomer  was  the  recipient 
of  the  Glenn  S.  Skinner  Memorial  Prize 
awarded  annually  to  a  University  of 
Delaware   graduate   student   in  chemistry 


who  has  distinguished  himself  in  scholar- 
ship, research,  and  service  to  the  Uni- 
versity. He,  his  wife,  and  young  son 
make  their  home  in  Newark. 

James  W.  Ralph  m.d.,  who  completed 
two  tours  of  duty  in  Vietnam,  receiving 
his  discharge  as  the  most  decorated 
medical  officer  to  come  out  of  that  con- 
flict, was  presented  the  Paul  J.  Urban 
Memorial  Americanism  Award  by  the 
New  Jersey  Conservative  Union  on  Nov. 
19.  He  practices  in  Englewood,  but  re- 
sides in  Demarest,  N.  J.,  with  his  wife 
and  three  children. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Robert  H.  Chambers,  III,  and  Mrs. 
Chambers,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  on  May 
10,  1971.  Named  Grant  McDonald.  First 
child  and  daughter  to  Dr.  H.  Keith  Her- 
rin,  Jr.,  and  Marjorie  O'Neall  Herrin 
'65,  Belmont,  N.  C,  on  July  1  1.  Named 
Kathryn  O'Neall. 

1963 

W.  Barker  French  has  been  promoted 
to  vice  president  of  A.  G.  Becker  &  Co. 
in  Chicago.  Mrs.  French  is  the  former 
Cavett  Hamilton  '62. 

Robert  J.  Gustavson  m.f.  has  been 
elected  to  the  post  of  vice  president  of 
Narragansett  Capital  Corporation,  Prov- 
idence, R.  I.  His  wife  is  the  former  Wil- 
helmina  Rosenberger  '64. 

W.   Styron   Harris   a.m.    (ph.d.   71)    is 


an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  East 
Tennessee  University,  Johnson  City. 
Mrs.  Harris  is  the  former  Mae  Braswell 
m.r.e.  '62. 

Robert  L.  Heidrick,  who  received  the 
M.B.A.  in  marketing  from  the  University 
of  Chicago  last  June,  was  named  vice 
president-marketing  for  the  dietary  prod- 
ucts division  of  American  Hospital  Sup- 
ply Corporation  in  August.  He  and  Mrs. 
Heidrick  live  in  Glenview,  111. 

Scott  H.  Hendrix  received  a  Doctor  of 
Theology  degree  from  the  University 
of  Tubingen,  Germany,  in  May,  and  is 
an  assistant  professor  of  church  history 
at  the  Lutheran  Theological  Southern 
Seminary,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

James  H.  O'Connell  has  become  a  plan- 
ning officer  of  North  Carolina  National 
Bank  in  Charlotte.  He  is  married  and 
has  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Philip  D.  Vairo  d.ed.,  dean  of  the  col- 
lege of  professional  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee,  has  been  selected 
as  one  of  the  Outstanding  Educators  of 
America  for   1971. 

Wilfred  J.  Vaudreuil,  Jr.,  c.e.  is  at- 
tending Georgia  Tech,  taking  graduate 
work  in  construction  management  under 
the  Navy  post-graduate  program. 

Gerald  T.  Wetherington  j.d.,  associ- 
ate professor  of  law  at  the  University 
of   Miami    in    Florida,   has   been   named 
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University  legal  officer.  He  is  married 
and  has  one  daughter. 

BORN:  Third  and  fourth  sons,  twins, 
to  Roger  L.  Decker  ll.b.  and  Mrs. 
Decker,  Bellevue,  Wash.,  on  Sept.  29. 
Named  Mark  Alan  and  Dale  Ryan.  Sec- 
ond child  and  first  son  to  Don  F.  Haz- 
lett  j.d.  and  Sandra  Williams  Haz- 
lett  b.s.n.  '64,  Topeka,  Kan.,  on  Aug. 
19.  Named  Dale.  Third  child  and  first 
daughter  to  Ellen  Pace  Starmer  and 
C.  Frank  Starmer  e.e.  (m.s.  '65),  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  in  August,  1971.  Named 
Rachel.  Second  daughter  to  Martha 
Clark  Sullivan  (Mrs.  Bobby  M.)  b.s.n. 
and  Mr.  Sullivan,  Fayetteville,  N.  C, 
on  Nov.  10.  Named  Karen  Clark. 

1964 

Linda  Loeb  Clark  received  a  Ph.D.  in 
European  history  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1968  and  is  teach- 
ing at  Millersville  (Pa.)  State  College. 
She  makes  her  home  in  Lancaster. 

John  G.  DeGooyer  has  become  a  mem- 
ber of  the  law  firm  of  Hamel,  Park,  Mc- 
Cabe  &  Saunders,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Arned  L.  Hinshaw  m.d.  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  assistant  attending  staff 
in  the  department  of  obstetrics  and 
gynecology  at  Watts  Hospital,  Durham. 
He  is  associated  in  practice  with  Bowles, 
Adkins,  Williamson,  Culton  and  Yowell. 

Richard  C.  McMillan  m.ed.  (d.ed  '70), 
an  assistant  professor  of  education  and 


chairman  of  the  Division  of  Education 
at  Averett  College,  Danville,  Va.,  has 
been  named  an  Outstanding  Educator  of 
America  for  1971. 

Robert  S.  Mathews  m.d.,  an  orthopaedic 
surgeon,  has  a  postgraduate  surgical 
scholarship  from  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  the  International  College  of 
Surgeons  and  is  studying  this  year  at 
Nuffield  Orthopaedic  Surgery  Center, 
Oxford  University,  England. 

Stewart  T.  Spencer,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
editor  of  The  Charlotte  News,  the  largest 
afternoon  newspaper  in  North  Carolina. 
P.  Thomas  Bradbury  has  been  promoted 
to  associate  editor. 

Cecile  Faugg  Srodes  (Mrs.  James  L.) 
is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Congress- 
man James  T.  Broyhill  of  North  Car- 
olina. She  and  her  husband,  a  staff 
writer  for  Forbes  Magazine,  reside  in 
Washington. 

Nancy  Craig  Simmons  received  the 
M.A.  degree  last  June  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
and  is  currently  an  instructor  in  the 
English  Department  at  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  Blacksburg,  where  her 
husband,  Steven  D.  Simmons  '65,  is  a 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  math- 
ematics. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Jerry  Boyd  Alls- 
brook  and  Dr.  William  Allsbrook, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  11.  Named 
Lucas    Blain.    A    son    to    Rockwell   F. 


Davis  and  Mrs.  Davis,  Virginia  Beach, 
Va„  on  April  12.  1971.  Named  Chris- 
topher Rockwell.  First  child  and  daughter 
to  Dr.  Dennis  W.  Donnelly  and  Mrs. 
Donnelly,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  on  June  10. 
Named  Susan  Elizabeth.  Second  daughter 
to  Lcdr.  Philip  C.  Perine  and  Mrs. 
Perine,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on  July  10. 
Named  Robin  Gillis.  Second  child,  a  son, 
to  Clifford  G.  Sheldon  and  Mrs.  Shel- 
don, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  on  May  17, 
1971.  Named  William  David.  A  son  to 
Charles  V.  Taft  (m.d.  '68)  and  La- 
mar Swain  Taft  '65,  Greenville,  N.  C, 
on  Feb.  3,  1971.  Named  Spencer.  Sec- 
ond son  to  Carl  S.  Wolfson  and  Mrs. 
Wolfson,  Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.,  on 
Oct.  8.  Named  Ira  Leonard. 

1965 

S.  Wyndam  Anderson  th.m.  is  head- 
master of  the  Lower  East  Side  Prep- 
aratory School  in  New  York,  a  new  ex- 
perimental model  of  "alternative  school- 
ing" designed  for  especially  bright  high 
school  dropouts.  He  and  Mrs.  Anderson 
reside  in  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was 
formerly  program  director  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation. 

Stephen  P.  Barnes  was  promoted  to 
group  sales  manager  in  Indianapolis, 
Ind.,  by  the  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America. 

Richard  N.  Boswell,  who  received  the 
M.D.  degree  from  Medical  College  of 
Georgia   in   June    1971,   is   an   intern  in 


|  Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  further  infor- 
mation and  an  application  form 
for  the  Duke  University  Basket- 
ball Clinic  for  boys. 

Name:  

Address :    

Telephone:   

Age  of  Applicant:    

Duke  University 

Basketball  Clinic  for  Boys 

Box  4704 

Duke  Station 

Durham,  N.C.  27706 


Eleventh  Annual  Duke  University 
Basketball  Clinic  for  Boys 

Duke  Coach  Bucky  Waters,  Director 
An  excellent  gift  for  any  young  man. 

Live,  learn,  and  play  on  the  Duke  University  campus  and 
the  famed  Indoor  Stadium.  Air-conditioned  and  car- 
peted rooms  and  air-conditioned  dining  halls.  Expert 
supervision  and  instruction  provided  by  the  entire  Duke 
coaching  staff  as  well  as  other  special  guests.  DATES: 
June  11-16;  18-23;  25-30,  1972.  Calvin  Murphy,  Jerry  West 
and  Charles  Scott  will  appear  each  week.  Other  guests 
will  include: 

Randy  Denton  Steve  Vacendak 

Sam  Jones  Artis  Gilmore 

Mike  Lewis 

Enrollment  limited,  so  act  now!  Gift  certificates  are  available. 
Clinic  for  ages  9-17.  High  school  graduates  not  accepted.  For  in- 
formation and  application,  mail  attached  coupon. 


Coach   Waters 
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medicine  at  Strong  Memorial  Hospital, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Susan  Schad  Gall  (Mrs.  Norman)  is  a 
part  time  teacher  of  conversational  En- 
glish in  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Eric  M.  Holmes  became  an  assistant 
professor  of  law  in  the  College  of  Law 
at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  Knox- 
ville,  on  Sept.  1.  In  addition  to  his  teach- 
ing, he  advises  the  Tennessee  Law  Re- 
view and  supervises  the  law  school  news- 
paper. 

Leon  L.  Rice,  III,  and  K.  Morgan  Var- 
ner,  III,  ll.b.  '66  have  formed  a  part- 
nership under  the  name  of  Rice  and  Var- 
ner  for  the  general  practice  of  law  in  At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Gary  Witzenburg  of  Farmington,  Mich., 
has  received  his  National  Competition 
License  from  Sports  Car  Club  of  Amer- 
ica and  will  run  two  national  road  races 
this  year.  His  regional  record  for  the 
year  has  included  one  First,  one  Second 
and  two  Thirds.  He  hopes  to  run  some 
pro  events  such  as  Sebring  and  part  of 
the  Trans-American  Sedan  championship 
series  next  season. 

MARRIED:  Edward  F.  Baird  e.e.  to 
Evelyn  K.  Seppelin  on  April  17,  1971. 
Residence:  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.  James 
V.  McCarthy  to  Sandy  Joy  on  May  15, 
1971.  Residence:  Norristown,  Pa.  David 
E.  Sandlin  to  Cathryn  K.  Norris  in  Oc- 
tober. Residence:  Decatur,  Ga. 

BORN:  First  son  and  first  daughter, 
twins,  to  Mary  Hazel  Willis  Aber- 
nethy  (Mrs.  W.  Ramsay)  and  Mr. 
Abernethy,  Hickory,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  2. 
Named  William  Ramsay  and  Elizabeth 
Shuford.  Second  son  to  Herbert  D. 
Steele  and  Mrs.  Steele,  Enfield,  Conn., 
on  Oct.  28.  Named  Cameron  Cooper. 

1966 

Daisy  Walston  Ewell  (Mrs.  Malcolm 
W.)  of  Severna  Park,  Md.,  has  an  M.S. 
in  numerical  science  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  and  is  employed  as  a 
mathematician  with  ARINC  Research, 
Inc.,  in  Annapolis,  Md.  Her  husband  is 
a  computer  specialist  at  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration. 

Robert  G.  Hardy,  formerly  trial  at- 
torney. Office  of  General  Counsel,  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission,  has  become  as- 
sociated with  the  law  firm  of  Gallagher, 


Connor,  and  Boland  of  Washington, 
D.  C.  Mrs.  Hardy  is  the  former  Dianne 
Hassler  '67. 

David  H.  King,  who  received  an  M.B.A. 
from  Southern  Methodist  University  last 
May,  is  a  financial  analyst  for  Xerox 
Corporation,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Richard  W.  Kraft  has  completed  the 
master  of  science  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Notre  Dame.  He  and  his  wife, 
the  former  Sandra  Norwood  '63.  reside 
in  South  Bend,  Ind.,  where  he  teaches 
physics  and  science  and  coaches  foot- 
ball in  the  South  Bend  Community 
School  Corporation. 

Earl  A.  Palmer  m.d.  received  the  Air 
Force  Commendation  Medal  for  meri- 
torious service  as  a  pediatrician  in  Oki- 
nawa from  August  1968  to  January 
1971.  He  is  now  a  resident  in  ophthal- 
mology at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  Center. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  James  B.  Carty,  Jr.,  to 
Susan  Luscombe  on  April  3,  1971.  Res- 
idence: Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  Bonnie  Ehlers 
b.s.n.  to  George  N.  Stultz  on  June  12. 
Residence:  Columbus,  Ohio.  John  D. 
Osborne  m.f.  to  Yvonne  Eggers  on 
Aug.  27.  Residence:  Hickory.  N.  C. 
Douglas  E.  Simmons  to  Susan  Marie 
Reinig  on  Sept.  11.  Residence:  Long 
Beach,  Calif.  Samuel  A.  Walker,  III, 
c.e.  to  Joanne  C.  Herbes  on  Dec.  4.  Res- 
idence: Birmingham,  Mich.  Joyce  F. 
Wilkins  a.m.  to  John  V.  Gilmour,  III, 
on  Nov.  20.  Residence:  Richmond,  Va. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Susan  Bowers  Crist  and  Buckley 
Crist,  Jr.,  ph.d.,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
April  5,  1971.  Named  Alison  Isabel.  First 
child  and  son  to  J.  Kane  Ditto  and 
Mrs.  Ditto,  Jackson,  Miss.,  on  April  30, 
1971.  Named  John  Kane,  III.  First  child 
and  daughter  to  Kathryn  Reeves  Mc- 
Donald (Mrs.  Bruce  J.)  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Nov.  1.  Named 
Heather  Kathryn.  First  child  and  son  to 
Jean  Sitterley  Newman  b.s.n.  and 
Larry  B.  Newman  m.d.  '69,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  on  March  11,  1971.  Named  David 
Samuel.  Second  son  to  Janice  Jackson 
Reed  (Mrs.  John  K. )  b.s.n.  and  Mr. 
Reed,  Stone  Mountain,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  8, 
1971.  Named  Christopher  Robert.  Second 
son  to  James  H.  Robertson  and  Mrs. 
Robertson,  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  on  Dec.  1, 
1970.  Named  Timothy  Wade.  Second 
child,  a  daughter,  to  Barbara  Schmidt 
Smith    (Mrs.  Kurt  D.)   b.s.n.  and  Mr. 


Last  winter 

six  St.  Catherine's 

girls  spent  three 

weeks  studying 

theNavajosotUtah. 

In  Utah. 


While  those  6  girls  lived  on  an  Indian 
reservation,  exploring  the  subject  first- 
hand, 26  other  resident  and  day  students 
traveled  to  Greece,  15  to  Mexico,  21  to 
a  drama  workshop  in  New  York  City,  and 
the  rest  tackled  Community  Problems, 
World  Politics,  Filmmaking  or  any  one 
of  13  other  courses. 

The  occasion:  St.  Catherine's  inno- 
vative Minimester,  a  three-week  period, 
beginning  in  late  November,  which  each 
9th  to  12th  grade  student  spends  in  con- 
centrated study  of  a  subject  of  her 
choice. 

It's  just  one  facet  of  the  lively  cur- 
riculum at  St.  Catherine's  School,  where 
girls  are  prepared  for  the  important 
things.  Like  college.  And  life. 

St.  Catherine's 
School 

Write  for  catalogue  to: 

Director  of  Admissions 

6001  Grove  Avenue,  Dept.  14 

Richmond,  Virginia  23226 


Charles  E.  Slater  M.E.  '55 


John  H.  Bell.  Jr.  C.E.  '57  J.  Christopher  Alstrin  '68  James  C.  Van  Pelt  '71 


Smith,  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sept.  19. 
Named  Kimberly  Whitfield.  Second  child 
and  first  son  to  Jacquelin  Davis  Spauld- 
ing  (Mrs.  Raymond  E.)  and  Dr.  Spauld- 
ing,  Radford,  Va..  on  Nov.  3.  Named 
Noah  Bye"". 

1967 

Parrish  Nelson  Hirasaki  (Mrs.  John 
K.)  m.e.  is  designing  spacecraft  ther- 
mal protection  systems  at  TRW.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  She  received  the  M.S. M.E. 
from  the  University  of  Houston  in  De- 
cember. 

Dr.  Thomas  L.  Roberts.  Ill,  a  grad- 
uate of  Columbia  University  Medical 
School,  is  a  surgical  intern  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  Hospital  in  Char- 
lottesville. Va. 

Charles  A.  Snipes  ph.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  physiology  at  Hahnemann 
Medical   College,   Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Guy  T.  Solie,  a  recent  graduate  of  the 
Wharton  School  Graduate  Division  at 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been 
appointed  an  administrative  intern 
through  a  special  program  of  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation. He  is  serving  as  assistant  to  the 
president  of  Millsap  College.  Jackson. 
Miss. 

MARRIED:  Henry  Gorman  (a.m.  '68) 
to  Betsy  Toyzer  '70  on  Aug.  1.  Res- 
idence: Jacksonville.  III.  Capt.  Robert 
A.  Packard.  Jr.,  m.e.  to  Holly  Dutton 
on  Dec.  4.  Residence:  Washington. 
D.  C.  Emily  H.  Wyatt  to  Richard  E. 
Joiner  on  Nov.  20.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Ger- 
ald T.  Hallenbeck  and  Mrs.  Hallenbeck. 


Mountain  View.  Calif.,  on  March  30, 
1971.  Named  Melanie.  First  child  and 
daughter  to  Dr.  Allen  H.  Van  Dyke, 
Jr..  and  Mrs.  Van  Dyke,  Lexington,  Ky., 
on  July  20.  Named  Elizabeth  Grimes. 

1968 

J.  Christopher  Alstrin  has  been  elected 
bond  investment  officer,  bond  depart- 
ment, of  The  First  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He,  his  wife,  and  daughter 
live   in  Grayslake,  111. 

Katherine  Ann  Belton  (m.div.  71) 
has  a  chaplaincy  internship  at  the  Pres- 
byterian Medical  Center  in  Denver.  Colo. 

James  C.  Hearn  is  assistant  to  the  pres- 
ident of  Mary  Holmes  College,  West 
Point.  Miss.  A  graduate  of  the  Wharton 
School  Graduate  Division  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  internship  through  a  special  pro- 
gram of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  National 
Fellowship  Foundation. 

James  W.  Kalat  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  Duke.  He  and 
Mrs.  Kalat.  the  former  Ann  Pickard, 
have  a  young  son. 

Thomas  D.  Myers  ph.d.  is  assistant 
professor  of  marine  biology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware. 

David  E.  Sweet  ph.d.  is  president  of 
Minnesota  Metropolitan  State  College. 
St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Rock  E.  Welch  M.Div.  received  the  J.D. 
degree  from  Southern  Methodist  Law 
School  in  May  1971  and  since  has  been 
admitted  to  the  Texas  bar.  Last  Septem- 
ber he  became  assistant  to  the  general 
counsel  in  the  national  office  of  Good- 
will    Industries    of    America.    Inc..    and 


makes   his   home   in    Chevy   Chase.   Md. 

MARRIED:  Marsha  L.  Hendershot  to 
J.  L.  Hossellman  in  December.  Res- 
idence:  Lima,  Ohio. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Linda  Bennett 
Hander  (Mrs.  H.  Ben)  and  Mr.  Hander, 
Berkeley  Heights,  N.  J.,  on  Oct.  8. 
Named  Lauren  Bennett.  A  son  to  Topsy 
Floyd  James  (Mrs.  Rogor  W.)  m.a.t. 
and  Mr.  James,  Petersburg,  Va.,  on 
Sept.  25.  Named  Jason  Christopher.  A , 
son  to  Carolyn  Norton  Padgett  and 
Robert  L.  Padgett  e.e.,  Raleigh,  N.  C.,j 
on  June  12.  Named  Robert  L.,  Jr.  A 
son  to  Sandra  Paine  Stewart  and  Wil- 
liam R.  Stewart  j.d.,  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
on  Oct.   19.  Named  Andrew  Ross. 

1969 

Thomas  C.  Clark  graduated  with  an 
M.B.A.  from  Harvard  Business  School  in 
June.  He  was  then  commissioned  an 
Ensign.  U.S.N..  and  was  assigned  to 
Supply  Corps  School  in  Athens,  Ga. 

David  E.  Robinson  a.m.   (ph.d.  '71)  Is  i 
an  assistant  professor  in  the  Department 
of     English.     Winona     State     College, 
Winona,   Minn.   His   wife   is   the   former 
Jeanne  Belvin  '67. 

Kochuplavilla  M.  Varghese  th.m.  is 
minister  in  charge  of  an  Indian  congre- 
gation at  St.  Thomas  Orthodox  Church 
of  India,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

MARRIED:  Tad  R.  Clawson  to  Virginia 
Stillson  on  Oct.  9.  Residence:  Mendham, 
N.  J.  Ann  Elizabeth  Earnhardt  to 
Robert  R.  Harry  on  Aug.  25.  Residence: 
Durham.  N.  C.  Mary  Fox  m.ed.  to 
Charles  T.  Franckle  on  June  26.  Res- 
idence: Carrboro,  N.  C.  Linda  Gil- 
christ to  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Snow  on  June 


12.  Residence:  Houston,  Tex.  Jean  Mc- 
Vay  to  Sherman  G.  Yerian  on  June  5. 
Residence:  Valdosta,  Ga.  Jane  Mans- 
field Woods  b.s.n.  to  Robert  Wayne 
Alexander  m.d.  on  Aug.  14.  Residence: 
Bethesda,  Md. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Conrad  Aiken  j.d.  and 
Mrs.  Aiken.  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  July  22. 
Named  Zachary.  First  child  and  son  to 
Lynne  Luerseen  Dell  m.r.e.  and 
Gregory  R.  Dell  M.Div.,  Naperville. 
111.,  on  May  24.  1971.  Named  Jason 
Aaron.  A  son  to  Carol  Palmer  Schutz 
(Mrs.  Ronald  P.)  and  Mr.  Schutz,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  in  December,  1970.  Named 
Kevin  Gregory. 

1970 

\nn  S.  Hunt  ph.d.  is  a  post-doctoral 
'ellow  in  biochemistry  at  M.  D.  Ander- 
son Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute.  Hous- 
on,  Tex. 

Roger  A.  Wayne  is  a  computer  pro- 
grammer for  Uniroyal  Tire  Company 
n  Detroit.  Mich. 

I/IARRIED:  Kenneth  D.  Bieber  m.e.  to 
vlartha  S.  Hill  on  Sept.  18.  Residence: 
Chicago.  III.  Dianne  K.  Cherry  to  Ray- 
nond  F.  Brinker  on  Dec.  4.  Residence: 
jreenbelt,  Md.  Mary  Mitchell  Dalton 
o  Frank  P.  Ward,  Jr.,  j.d.  on  Oct.  30. 
Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y.  Karen  Sue 
3riscoll  to  Thomas  H.  Shafer.  Res- 
dence:  Columbus,  Ohio.  Rosemary 
4ellmers  to  David  Whittingham  on 
Dct.  9.  Residence:  Steamboat  Springs, 
Itolo.  Larry  P.  Schumann  to  Janice  R. 
Velker  '71  on  Oct.  30.  Residence: 
)klahoma  City,  Okla. 

50RN:  A  son  to  Lt.  (jg)  James  Michael 
Zase  and  Alene  Nordstrom  Case, 
-lonolulu.  T.H.,  on  Nov.  6.  Named 
effrey  Alexander. 

1971 

Iarol  A.  Barrow  was  one  of  12  se- 
eded for  the  management  intern  pro- 
;ram  at  Headquarters  of  the  Defense 
iupply  Agency.  Alexandria,  Va.  Upon 
he  successful  completion  of  on-the-job 
raining,  she  will  be  assigned  to  a  staff 
iffice  at  Headquarters. 

ames  S.  Dean  has  been  elected  to  the 
:ight-man  Student  Executive  Board  of 
he  University  of  Pittsburgh  Graduate 
ichool  of  Business,  where  he  is  work- 
ng  for   an    M.B.A.   degree   to   be   com- 


pleted in  mid-1972. 

Curt  A.  Rawley  has  a  $1,000  N.C.A.A. 
Postgraduate  Scholarship  and  is  attend- 
ing Harvard  Business  School  during  the 
current  year. 

James  C.  Van  Pelt  is  a  real  estate  in- 
vestment counselor  with  Neal  Sapp  & 
Associates,  Inc..  Tallahassee,  Fla..  realty 
firm.  Last  summer  he  completed  an  in- 
tensive course  in  investment  counseling 
at  the  Investment  Institute  sponsored  by 
Revac,  Inc..  of  Denver,  Colo. 

MARRIED:  Vereen  Louise  Andrews  to 
John  S.  Stolarek,  Jr.,  on  June  12.  Res- 
idence: Champaign,  III.  Catherine  M. 
Cook  b.s.n.  to  John  E.  Ayoub.  Res- 
idence: Atlanta.  Ga.  Carolyn  M.  Craw- 
ley to  Dr.  John  R.  Iredale.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C.  Terry  A.  Davis  to  A. 
Bruce  Harrison  on  Oct.  9.  Residence: 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  Christopher  M.  Daw- 
son to  Jennifer  M.  Perry.  Residence: 
Worcester.  England.  Zou  Anne  Feagin 
to  Walter  N.  Flournoy,  Jr..  on  Sept.  25. 
Residence:  Saginaw.  Mich.  Margaret 
H.  Geraci  to  Daniel  A.  Gregorie.  Res- 
idence: Boston.  Mass.  Ann  S.  Hartwell 
to  Edward  G.  Britton.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham. N.  C.  Marilyn  A.  Hofmann  to 
R.  K.  Harrison.  Jr.  Residence:  Modesto, 
Calif.  Patricia  J.  Kramer  b.s.n.  to  Rob- 
ert L.  Taylor  on  Oct.  8.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C.  Susan  C.  Perten  to 
Douglas  W.  Jackson,  Jr.  Residence: 
Wrightsville  Beach,  N.  C.  Esme  E.  Rose 
to  Stephen  W.  Scott.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Mary  K.  Wiebner  b.s.n.  to 
Stephen  Culp.   Residence:    Decatur,  Ga. 

BORN:  Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  James 
S.  Aull,  Sr.,  ph.d.  and  Mrs.  Aull,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C.,  on  Oct.  12.  Named  Vir- 
ginia Ruth.  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Peter  T.  Meszoly  j.d.  and  Mrs.  Mes- 
zoly,  Alexandria,  Va..  on  Sept.  12.  Named 
Joanne  Ilona.  First  child  and  daughter 
to  Donald  D.  Sandoval  m.h.a.  and 
Mrs.  Sandoval,  Mauston,  Wis.,  on  Oct. 
19.  Named  Colby  Dawn. 


DEATHS 

Bishop  Costen  J.  Harrell  '06,  d.d.  '40, 
on  Nov.  29.  Bishop  Harrell  presided  over 
the  western  part  of  the  North  Carolina 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church 
and  all  of  South  Carolina  from  1948 
until  1956  when  he  retired  to  Decatur, 
Ga.  During  the  next  13  years  he  taught 
courses  at  Candler  School  of  Theology, 


Emory  University.  Before  his  election 
as  bishop,  he  was  a  minister  in  Raleigh. 
Durham,  and  Wilson.  N.  C.  Richmond 
and  Norfolk,  Va..  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and 
Atlanta. 

F.  Elizabeth  (Bettie)  Allen  '08  on 
Dec.  15.  Miss  Allen  was  a  resident  of 
Elkin.  N.  C. 

Jasper  B.  Frizzelle  '09  on  Jan.  3.  A 
resident  of  Maury,  N.  C,  Mr.  Frizzelle 
had  been  ill  for  several  years.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  Louie  Delle 
Pittman  m.ed.  '39,  and  one  brother.  Dr. 
J.  L.  Frizzelle  "12  of  Durham. 

Bessie  Hammet  '09  on  Nov.  23.  Miss 
Hammet  made  her  home  in  Durham. 
For  a  number  of  years  she  was  employed 
in  the  Commerce  Department  of  the 
U.S.  government.  Washington,  and  later 
was  associated  with  the  Duke  University 
Library.  A  sister  survives. 

Hulda  Jones  Cheek  (Mrs.  L.  G.)  '15  on 
Dec.  4.  Mrs.  Cheek  lived  in  Durham  and 
for  many  years  taught  school  in  the 
Durham  and  Orange  County  schools. 
Three  sons  survive. 

Myron  Ellis  '16  on  Nov.  30.  A  former 
executive  of  the  water  department  of  the 
city  of  Santa  Monica.  Calif.,  Mr.  Ellis 
is  survived  by  a  daughter,  a  granddaugh- 
ter, and  a  grandson. 

Elizabeth  S.  Floyd  '20  on  Nov.  23.  Miss 
Floyd,  a  resident  of  Oxford.  N.  C,  was 
secretary  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
Oxford  Tobacco  Research  Station  for  44 
years. 

Clara  Barton  Henley  '23  on  Dec.  7. 
Miss  Henley,  who  was  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C..  at  the  time  of  her  death,  served 
as  a  missionary  in  Costa  Rica  and  was  a 
music  supervisor  in  the  Knoxville,  Tenn., 
and  Roanoke  Rapids  school  systems. 
She  had  also  taught  at  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity in  Greenville,  S.  C.  She  later  re- 
turned to  missionary  work  and  spent  22 
years  in  Jamaica  where  she  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Jamaican  Bible  College  and 
the  Jamaican  Theological  Seminary.  Her 
mother,  three  sisters,  and  a  brother  sur- 


Robert  L.  Jerome  '26,  b.d.  '29  on  Dec. 
3.  Mr.  Jerome  was  killed  in  the  midst 
of  a  snow  storm  when  his  car  skidded 
into  a  truck  on  U.  S.  1  near  Southern 
Pines,  N.  C.  He  made  his  home  in 
Aberdeen.    A    Methodist    minister,    Mr. 
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Jerome  was  a  trustee  emeritus  of  Wes- 
leyan  College  at  Rocky  Mount.  He  is 
survived  by  his  widow,  a  daughter  and 
a  son,  and  several  brothers  and  sisters, 
one  being  J.  T.  Jerome  '07  of  Raleigh. 

John  W.  Hadley,  Jr..  '27  on  Jan.  2. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  who  lives  in 
Asheboro,  N.  C,  and  two  daughters, 
one  being  Susan  Hadley  Cyr  (Mrs. 
Ronald  D.)   m.ed.  '68  of  Topeka,  Kan. 

O.  P.  Johnson  '27  on  Jan.  1.  Mr.  John- 
son retired  in  1968  after  40  years  in 
public  education  in  Duplin,  Onslow,  and 
Pender  counties,  and  made  his  home  in 
Kenansville.  Mrs.  Johnson  and  a  son  sur- 
vive, as  do  a  number  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  including  Swindell  Johnson 
Davis  (Mrs.  H.  L.)  '30  of  Littleton. 
N.  C,  and  Mary  Johnson  Norris  (Mrs. 
J.  A.)   '31  of  Raleigh. 

William  S.  Hamilton  '32  on  Oct.  24. 
Mr.  Hamilton  retired  two  years  ago 
after  serving  for  six  years  with  the 
Greenville,  S.  C,  county  schools.  Pre- 
viously he  was  superintendent  of  schools 
in  Hickory,  Morganton,  and  Tryon,  N.  C. 
His  wife  and  two  daughters  survive. 

William  Pratt  Dale,  II  '33,  a.m.  '34, 
ph.d.  '41  on  Nov.  29.  Dr.  Dale  had 
been  a  history  professor  at  Samford  Uni- 
versity, Birmingham,  Ala.,  for  the  past 
30  years.  In  addition  to  his  teaching 
duties,  he  served  as  dean  of  men.  and 
from  1960  to  1963,  as  dean  of  students. 
He  was  on  the  editorial  board  of  Ala- 
bama Review  from  1965  until  his  death. 
Two  sisters  survive. 

Victor  Szanton  m.d.  '36  on  Nov.  7. 
An  associate  clinical  professor  of  pedi- 
atrics and  allergy  at  the  Albert  Einstein 
School  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City, 
he  contributed  to  the  research  linking 
allergy  to  hearing  defects  in  childhood. 

Rafael  G.  deQuevedo  '41  on  Oct.  7. 
Mrs.  deQuevedo,  who  survives,  lives  in 
San  Marino,  Calif. 

Dorothy  Aylward  McCalip  '41  on  Jan. 
5.  The  wife  of  Curtis  E.  McCalip  e.e. 
'40  and  a  resident  of  Chevy  Chase.  Md.. 
she  was  a  native  of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla., 
where  she  taught  school  while  her  hus- 
band was  in  service.  One  daughter  sur- 
vives in  addition  to  Mr.  McCalip. 

John  Charles  (Chuck)  Alexander  '42 
on  Dec.  29.  A  former  golf  pro  from 
Durham,   Mr.   Alexander   was   pro   with 


the  Benvenue  Country  Club  in  Rocky 
Mount  until  his  retirement  following  a 
mild  heart  attack.  More  recently  he  had 
been  in  the  insurance  business.  Surviving 
are  his  widow,  Sarah  Cole  Alexander 
'43,  two  sons,  one  being  John  C.  Alex- 
ander, Jr.  '68,  and  a  brother,  Stewart 
M.    (Skip)   Alexander  '41. 

Willis  Smith.  Jr.  '42,  j.d.  '47  on  Dec.  4. 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  two  persons  killed 
when  a  DC9  jet  airliner  collided  in  mid- 
air with  his  small  private  plane  about 
three  miles  southwest  of  the  Raleigh- 
Durham  Airport.  An  attorney  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  Mr.  Smith  was  state  co-chairman 
of  the  Nixon-Agnew  campaign  commit- 
tee. He  was  associated  with  the  law  firm 
of  Smith.  Leach,  Anderson  and  Dorsett, 
and  had  been  a  partner  since  1953. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  Vernon  Foun- 
tain Smith  '45.  three  daughters;  two 
brothers,  Lee  C.  '50,  j.d.  '53  of  Raleigh, 
and  Al  '50  of  Marion:  and  one  sister, 
Anna  Lee  Smith  Dorsett  (Mrs. 
James   K.)    '50  of  Raleigh. 

Alice  Smither  Wilson  (Mrs.  Howard 
L.)  '46  on  Jan.  1.  Mrs.  Wilson  made  her 
home  in  Winston-Salem.  N.  C,  where 
she  served  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Child  Guidance  Clinic.  Surviving  are 
her  husband,  two  children,  and  two  sis- 
ters, Lucy  Smither  Drake  (Mrs.  Har- 
vey P.)  '39  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
and  Emily  Smither  Long  (Mrs.  J.  D.) 
'46  of  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Albert  D.  Kirwan  ph.d.  '47  on  Nov.  30. 
During  his  33  years  on  the  University 
of  Kentucky  campus.  Dr.  Kirwan  had 
served  as  football  coach,  dean  of  stu- 
dents, dean  of  the  graduate  school,  pro- 
fessor of  history  and,  lastly,  as  seventh 
president  of  the  University.  As  a  tribute 
to  his  devotion  to  the  University,  the 
trustees  approved  the  naming  of  one  of 
the  towers  in  the  Residence  Halls  Com- 
plex in  his  honor  shortly  after  their 
completion.  He  was  also  named  to  the 
Alumni  Association's  Hall  of  Distin- 
guished Alumni  in  1970.  Survivors,  in 
addition  to  his  widow,  include  two  sons. 

William  M.  Poteat  ll.b.  '47  on  Jan. 
12.  Mr.  Poteat.  a  past  potentate  of  Oasis 
Temple  and  a  former  judge  of  Municipal- 
County  Court,  was  an  attorney  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C.  He  had  practiced  with  two 
local  firms  prior  to  joining  Joseph 
Franks.  Jr.,  as  Poteat  &  Franks,  in  1960. 
In  1955,  he  entered  private  practice  as 
a  taxation  specialist.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  local,  state  and  national  bar  as- 


sociations. Surviving  are  his  widow,  a 
daughter,  and  a  son. 

J.  Tom  Freeman  '50  on  Dec.  31.  Mr. 
Freeman  suffered  injuries  received  in  an 
automobile  accident  near  his  home  in 
Durham  on  Christmas  eve.  He  was  pres- 
ident of  the  Camera  and  Photo  Shop, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  North  Car- 
olina Wildlife  Commission's  Rivers  and 
Streams  Committee  by  appointment  of 
Governor  Robert  Scott.  From  1963  to 
1967  he  served  on  the  Durham  City 
Council.  Survivors  include  his  widow, 
three  daughters  and  a  son. 

William  T.  Ely  ll.b.  '51  on  Nov.  29. 
Mr.  Ely,  who  was  a  partner  in  the  law 
firm  of  Hudson,  Petree,  Stockton,  Stock- 
ton and  Robinson  in  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  died  at  the  court  house.  He  is  sur- 
vived by  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

C.  Morgan  Bissette  '52  on  Jan.  7.  Mr. 
Bissette  was  a  recognized  leader  in  the 
public  affairs  and  government  relations 
field  for  nearly  30  years.  Until  recently 
he  had  headed  his  own  governmental 
relations  firm.  Public  Affairs  Insight.  Inc., 
which  has  been  merged  with  that  of  an 
associate.  Mr.  Bissette  was  at  one  time 
public  affairs  manager  of  Allstate  In- 
surance Companies,  and  manager  of  the 
Washington  office  of  Daniel  J.  Edelman, 
Inc.,  the  nation's  fourth  largest  public 
relations  agency.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  National  Committee  for  Insurance 
Taxations.  Mrs.  Bissette,  who  survives, 
lives  in  Oxon  Hill.  Md.  Also  surviving 
is  a  daughter. 

William  J.  Ranft  m.ed.  '57  on  June  23. 
He  was  a  resident  of  Towson,  Md. 

Jean  Lewis  Ragnow  (Mrs.  Douglas  C.) 
'66  on  Oct.  27.  Mrs.  Ragnow  and  her  in- 
fant son  died  in  Shawnee,  Kan. 

Fred  H.  Weaver  ph.d.  '68  on  Jan.  8.  Mr. 
Weaver  died  in  New  Delhi,  where  he  had 
been  serving  as  a  representative  in  higher 
education  for  the  Ford  Foundation.  Pre- 
viously he  had  been  dean  of  student  af- 
fairs, secretary  of  the  university,  vice 
president  for  administration,  and  vice 
president  of  the  Consolidated  University 
of  North  Carolina,  during  which  time  he 
lived  in  Chapel  Hill.  He  resigned  from 
the  U.N.C.  staff  in  July  1970  to  devote 
full  time  as  the  educational  adviser  to 
the  administrative  staff  of  the  College  of 
India  in  Hyderabad  under  a  Ford  Foun- 
dation program.  Mrs.  Weaver,  two 
daughters   and   two   sons   survive. 
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for  members  of 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


and  their  immediate  families 
GREATEST  HAWAIIAN  VACATION  EVER! 


8  days  7  nights 


for  only 


complete  per  person 
double  occupancy 
plus  10%  tax  and  service 
via  American  Airlines 


We  won't  presume  to  im- 
prove Hawaii  .  .  .  nature  has 
done  an  excellent  job  of  that 
already.  But  we  HAVE  added 
a  silver  lining  to  an  already  lux- 
urious vacation  package.  Here  is 
what  the  Aloha  Carnival  includes: 

DELUXE  ACCOMMODATIONS 

at  Hawaii's  newest  and  most  luxurious 
ocean-front  resort  .  .  .  The  Hawaiian 
Regent  at  Waikiki.   Carnival  va- 
cations have  always  used  the  finest 
hotels  in  the  world,  but  now  we've  gone 
a  step  further  with  our  OWN  Hawaiian 
Regent,  a  hotel  unprecedented  in  its 
luxury  and  services,  including  several  restau- 
rants, clubs,  shops,  pool  and  top-name  enter- 
tainment. And  because  the  hotel  is  our  own, 
our  experienced  Carnival  staff  can  give  you  all 
the  personal  attention  you  deserve! 

FOOD  FIT  FOR  A  KING 

including  breakfast  every  morning,  get-together 
party  and  full  course  dinner  each  evening 
during  your  stay. 

If  the  Aloha  Carnival  sounds  like  YOUR  way  to  travel,  mail 
us  the  coupon  and  we'll  send  you  more  reasons  to  think  so! 


other  trip  includes  so  much! 


BREAKFAST  EVERY  MORNING 

FESTIVE  GET-TOGETHER  PARTY  EVERY  EVENING 
GOURMET  DINNER  NIGHTLY 

LUXURY  ACCOMMODATIONS  AT  HAWAII'S  NEWEST 
p|_us  AND  MOST  LAVISH  HOTEL 

•  Round  trip  via  American  Airlines 
with  food  and  beverages  served  aloft 

•  Free  champagne  in-flight 

•  Free  in-flight  movies 

•  Traditional  flower-lei  greeting 

•  Half-day  sightseeing  tour  of  Honolulu 

•  Optional  sightseeing  tours  at  low  Carnival  prices 

•  Carnival  Hospitality  Desk  in  hotel  lobby 

•  Host  Escort  throughout 

•  All  transfers  of  you  and  luggage 

•  Pre-registration  at  hotel 

•  Briefing  on  highlights  of  Hawaii 

•  Plenty  of  attention  but  no  regimentation 


DEPARTING  ON  MAY  27,  1972  FROM  RALEIGH,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ALUMNI  AFFAIRS 

Duke  University /Durham,  North  Carolina  27706  (919)  684-3514 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  $ as  deposit  Das  payment  in  full  □  for 


number  of  persons. 


Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to:  ALOHA  CARNIVAL 
$438.90  per  person  double  occupancy 

$100  minimum  deposit  per  person.  Final  payment  due  35  days  before  departure.  Please  print  and  if  more  tnan  one  couple,  attach  a  sep- 
arate list  with  complete  information  as  below. 

FULL  NAME 


STREET. 
CITY 


.PHONE. 


.STATE. 


-ZIP- 


DEPARTURE  DATE 

CI  Single  occupancy  (if  individual,  aod  not  a  single,  name  of  person  sharing  room). 


.DEPARTURE  CITY_ 


Return  this  reservation  immediately  to  assure  space.  Rates  based  on  double  occupancy.  Single  rates  $75  additional.  Rates  on  children 
under  12  sharing  coom  with  parents  $50  less.  Although  flights  are  usually  non-stop,  it  may  be  necessary  to  schedule  one  stop  enroute. 
Tour  prices  are  based  on  rates  and  tariffs  in  effect  as  of  the  date  printed  herein,  AITS  reserves  the  right  to  adjust  tour  prices  in  the 
event  of  rate  and  tariff  changes  over  which  it  has  no  control. 


Income 


for  Life 


...  by  investing  in  the  future  of  Duke 


Because  the  future  of  Duke  and  its  ability  in  help- 
ing maintain  an  enlightened  society  depends  on  the 
support  of  its  alumni  and  friends,  the  University  of- 
fers you  a  new  way  to  contribute  to  Duke  and  at  the 
same  time,  retain  an  income  for  life. 

How  the  Duke  University  Life  Income  Fund  works: 

1.  You  make  an  irrevocable  gift   of  money  or 

securities  to  Duke. 

2.  The  University  invests  your  gift  together  with 

those  of  other  donors  and  agrees  to  pay 
you  and/or  your  spouse,  if  you  desire,  an 
income  for  life. 

3.  Upon  the  death  of  the  last  to   survive,   the 

gift  becomes  the  absolute  property  of  Duke. 


The  knowledge  that  your  gift  will  help  your  Uni- 
versity for  years  to  come  will  be  a  big  return  on  your 
investment,  but  there  are  also  some  other  advantages. 
Income,  estate,  capital  gains,  and  gift  tax  savings  are 
considerable.  By  shifting  your  investment  to  Duke, 
you  can  often  increase  your  income  and  take  advan- 
tage of  diversified  investments.  In  addition,  the  Life 
Income  Fund  provides  some  protection  against  infla- 
tion. And,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning,  you  ensure  an 
income  for  life  by  investing  in  the  future  of  Duke. 


SEE  ARTICLE  ON  LIFE  INCOME  TRUSTS  BEGIN- 
NING ON  PAGE  8 . 


For  Additional 
Reply  Form  To: 

nformat 
Office 

on  Ab 
of  Dev 

out  The  Life  Income  Fund,  Cut  Out  And  Mail  This 
elopment,  2127  Campus  Drive.  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 

Please  send  me 
NAME 

your  pamphlet 

describing  the  Duke  University  Life  Income 

Fund. 

ADDRESS 
CITY 

STATE 

ZIP 
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Enlightenment 
is  a  life- 
long process." 


"My  interest,"  says  Psychology  Professor  Irving 
Alexander,  "has  always  been  to  understand  something 
about  the  self,  the  inner  life."  Human  personality  is 
Dr.  Alexander's  chosen  field,  the  paradoxes  inherent 
in  it  and  the  effect  upon  individuals  of  problems  com- 
mon to  all  men. 

The  phenomenon  of  introversion  and  extroversion 
is  one  area  to  which  Dr.  Alexander's  interest  has  led 
him.  "One  sees  quite  clearly,"  he  says,  "that  there  are 
no  people  introverted  under  all  circumstances  .  .  ." 
Another  research  project  deals  with  the  impact  upon  a 
man  of  the  knowledge  of  his  own  death. 

"This  is  an  important  problem  that  is  usually  masked 
in  life,"  he  says.  "Every  person  has  an  absolute  knowl- 
edge of  his  own  mortality,  over  a  long  period  of  time; 
sometime  this  has  to  become  a  meaningful  question 
for  him." 

Dr.  Alexander  came  to  Duke  in  1963  as  director 
of  the  graduate  program  in  clinical  psychology,  after 
five  years  as  an  administrator  with  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health,  and  for  six  years  he  served 
as  chairman  of  the  psychology  department.  "This  is 
my  only  year  in  a  university  I  can  recall  that  I  haven't 
had  designated  administrative  duties,"  he  relates.  "Con- 
sequently I've  been  put  on  a  dozen  committees." 

"Enlightenment  is  a  lifelong  process,"  Dr.  Alex- 
ander says,  and  he  believes  that  there  is  a  multitude 
of  paths  that  can  lead  to  an  understanding  of  self.  "I've 
never  felt  any  strong  attraction  for  organized  'ways,'  " 
he  says.  "You  have  to  find  out  about  what's  in  you,  in 
your  own  way." 
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During  Alumni  Weekend  in  May,  the 
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union. Here  class  members  enjoy  an 
afternoon  at  the  President's  home. 
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4    A  Special  Day  in  May 

More  than  1,700  students  received  degrees  at  Duke's 
120th  commencement  exercises  in  May. 

6  Honorary  Degrees  Awarded  to  Four 

Four  persons  were  awarded  honorary  Duke  degrees 
in  conjunction  with  graduation  in  May. 

7  Continuing  Education  Program 
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Senior  football  player  C.  G.  Newsome  delivered  the 
student  address  at  the  commencement  ceremony. 


J.  Alex  McMahon  '42,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
speaks  to  graduates  and  their  guests. 


Walter  Cronkite,  the  commencement  speaker,  visits  with  Duke  President  Terry  Sanford. 


A  SPECIAL  DAY  IN  MAY 


On  a  cool,  rainy  Sunday  afternoon  in  May,  degrees 
were  awarded  to  1,731  students  during  Duke's  earliest 
commencement  ceremonies  in  recent  memory.  The  Uni- 
versity's new  academic  calendar  did  away  with  tradi- 
tional June  graduation,  moving  it  up  this  year  to  the 
fourteenth  of  May. 

In  another  innovation,  the  Chapel  baccalaureate 
service  and  graduation  were  held  on  the  same  day — 
this  due  to  the  fact  that  the  first  session  of  summer 
school  began  classes  on  Monday  following  commence- 
ment. The  graduates  heard  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
delivered  by  Dean  of  the  Chapel  James  Cleland. 

Commencement  speakers  were  graduating  senior 
C.  G.  Newsome,  a  member  of  the  football  team  as  an 
undergraduate  and  active  in  the  Fellowship  of  Chris- 
tian Athletes,  from  Ahoskie,  North  Carolina;  and 
television  news  commentator  Walter  Cronkite.  Both 
spoke  on  the  pressing  need  for  action  to  reorder  Amer- 
ican society. 

Honorary  doctorates  were  awarded  to  four  indi- 
viduals during  the  ceremonies:  to  Dr.  William  Bevan, 
executive  officer  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  the  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  Mrs. 
R.  O.  Everett,  Durham  lawyer  and  former  city  council- 
woman,  the  Doctor  of  Laws;  to  Dr.  Raven  I.  McDavid, 
English  professor  and  internationally  renowned  lin- 
guist, the  Doctor  of  Literature;  and  to  Cronkite,  the 
Doctor  of  Letters. 

The  undergraduate  degree  recipients  numbered 
1,074:  361  from  the  Woman's  College,  569  from  Trin- 
ity, 70  from  Engineering,  and  77  from  Nursing.  The 
total  number  of  undergraduate  degrees  awarded  at 
1971  commencement  was  994. 

Receiving  graduate  and  professional  degrees  were 
ten  from  the  Forestry  School,  129  from  Law,  ninety- 
six  from  Medicine,  seventy-eight  from  Divinity,  and  344 
from  the  Graduate  School.  These  are  well  above  the 
1971  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  Divinity  School, 
with  the  Law  and  Graduate  Schools  showing  the  largest 


rise — thirty-eight    and    thirty-nine    more    degrees,    re- 
spectively. 

At  the  same  time  as  the  new  graduates  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  ceremony  at  the  Indoor  Stadium,  the 
quadrangle  before  the  Chapel  was  busy  with  students 
moving  in  for  the  summer:  a  minor  irony. 


Honorary 
Degrees 

Awarded 
to  Four 


Pictured  left  to  right  are  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.,  Kathrine 
Everett,  Walter  Cronkite,  and  William  Bevan. 
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lonorary  doctorates  were  awarded  to  four  individuals 
outstanding  in  four  different  fields  at  commencement 
ceremonies  in  May. 

Psychologist  William  Bevan,  television  newsman  Wal- 
ter Cronkite,  lawyer  Kathrine  Everett,  and  professor  of 
English  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.  were  the  recipients.  Cron- 
kite was  the  principal  speaker  for  the  commencement 
ceremony. 

William  Bevan  is  presently  executive  officer  for  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
He  received  MA.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  at  Duke  in  the 
1940s.  Before  assuming  his  present  position  in  1970,  he 
had  held  teaching  and  administrative  positions  at  Duke, 
Heidelberg  College,  Emory,  Kansas  State,  and  Johns 
Hopkins.  His  published  work  includes  over  130  items 
of  psychological  scholarship. 

Walter  Cronkite,  well  known  as  anchor  man  for  CBS 
Evening  News,  has  covered  news  events  around  the 
world  and  off  it  in  a  thirty-six  year  journalistic  career. 
His  coverage  of  the  Apollo  11  moon  landing  in  1969 
won  for  him  an  Emmy  Award,  and  during  World  War  II 


he  covered  allied  landings  in  North  Africa  and  Nor- 
mandy. An  alumnus  of  the  University  of  Texas,  he  has 
been  at  CBS  since  1950,  and  prior  to  that  spent  eleven 
years  with  United  Press. 

Mrs.  Everett  was  the  first  woman  to  plead  a  case 
before  the  North  Carolina  Supreme  Court,  in  1920,  the 
same  year  she  received  her  law  degree  at  UNC-Chapel 
Hill.  In  1961,  she  became  the  first  woman  to  be  elected 
to  the  Durham  city  council,  and  was  several  times  re- 
elected, and  she  has  been  vice  president  for  the  state  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  Everett,  Everett  and  Everett,  with  her  husband 
and  her  son. 

Dr.  McDavid  is  an  internationally-known  linguist,  and 
co-author  of  The  Pronunciation  of  English  in  the  Atlantic 
States  and  of  the  Linguistic  Atlas  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  He  has  served  as  a  consultant  for  several  dic- 
tionaries, and  revised  H.  L.  Mencken's  The  American 
Language  for  Alfred  A.  Knopf  publishing  company. 
He  received  the  MA.  and  Ph.D.  at  Duke  in  the  1930s, 
and  is  a  faculty  member  at  the  University  of  Chicago. 
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Duke's  Center  for  Continuing  Education 
serves  adults  interested  in  pursuing 
a  previously  interrupted  education. 


Continuing  Education  Program 
Emerging  At  Duke 


"Women's  Liberation"  has  become  an  electric 
phrase  within  the  American  vocabulary.  Even  the 
women  who  express  an  emphatic  disdain  for  "The 
Movement"  are  beginning  to  feel  the  frustration  of 
idle  hours  in  a  mechanized,  mobile  society,  where 
housework  cannot  fill  a  day  and  children  are  spending 
less  time  near  home. 

In  1969,  the  alumnae  of  the  Woman's  College 
expressed  their  growing  concern  for  women  through 
a  $1,000  gift  to  the  University — designated  specifically 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Center  for  Continuing 
Education. 

The  aim  of  the  alumnae  in  creating  such  a  center 
was  to  help  women  beyond  college  age  to  continue 
an  interrupted  education  or  to  begin  a  college  educa- 
tion bypassed  because  of  marriage,  children,  or  other 
pursuits.  Their  undertaking  involved  a  new  concept 
of  education  at  Duke  and  initially  faced  two  imposing 
hurdles  in  the  University's  high  academic  entrance 
standards  and  equally  high  tuition  costs.  Inherently, 
the  concept  of  the  Center  raised  such  questions  as,  "By 
what  standard  should  students  be  accepted?"  and 
"On  what  basis  must  these  students  be  asked  to  pay?" 

Dr.  Josefina  Tiryakian  was  appointed  in  1969  to 
direct  the  new  Center,  on  a  part  time  basis,  and  she 
devoted  that  first  year  to  learning  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  studying  similar  centers  around  the 
country. 

During  1970-71  she  worked  to  facilitate  the  en- 
trance of  adult  students  into  the  University.  She  met 


with  University  administrators;  and  ultimately  it  was 
arranged  that  women  in  the  continuing  education 
program  would  be  accepted  into  a  degree  program  on 
the  basis  of  their  present  course  work  rather  than  their 
past  records  and  that  they  could  pay  by  the  course  for  up 
to  three  courses  per  semester.  (Other  Duke  students 
must  pay  full  tuition  if  they  are  taking  more  than  two 
courses  in  any  single  semester.) 

Now  in  its  third  year,  the  Center  is  in  a  state  of 
flux.  The  original  alumnae  financial  support  has  been 
reinforced  by  University  support,  and  the  duties  of 
the  Center's  director  have  been  expanded  significantly. 

Dr.  Jean  O'Barr,  the  acting  director  of  the  Cen- 
ter while  Dr.  Tiryakian  is  on  a  one-year  leave  of 
absence,  serves  as  the  academic  dean  for  all  of  the 
University's  special  students — that  is,  anyone  taking 
less  than  four  courses  in  any  given  semester.  Accord- 
ing to  Dr.  O'Barr,  only  one-third  of  the  students 
she  works  with  are  adults  returning  to  university  studies 
after  a  long  absence.  The  other  two-thirds,  she  explains, 
include  recent  graduates  of  Duke  who  need  specific 
courses  in  preparation  for  professional  school,  wives  of 
graduate  students  who  are  taking  courses  at  Duke  but 
receiving  credit  and  a  degree  from  another  institution, 
and  persons  who  choose  to  be  part-time  students 
simply  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  learn 
from  a  well-known  faculty. 

The  students  actually  enrolled  in  the  continuing 
education  program  include,  says  Dr.  O'Barr,  "pri- 
marily women  interested  in  taking  courses  for  their 


own  personal  enrichment,  toward  a  degree,  or  to 
retool  for  employment."  Several  men,  mostly  young, 
have  enrolled  in  the  program  in  order  to  complete  an 
interrupted  education. 

The  students  are  not  required  to  seek  a  degree 
in  order  to  enroll  in  the  program,  and,  in  fact,  for  the 
first  year  they  are  required  to  be  non-degree  candi- 
dates. Some  enroll  in  isolated  courses  simply  for  what 
Dr.  O'Barr  calls  "personal  enrichment;"  but  even 
persons  with  a  degree  as  their  goal  must  establish 
their  qualifications  through  satisfactory  completion  of 
eight  courses  before  being  accepted  as  a  degree  can- 
didate. In  this  way,  Dr.  O'Barr  explains,  a  student 
whose  past  academic  record  does  not  meet  Duke's  en- 
trance requirements  might  be  admitted  to  a  degree  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  a  good  record  at  Duke  as  a 
non-degree  student. 

There  are  no  scholarship  funds  available  to 
students  in  the  continuing  education  program,  and 
most  of  the  students — since  they  are  beyond  the  age 
of  parental  support — are  paying  their  own  way. 
Understandably,  many  of  the  students  enrolled  in  the 
program  are  faculty  wives,  whose  status  allows  them 
to  take  courses  at  Duke  free  of  charge.  Some  em- 
ployees and  their  families  are  also  enrolled  in  the 
program,  taking  advantage  of  the  fifty  percent  reduc- 
tion they  are  given  in  the  cost  of  a  course  at  Duke. 
Dr.  O'Barr  worries  that,  "Frankly,  only  faculty  wives 
can  afford  the  program.  Duke  is  so  expensive." 

Another  drawback  for  students  in  the  program 
is  the  fact  that  as  non-degree  students  they  are  allowed 
to  register  only  after  regularly  enrolled  students,  and 
often  they  are  closed  out  of  the  classes  they  need  or 
want  to  take. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  several  restraints  on  the  fledg- 
ling program,  it  continues  to  grow  and  the  demand  for 
its  services  to  increase.  The  number  of  students  in  the 
program  has  risen  consistently  since  the  Center's 
inception,  and  during  the  spring  of  1 972  ninety  beyond- 
college-age  men  and  women  were  enrolled  as  non- 
degree  candidates,  with  seven  students  registered  in 
degree  programs.  Approximately  one-half  of  the  group 
already  have  baccalaureate  degrees,  while  the  others 
have  one  or  two  years  of  college  credit  toward  that 
degree.  The  majority  of  the  group,  says  Dr.  O'Barr, 
are  part-time  students;  but  a  few  are  enrolled  full-time 
to  fulfill  a  specific  goal,  such  as  obtaining  a  teacher's 
certificate;  and  some  initially  on  non-degree  programs 
have  developed  a  desire  to  continue  toward  a  degree. 

Dr.  O'Barr  notes  that  the  program's  students 
seem  to  be  a  changing  group;  for  example,  only  two 
students    involved   in   the    program   in    1970-71    con- 


tinued in  it  this  year.  "For  some,"  the  acting  director 
explains,  "Duke  is  too  vigorous;  but  most  are  simply 
seeking  a  very  specific  result  and  these  quit  the  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  they  have  earned  the  desired  certifi- 
cate or  achieve  their  goal." 

Dr.  O'Barr  feels  that  the  counseling  of  students — 
which  is  performed  at  no  charge — is  actually  one  of  the 
Center's  most  valuable  services.  It  aims  to  help  men  and 
women,  who  have  been  out  of  school  for  several  years 
or  who  have  never  started  college,  "to  focus  their 
interests,  define  their  educational  and  career  goals, 
and  facilitate  the  process  of  achieving  these  goals." 
She  explains  that  the  Center  sees  many  women  who 
are  looking  for  a  new  direction  in  life  but  are  un- 
familiar with  current  trends.  These  are  among  the 
individuals  for  whom  she  believes  the  Center  performs 
a  valuable  service,  which  might  be  otherwise  unavail- 
able. 

Programs,  designed  to  attract  women  and  to  help 
them  increase  their  knowledge  of  a  subject,  represent 
a  growing  part  of  the  Center's  concern.  The  initial 
step  in  what  Dr.  O'Barr  and  others  hope  to  be  a 
continuing  program  was  the  offering  during  the  fall 
of  a  short,  non-credit  course  of  general  community 
interest.  Entitled  "Understanding  Money,"  the  course 
was  organized  by  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  and 
economist  Juanita  Kreps  and  was  co-sponsored  and 
funded  by  the  Central  Carolina  Bank. 

In  addition.  Dr.  O'Barr  has  offered  two  evening 
seminars  in  her  home  for  the  women  enrolled  in  the 
program.  At  the  first  session  Henry  Weitz  of  the 
Duke  Counseling  Center  and  Patricia  O'Connor  of 
the  Duke  Placement  Service  spoke  to  the  students 
about  their  respective  services  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  might  help  students  to  find  jobs  or  to  reach  their 
own  potential.  Ms.  Shirley  Hanks,  assistant  to  Dean 
Kreps,  spoke  at  the  second  seminar  about  the  student 
internship  in  community  service  and  the  opportunity 
it  gives  a  student  to  do  volunteer  work  in  a  wide  variety 
of  fields  within  the  community.  Mrs.  Charles  Roe  of 
the  Volunteer  Services  Bureau  also  suggested  areas  of 
volunteer  work  open  to  interested  persons. 

Dr.  O'Barr  feels  the  programs  inaugurated  by 
the  Center  have  been  well  received  and  highly  suc- 
cessful. She  expects  the  seminar  and  short  course  of- 
ferings to  be  expanded  and  notes  that  other  types  of 
projects  are  being  considered  as  well.  With  many 
others,  including  the  alumnae  of  the  Woman's  College, 
she  feels  that  the  time  is  ripe  and  the  demand  rapidly 
increasing  for  the  expansion  of  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  persons  beyond  the  normal  college  age. 

—L.G.W. 
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F.  Hodge  O'Neal 


Aubrey  W.  Naylor 


Juanita  Kreps 


W.   Karl  Joklik 


James  B.  Duke  Professors  Named 


On  July  1,  four  Duke  faculty  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed James  B.  Duke  Professors,  bringing  the  number 
of  persons  holding  that  title  to  forty-seven  including 
several  emeriti  professors.  Those  named  to  receive  the 
University's  top  academic  honor  include  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Karl  Joklik,  professor  of  microbiology  and  immunology; 
Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  professor  of  economics;  Dr.  Aubrey 
W.  Naylor,  professor  of  botany;  and  Professor  F.  Hodge 
O'Neal,  professor  of  law. 

Dr.  Joklik,  chairman  of  the  Medical  Center's  de- 
partment of  microbiology  and  immunology,  is  noted  for 
his  research  in  the  field  of  cell  biology  and  virology.  He 
received  his  bachelor's  and  master's  degrees  in  biochem- 
istry from  the  University  of  Sydney,  Australia,  and 
his  doctorate  in  virology  from  Oxford  University  in 
England.  Among  Dr.  Joklik's  distinguished  appoint- 
ments are  memberships  on  the  Research  Career  Award 
Committee  of  the  National  Institute  of  General  Medical 
Sciences,  editorship  of  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry, and  presidency  of  the  virology  division  of  the 
American  Society  for  Microbiology.  He  has  been  on 
the  Duke  faculty  since  1968. 

Dr.  Kreps  has  been  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College 
since  1969,  but  will  relinquish  that  post  July  1.  She 
is  widely  known  for  her  work  on  the  economic  aspects 
of  aging  and  has  been  summoned  to  testify  several 
times  before  congressional  committees  considering  legis- 
lation which  will  affect  the  elderly.  She  has  also  served 
as  vice  president  of  the  National  Council  on  Aging,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Social  Security  and  Tax- 


ation for  the  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women,  and  as  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Consumer's  Council,  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Pov- 
erty and  Older  Americans  (U.S.  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity),  and  the  Social  Security  Advisory  Coun- 
cil. Dr.  Kreps,  who  joined  the  Duke  faculty  in  1955, 
received  her  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  from  Duke  and 
her  undergraduate  degree  from  Berea  College. 

Dr.  Naylor  has  been  a  pioneer  in  the  development 
of  herbicides  and  is  the  author  of  more  than  eighty 
publications  in  the  field  of  plant  physiology.  He  came 
to  Duke  in  1952,  having  received  his  B.S.,  M.S.,  and 
Ph.D.  degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago.  He  has 
also  served  as  president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Plant  Physiologists  and  as  chairman  of  its  board  of 
trustees;  been  a  consultant  to  the  Oak  Ridge  Institute 
of  Nuclear  Studies,  the  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory, and  the  National  Science  Foundation;  served  on 
the  board  of  editors  of  the  Chemistry-Biology  Interface 
Series;  and  edited  The  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 

Professor  O'Neal,  a  former  dean  of  the  Duke  Law 
School,  is  a  specialist  in  corporation  law  and  the  author 
of  several  books  and  numerous  articles  in  legal 
publications  across  the  country.  With  the  Duke  faculty 
since  1959,  Professor  O'Neal  has  served  as  a  member 
of  the  American  Bar  Association's  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Bill  of  Rights,  and  he  holds  the  A.B.  and  LL.B. 
degrees  from  Louisiana  State  University,  the  J.S.D.  from 
Yale  University  and  the  S.J.D.  from  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. 
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A  Man  of  Many  Talents 


1  he  name  Eddie  Cameron  is  lost  on  no  one  who  has 
followed  Duke  or  Southern  athletics  since  the  1930's, 
for  Duke's  athletic  director  of  twenty-six  years  has 
served  the  University  and  athletics  in  many  capacities 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cameron  at 
his  retirement  dinner  in  May. 


since  he  arrived  on  the  Trinity  College  campus  as  the 
freshman  football  coach  in  1926.  As  one  newsman 
noted  several  years  ago,  he  has  been  coach,  teacher, 
organizer,  administrator,  recruiter,  fundraiser,  and  com- 
mitteeman. 

When  Edmund  McCullough  Cameron  came  to 
Duke,  the  University  was  still  a  college  on  the  East 
Campus,  with  an  undistinguished  five  sport  program. 
Forty-six  years  later  Mr.  Cameron  is  preparing  to  re- 
tire, having  established  a  tradition  of  growth  and  a 
twelve  sport  program  of  which  the  University  can  be 
proud.  In  1969,  the  versatile  Mr.  Cameron  was  in- 
ducted into  the  North  Carolina  Sports  Hall  of  Fame 
and  recognized  as  having  done  more  for  Duke  athletics 
than  any  single  man  in  the  school's  history. 

On  the  eve  of  a  retirement  dinner  held  in  his  honor 
in  May,  Eddie  Cameron  looked  back  over  his  years 
at  Duke,  and  acknowledged  that  the  most  exciting  era 
of  his  forty-six  year  career  was  the  moving  of  the 
athletic  facilities  from  East  Campus  to  West.  "The 
change  was  from  poor  facilities  to  beautiful  ones,"  he 
explained,  "from  a  stadium  that  held  3,500  people  to 
one  that  held  35,000." 

The  retiring  A.  D.,  who  has  been  both  basketball 
and  football  coach  at  Duke,  remembered  his  most 
disappointing  defeat  and  his  most  rewarding  victory 
to  have  been  in  football  and  during  the  same  season: 
1944.  The  defeat  was  at  the  hands  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  season.  As  Cameron  re- 
called, "The  trip  to  Perm  was  terrible.  On  the  first  play 
of  the  game  the  passer's  arm  was  broken  and  he  had  to 
watch  the  rest  of  the  game  from  the  sidelines;  also, 
some  of  the  boys  were  late  and  arrived  only  in  time  for 
the  second  half.  It  was  a  bitter  defeat  because  Duke  had 
an  excellent  team  that  year  and  should  have  won  the 
game." 

The  Sugar  Bowl  victory  of  1944  was,  as  one  might 
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Mr.  Cameron  receives  the 

best  wishes  of  his  friends, 

including,  on  the  right, 

Florence  Blalock,  who  is  also 

retiring  after  many  years  with 

the  athletic  department. 


expect,  Cameron's  most  thrilling  win  as  a  coach.  The 
game,  played  before  a  tremendous  crowd,  was  close 
and  exciting  throughout,  but  it  was  the  more  thrilling 
for  the  coach  because,  as  he  explained,  "it  proved 
that  Duke's  team  was  as  good  as  I  had  believed  it  to  be." 

Switching  from  thoughts  of  his  own  career  to  the 
present  state  of  collegiate  athletics,  Cameron  noted  that 
the  intensity  of  athletic  competition  has  steadily  in- 
creased for  some  time  now.  "There  is  presently  a  ten- 
dency on  the  part  of  college  athletes,"  he  pointed  out, 
"to  play  as  it  relates  to  a  later  career." 

In  Cameron's  opinion,  college  athletics  should  be 
a  sideline  to  an  education,  and,  "Only  the  particularly 
gifted  athletes  should  consider  it  a  means  to  an  end 
beyond  college."  At  Duke,  he  explained,  all  students 
are  encouraged  to  put  their  education  first  and  athletics 
second.  He  believes  that  the  emphasis  on  athletics  has 
gotten  greatly  out  of  hand  but  contends  that,  as  in  all 
things,  the  pendulum  will  swing  back  and  the  situation 
take  care  of  itself,  as  professional  teams  and  universities 
alike  begin  to  realize  that  they  cannot  continue  to  spend 
the  amounts  of  money  they  have  spent  in  the  recent 
past.  He  explained  that  as  professional  teams  cease  to 
offer  such  lucrative  contracts,  the  less  talented  high 
school  and  college  athletes  will  lose  much  of  their  de- 
sire to  go  into  professional  sports. 

Universities  too  are  beginning  to  cut  costs,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Cameron.  He  sees  a  need  to  simply  cut  back 
on  the  fundamentals:  programs  must  be  regulated  in 
terms  of  numbers,  the  frills  must  be  cut  out  in  every 
area  of  the  program.  Yet  he  maintains  that  because  of 
the  high   degree   of   competitiveness   among   schools, 


sweeping  cutbacks  will  only  be  accomplished  through 
national  regulation  by  the  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association. 

The  Atlantic  Coast  Conference,  of  which  Mr. 
Cameron  was  one  of  the  founders,  has  in  his  opinion 
been  good  for  Duke.  He  explained  that  the  conference 
has  helped  the  University  find  opponents  nearby  for 
competition  in  minor  sports.  Moreover,  Cameron  be- 
lieves that  the  conference's  800  Rule  has  had  a  con- 
structive, sobering  effect  on  the  standards  determin- 
ing the  caliber  of  students  participating  in  ACC  com- 
petition. 

Of  his  own  accomplishments  the  retiring  A.D.  was 
reluctant  to  speak  at  great  length.  He  is  most  proud  of 
the  fact  that  he  helped  expand  Duke's  athletic  program 
to  include  twelve  sports,  because  he  feels  it  is  important 
that  students  be  able  to  compete  and  to  enjoy  the  sense 
of  pleasure  and  accomplishment  that  sports  can  give. 

One  need  only  see  Duke's  indoor  stadium — recently 
named  for  Mr.  Cameron — its  18-hole  golf  course,  in- 
tramural building,  and  soon-to-be-completed  Olympic 
size  swimming  pool  to  recognize  how  successfully  Ed- 
die Cameron  has  encouraged  wider  participation  in 
sports  among  the  Duke  community.  Off  campus  he  has 
served  for  eight  years  on  the  Olympic  Committee,  as  a 
member  of  the  Honors  Court  of  the  Football  Hall  of 
Fame,  and  as  chairman  of  the  ACC  Basketball  Com- 
mittee. Still,  his  primary  concern  has  always  been  for 
Duke  University.  Looking  back,  he  has  concluded: 

"The  spirit  we've  tried  to  establish  at  Duke  is  the 
main  thing.  I  would  never  advocate  losing,  but  it's  not 
a  sin.  The  sin  is  to  be  satisfied  to  lose."  — L.W. 
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Associate  Professor  of  English 
Robert  Krueger  has  been  named 
Dean  of  The  Trinity  College  of 

Arts  and  Sciences. 
Detailed  information  will  follow 

in  the  August  News  Register. 

NEW  ASSISTANTS  JOIN  FOOTBALL, 
BASKETBALL  STAFFS 

Tony  Barone,  a  Duke  basketball  player  in  the  mid- 
'60's,  and  Eddie  Wilson,  former  pro  football  quarter- 
back and  offensive  coach  at  the  University  of  Arizona, 
are  joining  the  coaching  staffs  of  their  respective  sports 
at  Duke. 

Duke  basketball  assistant  Hubie  Brown  was  recently 
named  assistant  coach  of  the  NBA  Milwaukee  Bucks. 
His  duties,  including  coordination  of  recruiting  and 
scouting,  will  be  taken  over  by  Neill  McGeachy,  Duke 
freshman  coach  in  1971-72.  Barone,  along  with  as- 
sistant Jim  Lewis,  will  complete  the  basketball  staff 
under  head  coach  Bucky  Waters. 

Barone  played  for  Duke  from  1965  through  1968. 
A  5'8",  145-pound  guard,  his  enthusiasm  and  aggres- 
sive play  won  him  the  admiration  of  coaches,  fans, 
and  opponents  alike.  Following  his  graduation  in 
1968,  Barone  went  into  high  school  coaching  at  St. 
George  High  School  in  Evanston,  Illinois,  where  he 
brought  in  an  8-12  record  with  a  team  that  had  gone 
0-20  the  year  before. 

The  last  two  seasons  Barone  has  coached  at  Mt. 
Carmel  High  School  in  Chicago,  where  he  has  posted 
31-6  and  25-10  records. 

Eddie  Wilson  comes  to  Duke  from  the  Western 
Athletic  Conference,  famous  for  its  high-powered  of- 
fensive football.  Wilson,  3 1 ,  played  five  seasons  of  pro- 
fessional ball  in  the  old  AFL,  before  a  knee  injury  in 
1966  cut  his  career  short.  An  All- American  quarter- 
back at  the  University  of  Arizona  in  1961,  Wilson  will 
work  with  quarterbacks  and  receivers  at  Duke. 

Wilson  returned  to  Arizona  in  1967  to  coach  of- 
fensive backs.  As  head  freshman  coach  in  1969  and 
1970  he  posted  a  6-2  won-loss  record,  the  two  losses 


coming  by  a  total  of  four  points.  In  1971  he  was 
named  offensive  coordinator.  He  received  the  B.S.  de- 
gree in  biology  at  Arizona  in  1962,  and  later  took  a 
master's  in  counseling  there.  As  well  as  being  named 
to  the  Associated  Press  third-team  All-America  after 
his  senior  season,  he  was  named  to  the  first  team 
Academic  All- American  squad. 

FACULTY  AND  STAFF  MEMBERS 
PLAN  AUGUST  RETIREMENT 

Eleven  professors  and  four  administrators  are 
among  the  members  of  the  University  community  who 
will  retire  on  August  31.  Retiring  faculty  members  in- 
clude: 

Lenox  D.  Baker,  M.D.  (Duke),  professor  of  ortho- 
paedic surgery,  who  joined  the  faculty  in  1937; 

Mary  L.  C.  Bernheim,  Ph.D.  (Cambridge),  profes- 
sor of  biochemistry,  who  has  been  at  Duke  since  1930; 

Francis  E.  Bowman,  Ph.D.  (Harvard),  professor 
of  English,  who  came  to  Duke  in  1945; 

James  P.  Hendrix,  M.D.  (Pennsylvania),  profes- 
sor of  medicine  and  therapeutics,  who  came  to  the 
Medical  School  in  1938; 

Walter  Kempner,  M.D.  (Heidelberg),  professor  of 
medicine,  who  has  taught  at  Duke  since  1934; 

John  Tate  Lanning,  Ph.D.  (California),  James  B. 
Duke  Professor  of  History,  who  came  to  Duke  in  1927; 

Angus  M.  McBryde,  M.D.  (Pennsylvania),  profes- 
sor of  pediatrics,  who  received  his  appointment  at  Duke 
in  1931; 

Lewis  Patton,  Ph.D.  (Yale),  professor  of  English, 
who  came  to  Duke  in  1926; 

Ray  C.  Petry,  Ph.D.  (Chicago),  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Church  History,  who  has  been  a  faculty 
member  since  1937; 

Joseph  J.  Spengler,  Ph.D.  (Ohio  State),  D.HuX., 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  economics,  who  received 
his  appointment  in  1934; 

A.  Lionel  Stevenson,  Ph.D.  (California),  FRSL, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  English,  who  came  to  Duke 
in  1955. 

Retiring  from  the  administration  are  director  of 
athletics  Edmund  M.  Cameron;  Gerhard  C.  Henrick- 
sen,  vice  president  and  treasurer;  director  of  under- 
graduate financial  aid  Everett  B.  Weatherspoon;  and 
W.  E.  Whitford,  senior  consultant  for  engineering. 

Three  faculty  members  have  retired  from  the  Uni- 
versity during  the  academic  year  just  past:  Edwin  C. 
Bryson,  LL.B.  (Oregon),  professor  of  law,  professor 
of  legal  medicine,  and  University  Counsel,  who  had  been 
associated  with  Duke  since  1931;  Elijah  E.  Menefee, 
M.D.    (Duke),   professor  of  medicine,  who  came  to 
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the  faculty  in  1940;  and  Paul  Young,  M.A.  (Illinois), 
professor  in  the  faculty  of  arts  and  sciences,  who  had 
been  at  Duke  since  1956. 

STUDENT  EXCHANGE  PROGRAM  SET 
WITH  BRITISH  UNIVERSITY 

The  English  department  has  established  a  new  stu- 
dent exchange  program  in  cooperation  with  the  Uni- 
versity of  Warwick  in  England.  Designed  as  a  junior 
year  abroad,  the  initial  exchange  this  fall  will  involve 
three  students  from  each  school. 

Duke  students  selected  to  study  at  Warwick  will 
take  courses  in  English  and  European  comparative 
literature.  British  students  at  Duke  will  follow  studies 
in  American  literature  and  civilization. 

According  to  Dr.  Robert  Krueger,  a  member  of  the 
committee  which  will  select  the  first  Duke  students  to 
participate,  transfer  credit  for  a  full  year's  work  will 
be  granted  the  Duke  students  if  Warwick  judges  their 
work  satisfactory. 

The  students  selected  for  the  exchange  are  guar- 
anteed entrance  to  classes,  seminars,  and  tutorials  in 
the  department  of  literature  at  Warwick,  a  departure 
from  British  custom  which  usually  allows  foreign  stu- 
dents to  attend  only  lectures.  The  exchange  students 
will  prepare  papers  and  take  examinations  the  same  as 
would  a  British  student. 

The  exchange  with  Warwick  was  arranged  for  sev- 
eral specific  reasons:  Warwick's  literature  faculty  in- 
cludes such  individuals  as  Germaine  Greer,  G.  K. 
Hunter,  Bernard  Nergonzi,  and  others  outstanding  in 
the  contemporary  literary  world;  Warwick  is  close  to 
the  cultural  centers  of  Coventry,  Stratford-upon-Avon, 
Oxford,  and  London;  the  Warwick  curriculum  will  offer 
students  courses  not  available  at  Duke;  and,  by  living 
as  part  of  a  residential  college,  the  students  will  be 
drawn  into  the  academic  and  social  life  of  an  English 
university  in  a  way  not  possible  when  living  off-campus. 

SOCIOLOGY.  ANTHROPOLOGY  BECOME  INDEPENDENT 
DEPARTMENTS 

The  formerly  combined-discipline  department  of 
sociology  and  anthropology  has  been  split  into  two 
independent  departments  for  the  coming  academic  year. 

Explaining  the  reorganization,  University  Provost 
Frederic  Cleaveland  said  that  it  is  not  unusual  for 
two  related  disciplines  to  be  combined  under  one  de- 
partment while  they  are  relatively  small  in  terms  of 
faculty,  graduate  students,  and  undergraduate  majors. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  sociology-anthropology  de- 
partment in  recent  years  has  justified  their  division  now, 


according  to  Cleaveland. 

"Although  interrelated,  they  are  separate  disciplines 
with  separate  bodies  of  thought  and  different  subject 
matter,"  he  stated. 

Dr.  Alan  C.  Kerckhoff,  a  member  of  the  faculty 
since  1958,  has  been  named  chairman  of  the  new  so- 
ciology department.  Presently  on  sabbatical  leave  in 
England  doing  research  under  a  National  Science  Foun- 
dation fellowship,  his  appointment  becomes  effective 
on  September  1.  Announcement  of  a  chairman  for  an- 
thropology is  expected  soon. 

ENVIRONMENT  STUDY  CENTER  SET  UP 

A  new  campus  organization  called  the  Duke  En- 
vironment Center  has  been  formed  to  stimulate  and 
coordinate  research  and  teaching  in  areas  relating  to 
the  various  aspects  of  environmental  concern. 

The  center  was  formed  by  faculty  members  repre- 
senting botany,  forestry,  economics,  engineering,  law, 
medicine,  sociology,  and  zoology.  Executive  director 
of  the  Center  is  Dr.  James  Wuenscher,  assistant  profes- 
sor of  forest  ecology,  and  director  of  the  Center's  gov- 
erning committee  is  Dr.  Kaye  Kilburn,  professor  of 
environmental  medicine. 

According  to  Dr.  Wuenscher,  "The  multidisciplinary 
nature  of  the  Environment  Center  will  allow  it  to  ad- 
dress far-reaching  environmental  problems  in  a  way 
that  could  not  be  achieved  within  the  framework  of  any 
existing  department." 

"Formation  of  the  Center,"  Dr.  Wuenscher  said, 
"is  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  University's  programs  to  the 
changing  demands  and  forces  generated  by  society.  A 
healthy  university  must  respond  to  mankind's  critical 
problems  with  new  functions  and  approaches." 

At  the  present  time,  the  Center  does  not  plan  to 
offer  a  degree  program,  but  rather  is  designed  to  allow 
and  encourage  the  emphasis  of  environmental  aspects 
of  research  within  existing  academic  disciplines.  The 
immediate  goals  of  the  Center,  according  to  Dr. 
Wuenscher,  are  to  focus  attention  on  pressing  environ- 
mental problems,  to  provide  orientation  and  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  environmental  subjects,  to  pro- 
mote interdisciplinary  team  research,  and  to  serve  as 
an  agency  promoting  contact  between  the  University 
and  other  agencies  working  with  environmental  mat- 
ters. 

The  Center  plans  to  sponsor  a  visiting  speakers 
series,  seminars,  and  an  undergraduate  course  in  en- 
vironmental studies,  beginning  with  the  1972-73  school 
year.  The  Center  has  already  begun  an  air  pollution 
study  project  under  a  $5,000  grant  from  the  Triangle 
Universities  Consortium  on  Air  Pollution. 
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BIOCHEMIST  TANFORD  ELECTED  TO 
NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES 

Dr.  Charles  Tanford,  a  professor  of  physical  bio- 
chemistry in  the  Medical  School,  has  been  elected  to 
membership  in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  A 
Duke  faculty  member  since  I960,  he  is  one  of  seventy- 
five  new  members  elected  to  the  Academy  in  April. 

The  NAS  is  a  private  organization  of  scientists 
and  engineers  "dedicated  to  the  furtherance  of  science 
and  its  use  for  the  general  welfare,"  which  acts  as 
official  advisor  to  the  United  States  government  on 
matters  involving  science  and  technology.  Election  to 
the  Academy  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that  an  Amer- 
ican scientist  or  engineer  can  receive. 

Dr.  Tanford,  a  James  B.  Duke  Professor,  is  the 
author  of  an  advanced  textbook,  Physical  Chemistry  of 
Macromolecules,  and  of  125  research  papers.  His  pri- 
mary interests  are  in  the  application  of  principles  of 
physical  chemistry  to  biological  problems. 

In  1968  he  was  elected  to  membership  in  the  bio- 
physics and  biochemistry  section  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  In  1962  he  was  one  of 
nine  scientists  chosen  to  receive  the  first  Research  Ca- 
reer Awards  of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Born  in  Halle,  Germany,  Dr.  Tanford  is  a  graduate 
of  New  York  University  and  earned  his  M.A.  and  Ph.D. 
at  Princeton. 

LIBRARY  GIVEN  PAPERS  OF  NOTED  CRITIC 

The  papers  and  books  of  the  late  Montrose  J. 
Moses,  a  man  closely  acquainted  with  the  theatrical 
and  literary  worlds  of  the  first  third  of  the  twentieth 
century,  have  been  given  to  the  Duke  library  by  his 
widow. 

The  gift  includes  nearly  26,000  items,  and  is  con- 


sidered a  unique  collection  for  the  study  of  early  twen- 
tieth century  literature  and  theatre.  Among  Moses' 
memorabilia  are  many  first  editions  of  such  personages 
as  Eugene  O'Neill,  Edna  Ferber,  Louis  Bromfield,  El- 
len Glasgow,  and  Gertrude  Stein,  among  others.  Most 
of  the  collection  pertains  to  the  theatre,  but  there  are 
also  a  number  of  copies  of  fiction  work. 

Moses  was  a  native  of  Alabama  and,  though  he 
spent  most  of  his  life  in  New  York,  always  thought  of 
himself  as  a  Southerner.  One  item  in  his  collection  is  a 
scrapbook  compiled  by  the  wife  of  Stonewall  Jackson, 
which  holds  letters  from  Robert  E.  Lee,  J.  E.  B.  Stuart, 
William  Cabell  Rives,  and  others  of  the  War  era. 

Moses  was  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the 
Literary  Digest  for  two  years,  after  graduating  from 
City  College  of  New  York  in  1899,  and  later  was  drama 
editor  of  Reader  magazine  and  critic  for  The  Indepen- 
dent and  Book  News  Monthly.  He  was  a  freelance 
writer  almost  exclusively  from  1920  until  his  death  in 
1934,  and  his  articles  appeared  in  such  journals  as 
North  American  Review,  The  Nation,  The  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature,  and  The  Yale  Review.  He  also 
published  a  number  of  anthologies  and  original  studies 
of  the  theatre. 

Moses  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late  Dr.  Frederick 
H.  Koch,  founder  and  director  for  many  years  of  Chapel 
Hill's  Carolina  Playmakers.  Moses'  eldest  son,  Dr. 
Montrose  James  Moses,  is  a  professor  of  anatomy  at 
Duke  Medical  School. 

DR.  DOUGLAS  GREENWOOD  HILL  HONORED  BY 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  LECTURE  SERIES 

A  new,  permanent  lecture  series  honoring  the  late 
professor  of  chemistry  Dr.  Douglas  Greenwood  Hill 
has  been  established  by  the  Duke  chapter  of  Phi 
Lambda  Upsilon,  the  national  chemistry  honorary  fra- 
ternity. 

Dr.  Hill  was  active  in  teaching,  administrative  and 
committee  work  at  the  University  for  thirty-seven  years, 
until  his  death  in  1968.  He  was  a  pioneer  investigator 
of  the  physical  chemistry  of  solid  and  molten  salts  and 
salt  mixtures. 

The  lecture  series  honoring  his  memory  is  planned 
initially  as  a  single  annual  address  by  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  chemical  profession;  but,  according  to 
Dr.  Louis  D.  Quin,  chairman  of  the  chemistry  depart- 
ment, it  is  hoped  that  the  series  may  expand  into  a 
small  symposium. 

The  inaugural  talk  in  the  memorial  series  was  given 
April  21  by  Dr.  John  D.  Baldeschwieler,  the  deputy 
director  of  the  office  of  science  and  technology  in  the 
executive  office  of  the  President,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Dr.  Baldeschwieler  joined  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  in  1969  and  has  been  its  vice  chair- 
man since  1970.  He  is  an  authority  on  molecular  struc- 
ture and  spectroscopy,  has  received  several  professional 
awards,  and  two  years  ago  was  elected  to  membership 
in  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences.  The  subject  of  his 
Duke  talk  was  "National  Priorities  and  current  trends 
in  Federal  Science  Funding." 

A.  B.  DUKE  SCHOLARSHIPS  AWARDED 

Fifty-nine  high  school  seniors  from  nineteen  states 
have  been  named  recipients  of  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholar- 
ships, the  University's  most  prestigious  undergraduate 
awards.  The  group  includes  twenty-eight  men  and  thirty- 
one  women,  and  twenty  students  from  North  Carolina. 

The  scholarships  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  scho- 
lastic achievement  and  leadership  ability,  and  carry  a 
stipend  ranging  from  $500  to  $3,800.  The  awards  were 
begun  in  1925  when  Benjamin  N.  Duke  established  the 
Angier  B.  Duke  Memorial  in  honor  of  his  son.  At  first 
the  memorial  offered  student  loans,  but  in  1948  was 
changed  to  offer  undergraduate  scholarships. 

Only  students  from  the  Carolinas  were  eligible  for 
the  awards  initially,  but  now  there  is  no  geographical 
restriction.  Aside  from  the  twenty  North  Carolinians, 
the  recipients  this  year  include  six  students  from  Vir- 
ginia, five  from  South  Carolina,  four  from  New  Jersey, 
two  each  from  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Tennessee,  Geor- 
gia, and  Louisiana  and  one  each  from  Florida,  Iowa, 
Alabama,  Maryland,  Ohio,  New  York,  Missouri,  Ken- 
tucky, Texas,  Delaware,  Maine,  West  Virginia,  Hawaii, 
and  Arizona. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL  TO  HOLD  SUMMER  SESSIONS 

The  Divinity  School  plans  four  special  summer  clinics 
for  ministers  and  their  wives,  to  be  conducted  July  24 
to  August  3  on  the  Duke  campus. 

Part  of  the  School's  program  of  continuing  education, 
the  clinics  are  considered  valuable  adjuncts  to  formal 
seminary  training.  The  programs  are  non-denomina- 
tional and  open  to  all  ministers. 

The  1972  clinics  will  be  offered  in  the  fields  of  Com- 
munication and  Preaching,  Christian  Faith  and  Cul- 
tural Revolution,  Church  Dynamics  in  the  Racially 
Changing  Community,  and  The  Minister's  Marriage 
and  His  Family,  which  will  also  be  open  to  ministers' 
wives. 

The  clinic  leaders  will  include  members  of  the 
Duke  faculty  as  well  as  staffers  from  the  Program 
Council  and  the  Department  of  Town  and  Country 
Ministries  of  the  United  Methodist  Church,  and  from 


Duke's  J.  M.  Ormond  Center  for  Research,  Planning 
and  Development.  Special  lecturers  during  the  sessions 
will  include  Dr.  Alan  K.  Waltz,  assistant  general  secre- 
tary of  research  for  the  Methodist  program  council,  Day- 
ton. Ohio,  and  Dr.  Thomas  A.  Langford,  dean  of  the 
Duke  Divinity  School  and  professor  of  systematic  theol- 
ogy- 
Directors  of  this  year's  clinic  are  Dr.  McMurry 
S.  Richey  and  Dr.  M.  Wilson  Nesbitt. 

MEMBERS  ELECTED  TO  PHI  BETA  KAPPA 

Nine  members  of  the  Class  of  1973  and  two  faculty 
members  have  been  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  national 
scholastic  honorary  society.  Announced  by  Professor 
Carl  L.  Anderson,  chapter  secretary,  they  were  initiated 
into  the  prestigious  honors  group  at  a  dinner  meeting 
of  the  Duke  chapter  of  the  society  on  April  11. 

The  undergraduates  named  to  membership  after 
five  semesters  of  outstanding  academic  achievement 
included  Miss  Jan  Tore  Hall  and  James  Lewis  Stiepan 
both  of  Durham. 

Others  elected  included  Charles  Rufus  Beaudrot, 
Jr.,  of  Greenwood,  S.C.;  John  Daniel  Kennedy,  Jr., 
Richmond,  Va.;  Michele  Nathan,  Boca  Raton,  Fla.; 
James  Thomas  Parsons,  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  John  Curtis 
Piatt,  Trumbull,  Conn.;  Glenn  Richard  Reichardt,  Toms 
River,  N.J.;  and  Joseph  Mikesell  Thomas,  East  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich. 

The  alumni  members  chosen  are  Professor  Martin 
L.  Black  '26  of  Duke's  management  sciences  depart- 
ment, and  Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  MD  '31,  professor  of 
pediatrics  and  director  of  the  Poison  Control  Center 
at  Duke  Hospital. 


1972  FOOTBALL  SCHEDULE 

Sept.     9 — Alabama  at  Birmingham,  7:30  p.m. 
Sept.    16 — Washington  at  Seattle,  1:30  p.m. 
Sept.  23 — Stanford  at  Durham,  1 :  30  p.m. 
Sept.  30 — Virginia  at  Durham,  1:30  p.m. 
Oct.      7 — N.  C.  State  at  Raleigh,  1:30  p.m. 
Oct.    \4 — Clemson  at  Clemson,  S.  C,  1:30  p.m. 
Oct.    21 — Maryland  at  Durham,  1:30  p.m. 

(Homecoming) 
Oct.    28 — Navy  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  2:00  p.m. 

(Oyster  Bowl) 
Nov.     4 — Georgia  Tech  at  Durham,  1:30  p.m. 
Nov.    11 — Wake  Forest  at  Durham,  1:30  p.m. 
Nov.    18— North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,   1:30 

p.m. 
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ALUMNI  REUNITE  IN  MAY 

Cloudy  skies  were  the  only  dark  spot  during  Duke's 
earliest-ever  Alumni  Weekend,  May  19-21,  which  saw 
more  than  five  hundred  former  students  coming  back 
to  campus  to  rejuvenate  some  old  ties  and  catch  up 
on  what's  been  happening  at  the  old  school  since  grad- 
uation. 

The  planned  tennis  tournament  fell  victim  to  the 
rain,  but  the  other  events  of  the  weekend  went  along 
as  planned,  and  were  well-attended.  Eighty-one  golfers 
competed  in  the  annual  alumni  golf  tournament,  the 
student-administration  panel  on  contemporary  student 
life  spoke  to  a  full  house  on  Saturday  morning,  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  people  attended  the  Alumni 
Association  dinner  meeting  on  Saturday  night  and  heard 
Chancellor  John  O.  Blackburn's  address  on  the  current 
state  of  the  University,  and  class  reunions  brought 
scores  of  old  friends  back  together  from  the  classes  of 
1962,  1956-58,  1947,  1941-44,  1932,  1922,  and  from 
the  Half  Century  Club. 

At  the  General  Alumni  dinner,  the  Association's 
second  annual  awards  for  distinguished  teaching  were 
presented  to  Dr.  William  O'Barr  of  anthropology,  Dr. 
Moo- Young  Han  of  physics,  and  Dr.  William  P.  Yohe  of 
economics.  Each  recipient  received  a  cash  award  of  five 
hundred  dollars.  Announcement  was  made  of  the 
candidates  for  1972-73  offices  of  the  Association:  for 
President-elect,  Dr.  Richard  G.  Connar  '41,  M.D.  '44 
and  Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47;  for  Vice  Presidents, 
Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr.  '43,  Ph.D.  '51;  Jo 
Ann  Baughan  Dalton  B.S.N.  '57,  M.S.N.  '60;  D.  Hayes 
Clement,  Jr.  '58;  and  Robert  E.  Cowin  '46.  The  new 
officers  will  be  elected  by  a  mail  balloting  of  all  alumni 
during  the  summer. 

Also  at  the  dinner,  Margaret  Adams  Harris  '38, 
LL.B.  '40  became  the  first  woman  President  of  the 
Alumni  Association.  She  succeeded  P.  J.  Baugh,  Jr.  '54. 

The  National  Council,  executive  body  of  the  Gen- 
eral Alumni  Association,  met  for  lunch  on  Saturday  and 
heard  an  address  by  Dr.  Juanita  Kreps,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Economics  and  Dean  of  the  Woman's 
College.  During  the  business  session  following  Dr. 
Kreps'  speech,  the  Council  heard  reports  on  the  progress 


of  the  Loyalty  Fund,  the  proposal  for  dissolution  of  the 
Woman's  College  Alumnae  Association,  the  progress 
of  the  standing  committee  on  alumni  publications,  and 
from  the  nominating  committee  for  new  Council  mem- 
bers and  officers. 

C.  Howard  Hardesty  '43,  chairman  of  the  Silver 
Anniversary  Loyalty  Fund  Advisory  Committee,  re- 
ported that  as  of  May  19,  the  Fund  had  received  a 
total  of  $860,120.29,  from  13,505  donors  of  which 
$778,388.96  was  unrestricted.  Optimism  was  expressed 
regarding  attainment  of  the  Fund's  million-dollar  goal, 
and  the  goal  for  the  1972-73  campaign  was  set  at 
$1,100,000,  of  which  $900,000  should  be  unrestricted. 

Mrs.  Harris  reported  that  the  Woman's  College 
Alumnae  Association,  in  light  of  the  impending  merger 
of  the  Woman's  College  and  Trinity  into  a  single  arts 
and  sciences  undergraduate  college,  had  voted  to  dis- 
solve itself.  The  alumnae  had  stipulated,  though,  that 
a  special  committee  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
should  be  formed  and  maintained  to  address  itself  to 
the  particular  concerns  of  Duke's  alumnae  in  the  future. 

Elected  to  Council  offices,  on  recommendation  of 
the  nominating  committee,  were:  as  Chairman,  Isobel 
Craven  Martin  '47,  succeeding  Dr.  Frederick  Frostick; 
as  Vice  Chairman,  C.  Howard  Hardesty. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  as  members-at-large 
were  Erma  Griffith  Greenwood  '37,  LL.B.  '39;  William 
M.  Eagles  '40,  M.D.  '44;  Jack  H.  Chambers,  Jr.  '51, 
LL.B.  '53;  W.  W.  Werber  '53;  and  Fitzgerald  S.  Hud- 
son E.  '46. 

Elected  to  three-year  terms  as  members  of  the 
Council's  executive  committee  were  Mrs.  Greenwood, 
Kay  Goodman  Stern  '46,  and  William  L.  Beasley,  M.F. 
'40.  Fitzgerald  Hudson  and  Jack  Chambers  were  elected 
to  the  executive  committee  to  fill  the  unexpired  terms 
of  Mrs.  Martin  and  Mr.  Hardesty. 


Chatting  left  to  right  are  Margaret  Adams  Harris  '38,  LL.B.  '40, 
incoming  president  of  the  General  Alumni  Association,  Roger 
L.  Marshall  '42,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs,  and  P.  J.  Baugh,  Jr. 
'54,  outgoing  president  of  the  Association. 
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Above:  Pelham  Wilder,  professor  of  chemistry,  addresses  the 
Half  Century  Club.  On  the  right  is  Dr.  Luther  Gobbel  '18  A.M. 
'27,  the  group's  president.  Below:  Members  of  the  Class  of 
'62  seem  intent  upon  the  program  during  the  General  Alumni 
Association  dinner. 


Sid  Gulledge  M.E.  '43  and  his  wife  whoop  it  up 
on  the  dance  floor  at  Hope  Valley  Country  Club. 
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At  left:  Members  of  the 
classes  of  '41 -'44 
enjoy  a  joint  cocktail  party 
with  all  the  trimmings. 


In  the  foreground,  Mrs.  David  Hanner  visits  with 

Bill  Beaty  '57,  class  reunion  chairman,  and 

Led  Gardner  '57,  during  an  afternoon  cocktail  party. 


The  annual  Alumni  Lecture  Series  featured 
a  panel  discussion  on  "Student  Life." 
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Participants  in  the  Alumni  Golf  Tournament  played 
in  spite  of  the  ever-present  threat  of  rain. 


°ictured  together  are  Dr.  Frederick  C.  Frostick,  Jr.  '43, 
Ph.D.  '51,  outgoing  chairman  of  the  National  Council,  and 
Isobel  Craven  Martin  '37,  his  successor. 


Mary  D.  B.  T.  Semans,  at  left,  accepts  the  gift  of  the  Weldon 
Memorial  to  the  Duke  Art  Museum  from  Dennis  M.  Campbell, 
as  Wilson  O.  Weldon  and  The  Reverend  Howard  Wilkinson 
look  on. 


WELDON  MEMORIAL  PRESENTS 
ENGRAVINGS  TO  ART  MUSEUM 

Two  fine  engravings  by  Flemish  artist  Pieter  Bru- 
eghel (1525-1569)  were  presented  to  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Museum  of  Art  in  memory  of  Nanci  Leila 
Weldon  '64,  on  Saturday,  May  13,  during  the  Uni- 
versity's Commencement  Weekend. 

Dennis  M.  Campbell  '67,  speaking  for  the  trustees 
of  the  Weldon  Memorial,  noted  the  appropriateness  of 
the  gifts.  "Nanci  Weldon  was  herself  an  artist  who  was 
concerned  throughout  her  undergraduate  career  for 
nonverbal  communication  and  the  furthering  of  the 
arts  at  Duke  University.  She  would  have  loved  this 
Art  Museum  and  would  have  been  glad  for  its  lo- 
cation on  the  East  Campus."  Mr.  Campbell  presented 
the  engravings  to  Duke  Trustee  Mary  D.  B.  T.  Se- 
mans '39,  who  accepted  them  for  the  University. 
Mrs.  Semans  reminded  the  audience  that  the  enduring 
qualities  of  the  Brueghels  make  them  a  fitting  memorial 
for  Miss  Weldon. 

Nanci  Weldon  was  graduated  from  The  Woman's 
College  in  1964  and  died  in  Duke  Hospital  in  July, 
1965.  Her  father,  Wilson  O.  Weldon  B.D.  '34,  is  a  trus- 
tee of  Duke  University.  Her  brother,  Wilson,  Jr.  is  a 
1967  graduate  of  Trinity  College  and  her  sister  Alice 
received  her  A.B.  from  The  Woman's  College  in  1969. 

The  two  engravings  (Prudence,  ca.  1560,  and  Hope, 
ca.  1569)  are  from  Brueghel's  treatment  of  the  Seven 
Cardinal  Virtues.  These  special  acquisitions  greatly 
enhance  the  Museum's  graphic  collection  and  will  pro- 
vide enduring  stimulation  for  both  scholars  and  Mu- 
seum visitors. 
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At  the  head  table  for  Saturday's  luncheon  were,  left  to  right, 

Mrs.  Sidney  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  '47,  Dean  Juanita  Kreps,  Dr.  James 

T.  Cleland,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Edwards,  Jr.,  '48,  Mrs.  Terry  Sanford, 

Mrs.  Cleland,  and  Mrs.  Carl  C.  James  '52. 


Alumna  Marie  Anderson  spoke  to  alumnae  about 
her  experiences  as  a  woman  journalist. 


ALUMNAE  WEEKEND  HELD  APRIL  7-8;  ALUMNAE 
ASSOCIATION  DISSOLVED 

Alumnae  Weekend,  held  April  7-8  on  the  Duke 
campus,  featured  two  days  of  activities  for  the  alumnae 
of  the  Woman's  College. 

The  women  were  treated  on  Friday  to  a  lecture 
by  alumna  Marie  Anderson  '37,  a  special  projects  re- 
porter with  the  Miami  Herald,  and  to  a  sherry  party  at 
the  home  of  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  Juanita 
Kreps,  and  enjoyed  a  dinner  honoring  Dr.  Kreps,  who 
will  resign  from  her  dean's  post  on  July  1. 

Programs  held  on  Saturday  included  a  panel  dis- 
cussion on  "Social  and  Academic  Life  at  Duke"  and 
a  luncheon  featuring  a  talk  by  the  Reverend  James  T. 
Cleland,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  Di- 
vinity School  and  Dean  of  the  Duke  Chapel.  Participat- 
ing in  the  panel  discussion  were  History  Professor 
Harold  T.  Parker,  one  of  the  recipients  of  the  1971 
Alumni  Distinguished  Teaching  Award,  Barney  L. 
Jones,  associate  professor  of  religion  and  dean  of 
the  Baldwin  Federation,  and  students  Jennifer  Warlick 
and  Kathy  Summerlee,  a  newly-elected  vice  president 
of  the  Associated  Students  of  Duke  University. 

Throughout  the  weekend  business  was  mixed  with 
pleasure,  as  discussions  of  the  merger  of  the  under- 
graduate colleges  and  its  effect  on  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege pervaded  most  conversations.  Both  the  Alumnae 
Council  and  the  general  Alumnae  Association  discussed 
at  their  meetings  the  impact  of  the  merger  and  the 
further  viability  of  the  alumnae  organization  itself. 
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Resolutions  were  passed  at  the  general  meeting 
of  the  Alumnae  Association  declaring  the  Association 
dissolved  and  suggesting  that  in  its  place  a  Women's 
Activities  Committee  of  the  General  Alumni  Associa- 
tion be  formed.  The  alumnae  expressed  their  hope 
that  this  committee,  working  with  the  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  Alumni  Affairs,  would  "turn  its  attention  to  ac- 
tivities and  projects  of  interest  to  women  who  have 
attended  the  undergraduate  colleges  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  to  undergraduate  women  students." 

It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  that  funds  remaining 
in  the  Alumnae  Association  treasury  would  be  di- 
rected to  the  use  of  the  Women's  Activities  Commit- 
tee and  that  the  present  officers  of  the  Association  and 
the  Alumnae  Council  would  retain  their  positions  and 
serve  as  a  steering  committee  for  the  transition  period. 
The  officers  include  Gloria  Koltinsky  Edwards  (Mrs. 
W.  J.,  Jr.)  '48,  Alice  Ketner  Smith  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  '54, 
Marjorie  Pettit  James  (Mrs.  C.  C.)  '52,  Mrs.  Doris 
Stroupe  Slane  '42.  Margaret  Taylor  Smith  (Mrs.  S.  W., 
Jr.)  '47.  Jean  Stanback  Brumley  (Mrs.  G.  W.)  '58,  and 
ex-officio,  Kay  Goodman  Stern  (Mrs.  S.  G.,  Jr.)  '46. 

In  other  business,  the  alumnae  passed  a  resolution 
expressing  their  appreciation  to  Juanita  Morris  Kreps, 
in  their  words  "the  last  and  most  beautiful  Dean  in  the 
42  years  of  the  Woman's  College."  On  Friday  night 
the  Alumnae  Council  presented  Dean  Kreps  with  a 
silver  tray  in  recognition  of  her  accomplishments  and 
service  as  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College. 


Dean  Juanita  Kreps,   right,  thanks  Margaret  Taylor 
Smith  '47  for  a  gift  presented  to  the  Dean  by 
the  Woman's  College  Alumnae  Council. 


A  nursing  student  is  installed  into  Sigma 
Theta  Tau  honorary  during  ceremonies  in  April. 


NURSING  ALUMNAE  MEET  IN  APRIL 

The  School  of  Nursing  held  its  Alumnae  Weekend 
on  April  6  and  7.  at  the  same  time  the  Woman's  Col- 
lege alumnae  were  meeting  on  East  Campus. 

One  highlight  of  the  weekend  was  a  banquet  on 
Thursday  night  which  honored  the  graduates  of  the 
B.S.N,  and  M.S.N,  programs  and  featured  a  talk  by 
Lyda  Sue  Martin  Cunningham  (Mrs.  Neil  R.)  '59,  the 
Director  of  Nursing  at  Overlook  Hospital  in  Summit, 
N.J. 

Friday's  activities  included  the  induction  of  char- 
ter members  into  the  Sigma  Theta  Tau  National  Hon- 
orary and  a  reception  for  alumnae  and  their  guests, 
honoring  the  inductees. 

Association  officers,  elected  to  serve  during  1972-73, 
were  as  president  Mary  Ann  Rohrhurst  Peter  (Mrs. 
R.  H.)  B.S.N.  '62,  M.S.N.  '65;  as  vice  president  Mar- 
tha Shawger  Urbaniak  (Mrs.  J.  R.)  B.S.N.  '67;  as 
secretary-treasurer  Carol  Rogers  Kern  (Mrs.  C.  C, 
Jr. )  B.S.N.  '64;  and  as  councilors,  Barbara  Bain  B.S.N. 
'43,  M.S.N.  '63;  Barbara  Otis  Courie  (Mrs.  M.  N.) 
B.S.N.  '62;  Judy  Twomey  Rogers  (Mrs.  M.)  B.S.N. 
'67;  and  Virginia  Johnston  Neelon  (Mrs.  F.  A.)  B.S.N. 
'57. 

The  annual  Harriet  Cook  Carter  Lecture  Series 
was  held  Saturday  evening  and  featured  Dr.  H.  Jack 
Geiger.  professor  and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
community  medicine  at  the  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Stony  Brook.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was: 
"Health  Professionals  in  a  Community — Joys,  Sorrows, 
Scars." 
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Pictured  at  a  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  Alumni  Association 

are,  left  to  right,  Grace  Wadsworth  Keffer  (Mrs.  E.  B.,  Jr.)  '58, 

Duke  Football  Coach  Mike  McGee  '60,  Elizabeth  Hanford 

'58,  Leif  Beck  '56,  LL.B.'59,  C.  S.  Rhyne  '34,  L.'37,  LLD.'58, 

and  Harold  Landesberg  '45. 


ALUMNI  MEETINGS  HELD  ACROSS  THE  COUNTRY 

Alumni  groups  around  the  country  have  been  ac- 
tive this  year;  since  the  first  of  January,  more  than 
twenty  local  associations  have  held  dinner  meetings 
featuring  University  speakers. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA,  PA.,  ALUMNI  ASSO- 
CIATION met  on  January  20  for  cocktails  and  dinner, 
arranged  by  Harold  L.  Landesberg  '45,  at  the  Top  of 
the  Barclay  Building.  Head  Football  Coach  Mike  Mc- 
Gee '60  was  the  featured  speaker;  and  outstanding 
alumni  awards  were  presented  by  the  Association  to 
C.  S.  Rhyne  '34,  L.  '37,  LL.D.  '58,  Elizabeth  Hanford 
'58,  and  Michael  Curtis  '66. 

THE  ST.  LOUIS,  MO.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
met  at  The  Clayton  Club  on  January  24  for  cocktails 
and  dinner.  The  meeting  was  organized  by  Carol  Rob- 
ert Armstrong  (Mrs.  Theodore  M. )  '63,  and  featured 
Dr.  James  T.  Cleland,  Dean  of  the  Duke  Chapel. 

THE  CHARLOTTE,  N.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION at  its  January  27  meeting  also  heard  Dr.  James 
Cleland  speak.  Daniel  M.  Litaker  '60  arranged  the  din- 
ner and  cocktail  hour,  which  was  held  at  the  City  Club. 

THE  METROPOLITAN  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION of  New  York  City  held  a  luncheon  on  Feb- 
ruary 2.  J.  Roland  Goode,  Jr.,  '36  arranged  the  meet- 


President  Terry  Sanford,   center,  visits  with  Sidney  and 
Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47,  during  a  meeting  of  the  Detroit 
Alumni  Association.  (PHOTO  BY  NATHAN  R.  SKIPPER, 
JR.  '56,  LL.B.'62) 


ing,  held  at  the  Downbeat  Restaurant;  and  Head  Foot- 
ball Coach  Mike  McGee  '60  and  Associate  Athletic 
Director  Carl  James  '52  were  the  featured  speakers. 

THE  WASHINGTON,  N.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  February  3  for  cocktails  and  dinner 
at  the  Washington  Motel.  Associate  Athletic  Director 
Carl  James  '52  was  the  guest  speaker.  The  arrange- 
ments were  made  by  Dr.  Zeno  L.  Edwards,  Jr.,  '46. 

THE  DETROIT,  MICH.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION welcomed  President  Terry  Sanford  at  a  din- 
ner meeting  on  February  11,  held  at  the  Ford  Motor 
Company.  The  meeting  was  arranged  by  Henry  B. 
Nolte  '47,  and  Margaret  Taylor  Smith  (Mrs.  Sidney 
W.,  Jr.)  '47  presided. 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C.,  ALUMNI  held  a  basketball 
open  house  following  the  Duke-Davidson  game  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  Approximately  seventy-five  people  attended 
the  function  which  was  held  in  Owens  Auditorium. 

THE  AUGUSTA,  GA.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
met  at  the  Georgia  Railroad  Bank  on  February  17 
for  cocktails  and  dinner.  Dr.  Armand  M.  Karow  '62 
arranged  the  meeting  at  which  Dr.  Barnes  Woodhall, 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Neurosurgery  and  former 
Chancellor  of  the  University,  was  the  featured  speaker. 

THE  COLUMBIA,  S.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  February  22  for  cocktails  and  dinner 
at  The  Market  Restaurant.  William  Elder  '63  arranged 
the  meeting  which  featured  Associate  Athletic  Director 
Carl  James  '52. 

THE  WASHINGTON,  D.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  February  23  for  cocktails  and  dinner.  Wil- 
liam E.  Pursley,  Jr.,  '65  arranged  the  meeting  at  the 
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Marriott  Hotel.  A  panel  discussion  on  "Duke  Student 
Life"  was  presented  by  Richard  Leach,  professor  of 
political  science  and  director  of  graduate  studies  for 
that  department,  William  Griffith  '50,  vice  provost  and 
dean  of  student  affairs,  and  Sue  Estroff,  a  senior  stu- 
dent in  the  Woman's  College. 

THE  CHICAGO,  ILL.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
met  on  February  24,  for  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the 
Marriott  Hotel.  W.  Barker  French  '63  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting  which  featured  Juanita  Kreps, 
out-going  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  and  professor 
of  economics. 

THE  PITTSBURGH.  PA..  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION also  met  on  February  24.  G.  Edward  McLellan 
'56  arranged  for  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the  Downtown 
Club,  and  the  group  heard  from  Football  Coaches  Mike 
McGee  '60  and  Bob  Bossons. 

THE  ASHEBORO,  N.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  for  cocktails  and  dinner  on  March  23.  W. 
David  Stedman  '42  arranged  the  meeting  which  fea- 
tured a  talk  by  Charles  B.  Huestis,  vice  president  for 
business  and  finance  for  the  University. 

THE  HICKORY,  N.C.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 
met  for  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the  Lenoir  Country 
Club  on  March  24.  President  Sanford  was  the  featured 
speaker  at  the  meeting  which  was  organized  by  Webb 
A.  Murray  '30  and  W.  B.  Lamparter  '47.  Mr.  John  A. 
Forlines,  Jr.,  '39  introduced  President  Sanford. 

THE  BOSTON,  MASS.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION held  a  dinner  meeting  at  the  Hotel  Lenox  on 
March  29.  Pamela  Sargent  N.  '69  made  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  William  G.  Anlyan,  vice 
president  for  health  affairs,  was  the  featured  speaker. 

THE  UPPER  SOUTH  CAROLINA  ALUMNI  AS- 
SOCIATION held  a  dinner  meeting  honoring  Duke 
President  Terry  Sanford  on  April  13  in  Greenville  at 
the  Poinsett  Club.  Dr.  Hugh  Croxton,  Jr.,  '53  arranged 
the  dinner  and  presided  over  the  meeting. 

THE  CLEVELAND,  OHIO,  AREA  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION  met  on  April  13  for  cocktails  and  din- 
ner at  Stouffers  Restaurant.  The  evening  was  arranged 
by  Glenn  A.  Darling  '53  and  featured  a  talk  by  Dr. 
James  L.  Price,  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Education. 

THE  ROCHESTER,  NY.,  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  April  14  for  cocktails  and  dinner  at  the 
University  Club  of  Rochester.  Arrangements  were 
handled  by  Mary  Elizabeth  Knight  (Mrs.  Clement 
W.)  '51,  and  the  featured  speaker  was  Dr.  James  L. 
Price,  Dean  of  Undergraduate  Education. 

THE  WAYNE  COUNTY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  April  18  at  the  Goldsboro  Country  Club. 
Football  Coach  Mike  McGee  '60  was  the  speaker;  ar- 
rangements were  handled  by  W.  D.  McRoy  '54. 


THE  FORSYTH  COUNTY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  April  20  at  the  Centenary  Methodist 
Church,  lower  auditorium.  William  Taylor,  Jr.,  '60 
handled  arrangements  and  University  Chancellor  John 
O.  Blackburn  was  the  featured  speaker. 

THE  GASTON  COUNTY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION met  on  April  20  at  the  Carolina  Cafeteria.  Fea- 
tured speaker  was  Head  Football  Coach  Mike  McGee 
'60;  arrangements  were  handled  by  Linwood  B.  Hol- 
lowell,  Jr.,  '59,  LL.B.  '62. 

THE  IREDELL  COUNTY  ALUMNI  ASSOCIA- 
TION held  its  annual  dinner  meeting  on  May  2  at 
Statesville  Country  Club.  Dean  of  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering George  W.  Pearsall  was  the  featured  speaker; 
and  arrangements  were  handled  by  Edith  Andrews 
Williams  (Mrs.  T.  Duke,  Jr.)  '49. 

Several  groups  of  alumnae  also  held  meetings  dur- 
ing the  spring. 

"  THE  EASTERN  NORTH  CAROLINA  ALUM- 
NAE ASSOCIATION  met  in  Greenville  on  February 
19,  for  a  buffet  luncheon  at  the  South  Cafeteria  on  the 
East  Carolina  University  campus.  Arrangements  for  the 
meeting  were  made  by  Dorothy  Zerbach  Mills  (Mrs. 
H.  Harrison)  '38,  of  Greenville,  and  Betty  Smith  Speir 
(Mrs.  David  O.)  '49  of  Bethel,  N.  C. 

THE  FORSYTH  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
DUKE  ALUMNAE  met  on  March  25  for  a  brunch  at 
the  home  of  Dewitt  Cromer  Cordell  (Mrs.  A.  Robert) 
'50.  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  Juanita  Kreps  was  a 
special  guest  at  this  meeting. 

At  this  writing  other  area  alumni  meetings  were 
in  the  planning  stages  for  Jacksonville,  Tampa-St. 
Petersburg,  and  Lakeland,  all  in  Florida,  for  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  on  May  25,  and  for  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  May 
17.  Detailed  information  on  these  meetings  has  been 
sent  to  area  alumni  by  the  Alumni  Secretary. 


In  October  the  officers  of  the  Duke  University 
National  Council  and  the  General  Alumni  As- 
sociation will  meet  to  consider  nominations  for 
alumni  members  of  the  University's  Board  of 
Trustees.  All  Duke  alumni  and  alumnae  are  en- 
couraged to  submit  names  for  consideration  by 
directing  them  to:  The  Trustee  Nominating  Com- 
mittee, Department  of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Sta- 
tion, Durham,  N.  C. 

Suggestions  are  requested  by  September  1,  al- 
though any  names  received  prior  to  the  meeting  of 
the  committee  will  be  considered. 
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On  May  9,  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  hosted  a  black  tie  dinner  in  the  White  House  for 
the  members  of  his  1937  Duke  Law  School  Class  and  their  spouses.  Present  to  celebrate 
their  35th  reunion  were,  left  to  right,  top  row:  Hale  McCown,  William  E.  Washburn,  Carl 
H.  Nissen,  Davis  Williams;  fourth  row:  Arthur  A.  Brooks,  Jr.,  Harland  F.  Leathers,  Ther- 
man  J.  Troxler;  third  row:  William  R.  Perdue,  Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Stoel,  Lyman  Brownfield, 
James  M.  Haley,  J.  Mack  Holland,  Jr.,  William  J.  Baird;  second  row:  Fred  Albrink,  Wil- 
liam R.  Lybrook,  Charles  S.  Rhyne,  David  Henry  Henderson,  John  David  McConnell,  Basil 
Lee  Whitener;  front  row:  Claiborne  B.  Gregory,  Caroline  (Phillips)  Stoel,  President  Nixon, 
Helen  (Lanier)  McCown,  Richard  W.  Kiefer,  John  Richard  Fay,  Emma  Lee  (Smith)  Crum- 
paker,  Homer  H.  Hilton,  Jr.,  Sigrid  Hermoine  Pedersen. 
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Teaching  Awards  Presented 
At  Alumni  Dinner 


The  second  annual  presentation  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association's  Undergraduate  Teaching  Awards 
was  made  during  the  dinner  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  May  20.  The  honored  faculty  members,  chosen  by 
a  committee  of  undergraduate  students,  were  Moo- 
Young  Han,  associate  professor  of  physics;  William 
M.  O'Barr,  assistant  professor  of  anthropology;  and 
William  P.  Yohe,  professor  of  economics. 

The  awards  carry  a  $500  cash  gift  for  each  re- 
cipient, provided  from  the  class  dues  paid  by  alumni. 
The  awards  were  established  in  1971,  with  the  first 
presentations  made  in  October  to  Professors  Wallace 
Fowlie,  Harold  Parker,  and  Pelham  Wilder. 

Dr.  Han,  a  specialist  in  theoretical  physics,  earned 
the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of  Rochester  and  spent 
several  years  in  research  at  Boston  University  and  Syra- 
cuse. Prior  to  joining  the  Duke  faculty  in  1967  he 
had  taught  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  the 
summer  of  1970  he  was  a  visiting  faculty  member  at 
the  Enrico  Fermi  Institute  at  Chicago. 

Dr.  O'Barr  came  to  Duke  in  1969  after  teaching 
at  Northwestern  and  Michigan  State.  He  had  also  held 


a  research  position  at  the  University  of  East  Africa  at 
Dar  es  Salaam  and  conducted  research  for  his  doctoral 
dissertation  in  Tanzania  under  a  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Mental  Health.  He  specializes  in  the 
study  of  indigenous  African  cultures  and  social  struc- 
tures. 

Dr.  Yohe  is  a  specialist  in  money  and  banking  and 
public  finance,  and  in  1969  was  a  "scholar  in  residence" 
at  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  in  St.  Louis.  He  came  to 
Duke  in  1958  and  has  been  a  full  professor  since  1966. 
In  1964  he  was  one  of  forty-nine  scholars  awarded 
fellowships  by  the  Center  for  Advanced  Studies  in  the 
Behavioral  Sciences  at  Stanford. 

The  three  recipients  were  recognized  during  the 
University's  commencement  ceremonies  on  May  14,  and 
the  awards  were  presented  at  the  alumni  dinner  on 
May  20  by  P.  J.  Baugh  '54,  outgoing  President  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association.  Actual  selection  of  the 
professors  to  receive  the  alumni  awards  was  made  by  a 
committee  of  academically  outstanding  undergraduates 
headed  by  Trinity  College  junior  John  Piatt,  of  Trum- 
ball,  Connecticut. 


William  Yohe 
Distinguished  Teacher 


William  O'Barr 
Distinguished  Teacher 


Moo-Young  Han 
Distinguished  Teacher 
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Taking 

The  Arts 

To  the 

People 


The  arts,  believes  Jim  Mclntyre  71,  are  "not  just 
valuable,  but  essential"  for  a  community;  and  should 
not  be  the  province  solely  of  an  elite,  but  a  dynamic 
entity  pervading  and  benefitting  the  entire  community. 
As  executive  director  of  Allied  Arts  of  Durham,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  is  in  the  business  of  doing  something  about 
his  ideas. 

Allied  Arts  is  an  organizing,  funding,  and  promoting 
agency  for  activity  in  all  forms  of  the  arts  in  Durham. 
Since  1954  it  has  existed  as  an  umbrella  organization 
for  groups  in  music,  painting,  theatre,  and  photography, 
and  sponsors  an  educational  program  which  this  spring 
has  over  three  hundred  people  enrolled;  but  traditionally 
Allied  Arts  has  existed  and  worked  only  within  its 
own  building. 

"This  didn't  fit  my  concept  of  how  a  community  arts 
center  should  function,"  says  Mr.  Mclntyre.  "It  should 
be  serving  as  a  cultural  agency  that  looks  at  the  whole 
situation  of  the  arts  in  the  community."  Mr.  Mclntyre 
considers  the  arts  an  invaluable  source  for  individual 
and  community  enrichment,  and  believes  that  the  spiritual 
uplift  of  creative  activity  is  an  answer  to  the  estrange- 
ment felt  by  many  individuals  in  complex  society. 

"Allied  Arts  has  to  go  out  into  the  community  and 
work,"  Mr.  Mclntyre  says.  "Art  forms  as  such  should 
be  taught,  so  that  if  an  individual  ever  has  the  inclina- 
tion or  opportunity  to  be  creative,  the  forms  are  there 


Jim  Mclntyre  speaks  out  for  community  art. 

for  him  to  use." 

The  idea  of  involvement  in  the  greater  community 
was  a  new  one  to  the  Allied  Arts  board  of  directors,  but 
the  enthusiasm  which  Mr.  Mclntyre  has  for  his  job  and 
ideas  is  contagious.  "Once  I  had  sold  myself  on  com- 
munity arts,  when  I  once  found  myself  finding  satisfaction 
in  the  job,  I  became  effective  in  convincing  other  people 
of  the  value  of  the  arts  to  Durham,  in  exciting  them 
about  it." 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  first  big  project  in  taking  Allied  Arts 
to  the  community  was  a  community-wide  Arts  Festival 
held  in  April,  which  became  "a  snowball  sort  of 
thing"  as  soon  as  it  was  announced,  one  organization 
after  another  offering  programs  ranging  from  children's 
puppet  shows  to  arts  in  the  home  to  an  exhibit  of  art- 
work by  and  for  senior  citizens.  In  the  future,  Mr. 
Mclntyre  would  like  to  see  Allied  Arts  become  more  in- 
volved in  children's  theatre  and  with  the  local  school 
system — to  benefit  not  only  the  school  children,  but 
their  parents  as  well. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  also  sees  in  his  job  a  way  to  involve 
himself  personally  in  the  progress  of  his  community.  "I'm 
completely  sold  on  community  arts,"  he  says,  and  finds 
the  task  of  selling  other  people  on  it  "such  a  challenge," 
as  well  as  being  highly  rewarding.  "I've  discovered  you 
can  get  things  done,"  he  says.  "You  can  make  things 
happen." 
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CLASS 
NOTES 

Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Editor 


News  of  alumni  who  have  re- 
ceived graduate  or  professional 
degrees  but  did  not  attend  Duke 
as  undergraduates  appears  un- 
der the  year  in  which  the  ad- 
vanced degree  was  awarded. 
Otherwise  news  appears  under 
the  year  designating  the  individ- 
ual's undergraduate  class.  Mar- 
ried couples  representing  two 
different  classes  are  usually 
listed  under  the  earlier  class. 
Alumni  should  address  corre- 
spondence to  Charlotte  Corbin, 
Class  Notes  Editor,  Alumni 
Office,  Duke  University,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  27706. 


1928 

Edwin  M.  Leight  has  retired  from  Glenn 
Tobacco  Company  after  40  years  in 
Turkey  and  Greece,  and  is  living  in 
Walkertown,  N.  C.  His  daughter,  Eliz- 
abeth, graduated  from  Duke  in  1970, 
and  he  has  two  daughters  presently  en- 
rolled. 

1929 

Nelson  M.  Blake  a.m.  (ph.d.  '32),  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  Department 
of  History  at  the  University  of  Balti- 
more, retired  on  July  1,  1971.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Takoma  Park,  Md. 

1931 

William  D.  (Bill)  Murray,  former 
football  coach  at  Duke  and  Delaware, 
has  been  presented  the  Amos  Alonzo 
Stagg  Award,  the  American  Football 
Association's  highest  honor. 

1935 

Jere  Robert  Downing  (m.d.  '39)  was 
honored  by  the  Kennebunk-Kennebunk- 
port,  Me.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
the  Chamber's  annual  "Outstanding 
Citizen  Award."  Except  for  a  period  dur- 
ing  World   War    II,    Dr.    Downing   has 


practiced  in  that  area.  He  has  offici- 
ated at  Well  Baby  Clinics  for  25  years, 
has  administered  school  physical  exams 
for  17  years,  and  has  been  advisor  to  the 
local  draft  board  for  29  years.  He  and 
Mrs.  Downing,  the  former  Leta  Marr 
'31,  r.n.,  b.s.n.  '37,  have  two  daugh- 
ters  and   three   granddaughters. 

1941 

A.  McKay  Brabham,  Jr.,  b.d.  is  super- 
intendent of  the  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  dis- 
trict of  the  United  Methodist  Church, 
having  previously  been  editor  of  the 
South  Carolina  Methodist  Advocate  for 
ten  years. 

Wade  H.  Eldridge,  Sr.,  is  president  and 
general  manager  of  E.  Robison's,  a  sub- 
sidiary of  Mobil  Oil  Co.  in  Hartsdale, 
N.  Y. 

Charles  H.  Frenzel  is  executive  vice 
president  and  chief  operating  officer  at 
Mercy  Catholic  Medical  Center  in  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.  He  was  formerly  director 
of  Duke's  hospital  administration  grad- 
uate program. 

James  J.  O'Leary  ph.d.,  vice  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  United  States  Trust 
Company  of  New  York,  has  been  elected 
a  trustee  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  and  a  director  of  its  af- 
filiate, the  Centennial  Insurance  Com- 
pany. He  and  Mrs.  O'Leary  make  their 
home  in  Westport,  Conn. 

Douglas  F.  Peterson,  president  of  Su- 
perior Manufacturing  Company  of  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  has  been  elected  chair- 
man of  the  trustees  of  Salem  College 
and  Academy. 

1942 

J.  Alexander  McMahon,  president  of 
Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  of  North  Car- 
olina, Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  and  chairman 
of  the  Duke  University  Board  of  Trustees, 
is  a  member  of  President  Nixon's  new 
Committee  on  Health  Education. 

John  G.  Maloney  is  a  vice  president  in 
the  Trust  Department  of  Mellon  Na- 
tional Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  and  also  holds  the  office  of  president 
of  the  Corporate  Fiduciaries  of  Western 
Pennsylvania.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  two  sons,  ages  8  and  9. 

Allan  C.  Smith  is  president  of  Firestone 
Steel   Products   Company,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Since  joining  the  company  in  1945,  he 
has  served  in  many  areas  of  the  com- 
pany's operation,  the  most  recent  being 
as  general  sales  manager  of  the  division 
which  he  now  heads. 

1943 

Elizabeth  Lawrence  Duggins  r.n., 
b.s.n.,  wife  of  Ray  B.  Duggins  m.e.  '44, 
is  director  of  nursing  at  the  Wilming- 
ton Medical  Center,  Wilmington,  Del., 
which  is  a  1100  bed  complex.  Their  son, 
Ray,  Jr.,  is  a  freshman  at  Duke. 

1947 

Paul  M.  Carruthers  has  been  elected 
treasurer  of  Dan  River,  Inc.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Ralph  W.  Coonrad  m.d.  has  become 
medical  director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Cerebral  Palsy  Hospital  in  Durham.  He 
will  continue  his  private  practice  and  his 
position  as  assistant  clinical  professor 
of  orthopedic  surgery  at  Duke  Medical 
Center. 

Thomas  B.  Dameron,  Jr.,  m.d.  has 
been  chosen  to  represent  North  Carolina 
as  councilor  on  the  governing  body  of 
Southern  Medical  Association.  He  resides 
in  Raleigh. 

Dr.  Irene  Morris  Reiter  a.m.  is  the 
author  of  The  Reading  Line,  a  series 
of  six  student  reading  improvement 
books  in  English,  social  studies,  science, 
math,  business  and  vocational  areas, 
designed  for  grades  7-12.  She  has  also 
been  named  general  chairman  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
convention  to  be  held  in  1973  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  she  makes  her  home. 

1948 

James  H.  Ball  is  marketing  manager  of 
Spanco  Knits  with  headquarters  in  New 
York  City.  He,  his  wife,  the  former 
Mary  Lou  Bratton  '50,  and  three 
daughters  make  their  home  in  Hunt- 
ington, N.  Y. 

Dwight  E.  McCormick,  president  of 
Glenn  E.  McCormick  Co.,  Inc.,  mort- 
gage bankers  of  St.  Petersburg,  Fla., 
and  past  president  of  the  Florida  Mort- 
gage Bankers  Association,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Florida  Walk- 
ing Horse  Association.  For  many  years 
he  has  been  interested  in  the  Tennessee 
Walking  Horse   and   its   activities. 
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Allan  C.  Smith  '42 


John  Knoble  M.E.  '48 


J.  T.  Reynolds  M.E.  '48 


Richard  S.  Smith  '50 


Neil  J.  McDonald  of  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  has  been  promoted  to  full  colonel 
in  the  Medical  Service  Corps.  He  has  a 
master's  degree  in  Hospital  Administra- 
tion from  Baylor  University  and  has 
been  in  military  service  since  1950. 

James  T.  Reynolds  m.e.  is  executive 
vice  president  of  Croll-Reynolds  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  of  Westfield,  N.  J.,  and  John 
Knoble  m.e.  is  chief  engineer  for  the 
same  company,  which  is  one  of  the  coun- 
try's leading  producers  of  steam  jet 
vacuum  equipment  and  pollution  control 
equipment. 

1949 

John  A.  Breeman  ph.d.,  chairman  of 
the  biology  department  at  Winthrop  Col- 
lege, Rock  Hill,  S.  C,  will  chair  a  sub- 
committee for  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Human  Environment  to  be 
held  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  in  June. 

Col.  Jack  W.  Hunter  m.e.  is  assigned 
as  chief,  space  systems  division,  direc- 
torate of  production,  foreign  technology 
division,  Wright-Patterson  A.F.B.,  Ohio. 

Ida  Abrams  Kraig  (Mrs.  Howard  I.) 
has  decided  to  remain  in  Los  Alamos, 
N.  M.,  since  the  recent  death  of  her 
husband  and  she  is  working  in  the  payroll 
section  of  the  Los  Alamos  Scientific 
Laboratory.  She  has  two  children  in 
junior  high  school,  one  in  high  school, 
and  another  at  the  University  of  Denver. 

T.  Ed  Torgerson  c.e.  of  Tampa,  Fla., 
has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

1950 

W.  Warren  Cole  j.d.  is  general  counsel 


of  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Association. 

Gerard  Goettel  was  sworn  in  as  U.  S. 
Magistrate  of  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  in  May  1971.  His  wife,  the 
former  Elinor  Praeger  '51,  is  a  writer 
of  popular  history.  She  will  have  her 
second  book  published  this  year  by  Julian 
Messner  division  of  Simon  &  Shuster.  It 
is  entitled  Americas  Wars — Why?  The 
Goettels  live  in  Rye,  New  York  and 
have  three  children. 

Richard  S.  Smith  is  vice  president  of 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Hartford,  Conn.  He  heads  the 
company's  reinsurance  department.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Smith  and  their  three  children 
live  in  West  Hartford. 

MARRIED:  Walter  P.  Dungan  to  Eliz- 
abeth Riley  on  Jan.  15.  Residence: 
Roanoke,  Va. 

1951 

William  D.  Currin  has  been  named 
general  manager  of  Liggett  &  Myers' 
Durham  operation. 

Mary  Starmont  Pollock  (Mrs.  George 
W.,  Jr.)  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was  named 
co-chairman  of  that  city's  1972  United 
Performing  Arts  Fund  campaign. 


1952 

E.  Burke  Bridges  of  Thomasville,  N.  C, 
is  a  stockbroker  for  Bache  &  Company 
of  Greensboro.  He  is  married  and  the 
father  of  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Edward  J.  Korbel,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  been 
appointed  president  of  the  Semet-Solvay 
division  of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation. 


He  also  continues  as  president  of  the 
company's  agricultural  division.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Korbel  and  their  three  children 
live  in  Summit,  N.  J. 

Warren  R.  Manegan  is  Addressograph 
sales  manager  at  the  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
branch  of  Addressograph  Multigraph 
Corp. 

William  W.  Michaux  ph.d.  is  director 
of  research  and  evaluation,  Drug  Abuse 
Center,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  medical  psychology 
at  the  Hopkins  School  of  Medicine.  He 
lives  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ralph  O.  Nesslinger  of  Philadelphia, 
is  secretary  of  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America,  which  he  joined  in  1955 
as  a  field  representative  in  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich. 

Erdman  Palmore  has  had  his  second 
book,  entitled  The  Prediction  of  Life 
Span,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  Com- 
pany. He  is  an  associate  professor  of 
medical  sociology  in  the  department  of 
psychiatry  and  an  associate  professor  in 
the  department  of  sociology  at  Duke. 

Ralph  R.  Widner  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  the  new  Academy  for  Con- 
temporary Problems,  an  institution  jointly 
established  and  operated  by  The  Ohio 
State  University  and  Battelle  Memorial 
Institute  in  Columbus.  The  Academy  has 
been  described  as  a  "bold  new  concept" 
for  joining  public  and  private  sectors  in 
support  of  society  and  for  bringing 
unique  combinations  of  resources  to  . 
bear  upon  contemporary  problems.  Mrs. 
Widner  is  the  former  Joan  Ziegler. 

Col.  H.  S.  Kendall  Willis,  Jr.,  m.d. 
is  commander  of  the  U.S.A.F.  regional 
hospital,   Elmendorf  A.F.B.,   Alaska. 
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Funny. 

It  doesn't 

look  like 

a  girls' school. 


The  all-girls'  school  offers  its  students 
a  unique  opportunity  to  find  them- 
selves and  develop  maturity  and  ability 
without  having  to  compete  for  and 
with  a  man  at  the  same  time.  And  St. 
Catherine's  is  an  all-girls'  school. 

But  often  it  doesn't  look  that  way. 

What  with  a  number  of  classes, 
activities  and  functions  shared  with 
our  "brother  school",  St.  Christopher's, 
located  four  blocks  away,  plus  a  num- 
ber of  small  mixers  with  various  other 
boys'  prep  schools  each  year,  the  male 
is  no  stranger  on  St.  Catherine's  20-acre 
campus. 

And  that's  as  it  should  be.  After 
all,  our  goal  is  to  prepare  our  students 
not  only  for  college  but  for  life  in  a 
real  world.  And  while  girls  may  be  the 
"better  half",  they're  still  only  half  of  it. 

St.  Catherine's 
School 

Write  for  catalogue  to: 
Director  of  Admissions 
6001  Grove  Avenue,  Dept.  14 
Richmond,  Virginia  23226 


1953 

Eldora  Terrell  m.d.,  a  practicing  phy- 
sician in  High  Point,  N.  C,  who  also 
participates  in  church,  civic  and  ed- 
ucational activities,  has  been  named  re- 
cipient of  the  Sperry  Award  for  work 
on  behalf  of  the  family.  She  was  cited 
last  fall  by  the  North  Carolina  Family 
Life  Council. 

Gordon  T.  Winfield,  Jr.,  has  become 
executive  vice  president  of  the  Medical 
Education  Life  Fund,  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary  of  Amvest  Corporation 
of  Charlottesville.  Va. 

ADOPTED:  Third  child  and  second  son 
by  Cmdr.  Nelson  P.  Jackson  u.s.n.  and 
Mrs.  Jackson,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on  July 
17  (4  months  old).  Named  Ransom 
Frederick. 

1954 

State  Senator  P.  J.  (Jack)  Baugh  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  received  an  award 
in  Toronto  as  the  leading  breeder  of 
stakes  winners  on  Canada's  Golden 
Horseshoe  Circuit  for  harness  racing  last 
year.  His  1,100-acre  Almahurst  Farm  in 
Lexington,  Ky..  is  home  to  some  100 
brood  mares  and  several  noted  stallions. 

John  B.  Ferguson  is  vice  president  and 
general  manager  of  Mittersill  Alpine  Inn 
and  Chalets  on  Cannon  Mountain,  Fran- 
conia,  N.  H. 

F.  W.  Shaffer  of  Willow  Grove,  Pa., 
is  controller  of  Rohm  and  Haas  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  manufacturer  of 
chemicals,  plastics,  fibers  and  health 
products. 

1955 

David  M.  Beveridge  is  vice  president  of 
Rowles,  Winston  &  Co.,  Inc.  of  Houston, 
Tex.,  members  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  He  is  married  and  has  three 
daughters  and  a  son. 

Jerry  R.  Haupt  m.e.  has  been  named  to 
the  new  position  of  director  of  manage- 
ment information  services  in  the  or- 
ganization and  systems  planning  depart- 
ment of  Atlas  Chemical  Industries,  Wil- 
mington, Del. 

W.  Shelby  Reaves  c.e.  and  Sylvia 
Pierce  Reaves  b.s.n.  '56  have  finished 
their  third  year  in  Hong  Kong,  where 
he  was  recently   made   project   manager 


for  Turner  Construction  Company  on  a 
Mobil  Oil  financed  housing  project.  Mr. 
Reaves  is  also  president  of  the  fledgling 
Hong  Kong  Little  League.  Mrs.  Reaves, 
vice  president  of  the  American  Woman's 
Association  of  Hong  Kong,  has  or- 
ganized and  led  tours  to  Cambodia, 
Thailand,    Bali    and    India. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Emily  Finch 
Lambeth  (Mrs.  Charles  F.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Lambeth,  Thomasville.  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  25.  Named  George  Finch. 

1956 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bilas,  a  professor  at 
California  State  College  at  Bakersville, 
is  the  author  of  Micro-economic  Theory, 
second  edition,  published  by  the  col- 
lege and  university  division  of  McGraw- 
Hill. 

Edward  D.  Cowell,  Jr.,  is  assistant  dis- 
trict sales  manager  for  Virginia  Electric 
&  Power  Company,  Hampton.  He  makes 
his  home  in  Newport  News. 

William  C.  Deans  has  been  trans- 
ferred by  DuPont  from  Delaware  to 
California,  where  he  is  plant  manager 
for  Instrument  Products  Division,  Mon- 


Robert  A.  Hogg  m.a.t.  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  the  president  of  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  Fort 
Schuyler. 

C.  James  Nelson,  senior  vice  president 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank  of  Ra- 
leigh, has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Research  Triangle  Foundation  of  North 
Carolina. 

Leonard  B.  Ranson,  Jr.,  b.d.  is  dean 
of  men  and  director  of  student  activities 
at  Mount  Mercy  College,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Peter  V.  Taylor  is  vice-president,  radio 
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P.  J.  Baugh  '54 


Robert  Ft.  Mueser  '57 


Charles  H.  Culp  '58 


and  general  manager  of  Kaiser  Broad- 
casting's KFOG  in  San  Francisco. 

J.  H.  Wilkerson,  Jr.,  is  branch  man- 
ager for  Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.,  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md. 

MARRIED:  Mrs.  Ruth  Medlin  m.r.e. 
to  Gilbert  Weed  on  Dec.  19.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Carolyn 
Hampton  Spann  and  William  C.  Spann 
'57,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  11.  Named 
Vanessa  Scarlett. 

1957 

Janet  W.  Diaz  a.m.  (ph.d.  '61),  associ- 
ate professor  of  Spanish  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina,  was  a  delegate- 
at-large  to  the  Modern  Language  As- 
sociation's national  delegate  assembly  in 
December. 

Charles  R.  Johnson  has  been  elected 
vice  president  of  Wachovia  Mortgage 
Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Edward  J.  (Eddie)  Larese  is  assistant 
controller  for  Eastern  Air  Lines,  Miami, 
Fla. 

David  S.  McCahan  is  marketing  man- 
ager with  the  data  processing  division  of 
IBM  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  He  is  mar- 
ried and  has  one  daughter. 

Robert  T.  McGaughey  and  Cheston  V. 
Mottershead,  Jr.,  '59  publish  a  weekly 
magazine  called  FOCUS:  On  Eastern 
Carolina.  Mr.  McGaughey  is  president 
of  MorMac,  an  office  supply  and  print- 
ing company  in  Farmville,  N.  G;  and 
Mr.  Mottershead  is  president  of  Car- 
olina Postal   Service,   a  distribution   and 


advertising  design  company  in  Rocky 
Mount. 

Robert  R.  Mueser  c.e.  of  Harrisburg, 
Pa.,  is  deputy  chief  highway  engineer 
for  the  State  Transportation  Depart- 
ment. He  is  married  and  has  seven  chil- 
dren. 

John  W.  Pettit  has  been  appointed  gen- 
eral counsel  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission.  A  graduate  of  George- 
town Law  School,  he  has  been  in  private 
practice  for  the  past  eight  years.  He  and 
his  family  reside  in  Potomac,  Md. 

Clyde  H.  Ramsey,  Jr.,  assistant  vice 
president  branch  operations  for  Man- 
power, Inc.,  has  moved  to  the  home  of- 
fice in  Milwaukee,  Wise.  Formerly  he 
was  in  New  York  City. 

J.  D.  (Dave)  Spanagel  e.e.  is  the  di- 
vision head  for  surface  and  anti-war- 
fare systems  at  the  Norfolk,  Va.,  Naval 
Shipyard.  He,  his  wife,  the  former  Janet 
Shoe  '58,  and  their  son  John  reside  in 
Portsmouth. 

Clinton  W.  Toms,  III,  has  joined  the 
Durham,  N.  C,  office  of  Harris,  Upham 
and  Co.,  Inc.,  as  a  registered  repre- 
sentative. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Dorothy  Cobb 
Jones  (Mrs.  Bruce  W.)  and  Mr.  Jones, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  on  June  7,  1970.  Named 
Nicholas  Daniel.  Fourth  child  and  second 
daughter  to  J.  Robert  McTammany 
(m.d.  '61)  and  Helen  Demarest  Mc- 
Tammany b.s.n.  '60,  Shillington,  Pa.,  on 
Jan.   27.  Named  Cynthia  Anne. 

1958 

William  A.  Baker  is  department  head 


at  the  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty  in  charge 
of  data  processing  research  and  tech- 
nical planning.  He,  his  wife,  the  former 
Diana  Jane  Hurley  b.s.n.  '61,  and  their 
three  sons  reside  in  South  Windsor, 
Conn.,  having  moved  into  their  new 
home,  which  they  designed  and  had  built, 
last  October. 


Jon  C.  Bankert,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  been  pro- 
moted to  head  of  the  millimeter  wave 
installation  engineering  department  of 
Bell   Laboratories,   Union,   N.   J. 


Charles  H.  Culp  has  been  named  as- 
sistant controller  of  the  Kendall  Com 
pany,  manufacturer  of  health  and  hy- 
gienic products  for  hospitals  and  con- 
sumers. He  is  a  resident  of  Medfield, 
Mass. 

Gerald  F.  Donovan  is  senior  financial 
analyst  of  Polymer  Industries,  a  division 
of  Philip  Morris  Industrial.  He,  his  wife 
and  three  children  reside  in  White  Plains, 
N.  Y. 

William  L.  Fleming,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed sales  manager-commercial  prod- 
ucts of  Burkart-Carolina  plant  in  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  and  Burkart-Ware  plant, 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Caroline  (Bill)  Bickett  Kester  (Mrs. 
James  W.)  is  active  in  civic  affairs,  espe- 
cially mental  health,  and  is  vice  president 
of  the  local  Junior  League.  Her  husband 
is  executive  vice  president  of  Kester  Ma- 
chinery Industries,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Calvin  T.  Moore  is  purchasing  agent 
for  the  glass  container  plant  of  Owens- 
Illinois  in  Gas  City,  Ind.  He  lives  in 
Marion. 

Mark   Rollinson,   with   Mr.   Ralph   B. 
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Long,  has  formed  the  law  firm  of  Rol- 
linson  and  Long,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Rollinson  is  the  former  Barbara 
Crain. 

T.  C.  Stapleford  e.e.  has  been  ap- 
pointed superintendent,  stores  division, 
of  Philadelphia  Electric  Company. 

Benjamin  G.  Straus  returned  to  the 
United  States  in  July  after  three  years 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  in  An- 
kara, Turkey.  He  is  living  in  Laurel,  Md. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  William  L. 
Fleming,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Fleming,  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  on  Jan.  23,  1971.  Named 
Dawn  Elizabeth.  Second  child  and  first 
daughter  to  Judith  Brugh  Lane  (Mrs. 
Jerald  P.)  and  Dr.  Lane,  Crystal,  Minn., 
on  Jan.  3.  Named  Julie  Anne. 

1959 

Judith  Anthony  Grybowski  (Mrs. 
Kirk  R. )  b.s.n.,  assistant  professor  of 
nursing  at  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, is  president  of  the  Virgin  Islands 
Nurses'  State  Association,  a  constituent 
of  the  American  Nurses'  Association. 

Kimsey  King  m.dtv.  has  had  the  Doc- 
tor of  Divinity  degree  conferred  upon 
him  by  The  American  Bible  Institute. 
Mr.  King  is  president  of  The  Board  of 
Evangelism  of  The  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  The  United  Methodist  Church 
and  pastor  of  the  Woodland,  N.  C, 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Dr.  Leroy  H.  King,  Jr.,  is  co-director 
of  a  newly  developed  kidney  transplant 
program  at  Methodist  Hospital  in  In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Louis  M.  Mogol  e.e.,  who  has  the 
M.S.  degree  in  mathematics  from  Wag- 
ner College,  is  a  teacher  of  math  at 
Tottenville   High   School,   Staten   Island. 

Alan  Morganstern  m.d.,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  psychiatry  at  the  University  of 
Oregon  Medical  School,  has  been 
awarded  a  fellowship  by  the  World 
Health  Organization.  In  September  he 
will  begin  a  year  of  research  and  study 
in  London. 

Carolyn  Morse  has  joined  the  market- 
ing division  of  Tropical  Radio  Telegraph 
Company,  Boston,  Mass.,  as  advertising 
coordinator. 

James  D.  Pratt,  his  wife  and  son  live 


in  Wilton.  Conn.,  where  he  is  a  vice 
president  and  partner  in  the  Marketing 
Corporation  of  America,  a  consulting 
firm. 

Charles  Joseph  Wine  m.e.  is  in  the 
private  practice  of  medicine,  specializing 
in  otolaryngology,  in  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.  He  opened  his  office  in  July,  1971. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  John  I. 
Hughes.  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hughes,  Clemen- 
ton,  N.  J.,  on  Aug.  17.  Named  Michael. 

1960 

Marcia  Hruby  Crider  (Mrs.  Paul  R.) 
b.s.n.  is  assistant  director  of  nursing  ed- 
ucation at  Children's  Hospital  in  Akron. 
Ohio.  Her  husband,  an  engineer  with 
Babcock  &  Wilcox,  designs  nuclear  power 
plants.  They  have  one  son. 

Joann  Woltz  Duffield  (Mrs.  Joseph 
W. )  is  a  part  time  instructor  of  English 
at  Sandhills  Community  College,  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C.  She  and  her  husband 
have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Norris  L.  Horwitz  is  in  the  private 
practice  of  medicine  in  Baltimore,  Md. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
Johns  Hopkins  University  School  of 
Medicine. 

Philip  Oliva  (m.d.  '63),  director  of 
cardiac  catheterization  laboratory  at 
Denver  General  Hospital,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  assistant  professor  of  cardiology 
in  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of 
Medicine. 

Gilbert  C.  Thelen,  Jr.,  is  a  reporter 
in  charge  of  all  news  emanating  from  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare  for  Associated  Press.  He  and  his 
family  reside  in  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

William  A.  Tew,  Jr.,  is  attending  Vir- 
ginia Commonwealth  University  work- 
ing towards  a  Master  of  Music  degree. 

1961 

David  M.  Dayton  m.a.t.  received  a 
Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
in  August  and  is  presently  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Grove  City 
College,  Pa. 

Don  Faltings  has  been  named  district 
manager  of  a  newly  opened  office  of 
Datacraft  Corporation  in  Rockville,  Md. 
He  and  his  family  live  in  Gaithersburg. 


Larry  B.  Hester  e.e.  is  quality  con- 
trol manager  with  Methode  Manufactur- 
ing Company  in  Evanston,  111. 

John  F.  McIlwain  has  been  elected  vice 
president  of  Irving  Trust  Company.  New 
York  City.  He  is  assigned  to  the  bank's 
Wall  Street  office  with  the  responsibility 
of  serving  the  banking  needs  of  the  se- 
curities industry.  He,  his  wife,  and  child 
reside  in  Gillette.  N.  I. 

Richard  W.  Steenken  has  been  elected 
an  assistant  vice  president  in  the  firm 
of  Kidder,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc.,  under- 
writers and  distributors  of  investment 
securities  in  New  York  City,  where  he 
lives. 

Ernest  D.  Taylor  c.e.  is  chief  esti- 
mator for  the  Nashville,  Tenn..  regional 
office  of  J.  A.  Jones  Construction  Com- 
pany. 

Gerald  M.  Vaiden.  Jr.,  b.d.  is  minister 
of  Saint  Andrew's  United  Methodist 
Church.  Portsmouth,  Va. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Julie  Garrett  Fenimore  (Mrs.  John 
G.)  and  Mr.  Fenimore,  Lima.  Peru,  on 
Oct.  30.  Named  Courtney  Elizabeth. 
Third  and  first  son  to  Sally  Ann  Pierce 
Hall  (Mrs.  Joseph  K.,  Ill)  and  Mr. 
Hall.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  17. 
Named  Joseph  Kirkland,  IV. 

1962 

George  F.  Armstrong  m.d.  is  a  clinical 
instructor  of  pediatrics  at  Emory  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

Carter  B.  Christie  is  a  vice  president 
and  commercial  lending  officer  of  The 
Houston  Citizens  Bank  in  Houston,  Tex. 
He,  his  wife,  and  two  children  now  live 
there,  having  moved  from  Austin  last 
September. 

Stewart  D.  Gager  is  a  vice  president  in 
the  corporate  banking  department  of 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  N.  A.  He 
and  his  wife,  the  former  Virginia  Vance 
'64,  reside  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

Ralph  R.  Kimmich  is  personnel  man- 
ager for  American  Airlines  in  Detroit, 
Mich. 

W.  George  Roach  m.e.  is  a  unit  engineer 
in  missile  propulsion  with  Hughes  Air- 
craft Company,  Tucson,  Ariz. 
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Collier  Cobb  &  Associates,  Inc. 


CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


Brokers,  Agents  &  Consultants 
of  Insurance  &  Surety  Bonds 

Specializing  in  Complex  Commercial  Exposures  of 
Manufacturing — Contracting  &  Service  Trade  Risks 


PRESIDENT 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  '46 


HOME  OFFICE 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Cleveland  C.  Kern  m.e.  and  Carol 
Rogers  Kern  b.s.n.  '64,  Durham,  N.  C-, 
on  Jan.  17.  Named  Julie  Hening. 

1963 

Donald  T.  Brookshire  is  an  account 
executive  with  Walston  &  Company,  Inc., 
in  San  Francisco. 

Roger  W.  Dartt  received  an  M.B.A. 
degree  from  Xavier  University,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  in  August  1971.  He  and  his 
wife  live  in  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 

James  Kenderdine  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  marketing  at  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  Norman,  and  his  wife,  Nancy 
Ingram  Kenderdine  '64,  is  a  junior  in 
the  University  College  of  Law.  They 
have  a  five  year  old  son. 

Stanton  Tuttle  (m.h.a.  '68)  is  ad- 
ministrator of  Greenville  General  Hos- 
pital and  William  G.  Sirrine  Hospital 
in  Greenville,  S.  C  He  and  his  wife 
have  three  sons. 

Richard  T.  Wehrle  (ll.b.  '67)  is  an 
attorney  with  the  legal  department  of 
Texaco,  Inc.,  in  Denver,  Colo.  He  is  mar- 
ried, and  he  says  his  hobby  is  skiing. 

Lyle  K.  Williams,  II  e.e.  is  an  engi- 
neer with  Raytheon  Company  in  Way- 
land,  Mass. 


BORN:  A  daughter  to  Mark  L.  Entman 
m.d.  and  Carol  Snyder  Entman  b.s.n. 
'66,  Houston,  Tex.,  on  June  13,  1971. 
Named  Susan  Joan.  First  child  and 
daughter  to  Leslie  Glenn  Tyndall 
(m.div.  '66)  and  Mrs.  Tyndall,  Harri- 
sonburg, Va.,  on  Dec.  19.  Named  Cheryl 
Leigh. 


1964 

Eugene  E.  Derryberry  (j.d.  70)  is  an 
associate  with  the  law  firm  of  Hunton, 
Williams,  Gay,  Powell  &  Gibson,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  where  he  resides  with  his 
wife,  the  former  Evelyn  C.  Sweet  '70. 

Richard  Gorenberg  m.d.  will  complete 
a  residency  in  obstetrics  and  gynecology 
at  Jhe  University  of  Florida  in  June  and 
will  enter  private  practice  in  Gainesville. 

JuRETTA  C.  McFarlane  is  a  fourth 
grade  teacher  on  the  Papago  Indian  Res- 
ervation in  Sells,  Ariz.,  near  Tucson. 

James  Norris  May  has  been  promoted 
to  Class  5  in  the  Foreign  Service  of  the 
United  States.  He  is  presently  assigned 
to  the  Department  of  State  as  an  eco- 
nomic  officer  for  Soviet  Union  Affairs. 

L.  Jackson  Newell  a.m.  was  the  re- 
cipient of  the  second  annual  award  of  the 
Thomas  C.  Holy  Fellowship  at  Ohio 
State  University.  Mr.  Newell,  a  doctoral 


student  in  educational  administration,  is 
on  leave  from  his  post  as  assistant  dean 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  at  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire. 

Capt.  Thomas  W.  Steele  u.s.m.c.  and 
Linda  Parks  Steele  '65  live  in  Nor- 
folk, Va.  Captain  Steele  does  computer 
systems  analysis  work  at  the  fleet  Marine 
force  Atlantic  headquarters. 

H.  Robert  Weidman,  Jr.,  is  an  associate 
in  the  Richmond,  Va.,  office  of  National 
Life  of  Vermont. 

Thomas  S.  White  has  been  elected  an  as- 
sistant cashier  at  Wachovia  Bank  & 
Trust  Co.,  N.A.,  in  Winston-Salem. 

MARRIED:  Stanley  C.  Prosser  m.f. 
to  Susan  K.  Bricker  on  Oct.  16.  Res- 
idence: Lock  Haven,  Pa.  William  S. 
Watkins,  Jr.,  to  Shirley  Gail  Stephens 
on  Feb.  12.  Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Nancy  Dailey  Beasley  and  Robert 
L.  Beasley,  Charlotte,  N.C.,  on  Dec.  31. 
Named  Laura  Rebecca.  Second  son  to 
Diana  Bess  Montgomery  Hyland  (Mrs. 
William  T.)  and  Dr.  Hyland,  Wayland, 
Mass.,  on  Dec.  20.  Named  Jonathan 
Franklin. 

1965 

John  E.  Brewster,  Jr.,  who  received  a 
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Ph.D.  in  English  from  Indiana  Univer- 
sity in  September,  is  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Miles  College,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  Mrs.  Brewster  is  the  former  Fran- 
ces Kiner  '66. 

Ronald  L.  Ludwig  has  been  appointed 
adjunct  professor  on  the  tax  faculty 
of  Georgetown  University  Law  Center, 
Washington,  D.   C. 

Jane  Robbins  is  legislative  assistant  to 
Congressman  Bob  Steele  of  Connecticut. 
She   resides   in  Washington,   D.    C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Paul  F. 
Brown,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Brown,  As- 
bury  Park,  N.  J.,  on  Jan.  21.  Named 
Derek  Andrew.  First  child  and  daugh- 
ter to  Max  F.  Cordova  m.s.  and  Mrs. 
Cordova,  Sydney,  Australia,  on  Dec.  6. 
Named  Suzanne  Patricia.  Second  child, 
a  son,  to  Russell  E.  Horner  m.d.  and 
Mrs.  Horner,  Miami,  Fla.  Named  David. 
Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to  Susan 
Smith  Phillips  (Mrs.  George  H.)  and 
Mr.  Phillips,  Bethel  Park,  Pa.,  on  Dec. 
15.  Named  Melissa  Lynne.  First  child 
and  daughter  to  Yugo  Suzuki  b.d.  and 
Mrs.  Suzuki,  Seattle,  Wash.,  on  Dec.  25. 
Named  Rachel  Naomi. 

1966 

Jerry  C.  Bernstein,  who  has  an  M.D. 
degree  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,    is   a   junior   assistant   resident 


in  pediatrics  at  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital    in    Chapel    Hill. 

Thomas  E.  Borcherding  ph.d.  is  associ- 
ate professor  of  economics  at  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Univer- 
sity, Blacksburg,  having  assumed  the 
position  in  September  1970.  Previously, 
he  was  on  the  faculty  at  the  University 
of  Washington. 

Robert  G.  Collins  is  living  in  Great 
Britain  and  is  serving  in  the  post  of 
resident  dean  for  American  students 
at  the  University  of  Bath  through  the 
auspices  of  the  American  Institute  for 
Foreign  Study. 

MARRIED:  Dianne  Avery  to  L.  Thome 
McCarty  in  July.  Residence:  Menlo 
Park,  Calif.  Douglas  K.  Bischoff  to 
Connie  MacLeod  '68  in  June  1971. 
Residence:  Miami,  Fla.  William  V. 
McPherson,  Jr.,  to  Mary  Kathryn  Dav- 
enport on  Jan.  15.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C.  Joyce  F.  Wtlkins  a.m.  to  John 
Vincent  Gilmour,  III,  on  Nov.  20.  Res- 
idence:  Richmond,  Va. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Nicholas  Bri- 
enza  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Brienza,  Annandale, 
Va.,  on  Nov.  9.  Named  Teresa  Nichole. 
Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Sheila 
Rice  Evans  (Mrs.  Claybourne)  b.s.n. 
and  Mr.  Evans,  Durham,  N.  G,  on  Sept. 
27.  Named  Aysla  Janet.  Second  daughter 
to   Monica   Brady   Frytak    (Mrs.    Ste- 


phen) and  Mr.  Frytak,  Rochester,  Minn., 
on  Dec.  30.  Named  Wendy  Lee.  A 
daughter  to  Dr.  Phillip  L.  Graitcer  and 
Mrs.  Graitcer,  Boston,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  4. 
Named  Anne  Kellam. 

1967 

Robert  J.  Hackett  j.d.  is  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Evans,  Kitchel  & 
Jenckes  in   Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Ronald  L.  O'Kelley  is  controller  for 
Geophoto  Resources  Consultants  in  Bris- 
bane, Australia.  He  received  an  M.S.  in 
industrial  administration  from  Carnegie- 
Mellon  in  1969,  ranking  third  in  his  class. 

Vaughan  P.  Simmons  e.e.  has  entered 
Waseda  University  in  Tokyo  to  study 
Japanese  law  in  Japanese.  Eventually,  he 
plans  to  represent  English  speaking  firms 
in  Japan. 

Marjorie  Wade  a.m.  is  continuing  her 
studies  in  Medieval  and  Renaissance  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Vienna  this 
year  on  a  Fulbright  Scholarship  and  an 
American  Association  of  University 
Women  doctoral  grant. 

Jeffrey  S.  Werner  of  Minneapolis. 
Minn.,  is  the  1971-72  recipient  of  the 
Ernst  &  Ernst  fellowship  at  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Admin- 
istration. For  the  past  four  years  he  has 
been  on  active  duty  with  the  Navy. 
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Ludmilla  M.  Wills  a.m.  is  an  instruc- 
tor in  French  at  Drew  University,  Madi- 
son, N.  J. 

MARRIED:  Charles  M.  Webster  to 
Ann  M.  Murlenburg  on  Jan.  15.  Res- 
idence: Grand  Haven,  Mich.  Jan  White 
to  John  P.  Foley,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  4.  Res- 
idence: Washington,  D.  C. 

1968 

Robert  K.  Garro  j.d.  is  trust  officer 
of  the  Continental  Bank  of  Chicago. 

Lawrence  A.  Greenberg  expects  to 
receive  a  J.D.  degree  from  Columbia 
University  Law  School  in  June.  In  Sep- 
tember he  will  join  the  law  firm  of 
Schwartz,  Mermelstein,  Burns,  Lesser  & 
Jacoby  in  New  York  City. 

Barbara  Moore  Grigg  (Mrs.  Anthony) 
ph.d.  is  a  member  of  the  botany  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

Patricia  Rose  Guyette  (Mrs.  John 
L. )  is  training  as  a  media  specialist  under 
a  state  grant  at  East  Carolina  Univer- 
sity, Greenville,  N.  C. 

Randolph  J.  May  is  an  associate  in  the 
law  firm  of  Steptoe  &  Johnson  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mrs.  May,  the  former 
Laurie  Eisenberg  '71,  is  a  personnel 
staffing  specialist  with  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency. 

Randall  C.  Miller  has  become  associ- 
ated with  the  law  firm  of  Powe,  Porter 
and  Alphin,  PA.,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Allen  Page  ph.d.  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  religion  at  Newberry  College, 
Newberry,  S.  C.  His  wife  is  Sally  Rigs- 
bee  Page  m.a.t.  '62,  ph.d.  '69. 

William  C.  Phelps,  Jr.,  was  stationed 
in  Seoul,  Korea,  until  his  separation  from 
the  U.  S.  Army  in  April.  His  wife, 
Barbara  Colburn  Phelps  '69,  teaches 
and  lives  in  Potomac,  Md. 

James  A.  Willard  is  superintendent 
in  the  field  controllers  department  at  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  casualty  and  surety  di- 
vision office  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty. 

MARRIED:  Sarah  Karla  Harbin  (j.d. 
71)  to  Martin  Dale  Fox  on  Jan.  2. 
Residence:    Durham,   N.    C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Rosalind 
Robbins    Wyatt    and    Alton    Edward 


Wyatt,  Agana,  Guam,  on  Nov.  20. 
Named  Robert  Alton. 

1969 

H.  {Catherine  Burwell  b.s.n.  sailed  in 
February  with  the  S.S.  Hope  for  Natal, 
Brazil,  where  she  will  work  for  the  next 
year. 

Lynn  Holzapple  (m.a.t.  '70)  is  a  sec- 
ondary teacher  at  Frankfurt  American 
Junior   High   School   in  West   Germany. 

Lieut.  Eddie  L.  Hoover  u.s.n.r.,  Med- 
ical Corps,  M.D.,  who  is  a  surgeon  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  Guam,  has 
volunteered  for  additional  duty  aboard 
the  USS  Grasp,  a  rescue  and  salvage 
vessel  homeported  in  Guam. 

George  E.  Meier  m.e.  has  been  named 
assistant  to  the  manager,  load  research 
of  Duke  Power  Company  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  He  is  married  and  has  three  chil- 
dren. 

Richard  W.  Whitfield  m.d.  is  chief 
resident  at  Primary  Children's  Hospital. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  a  part  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Utah  pediatric  residency  pro- 
gram. Beginning  in  June  he  will  spend 
two  years  in  the  Navy. 

William  W.  Williams  d.ed.  has  recently 
published  Establishing  and  Evaluating 
Instructional  Objectives.  He  resides  in 
Riva,  Md. 

Ronald  L.  Winkler  (j.d.  '72),  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  with  the  law  firm  of 
Sutherland,  Asbill  &  Brennan  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mrs.  Winkler,  the  former 
Carolyn  J.  Brown  '71,  has  worked  as 
assistant  to  the  occupational  therapist  at 
the  Durham,  N.  C,  Rehabilitation  Cen- 
ter and  plans  to  study  for  a  master's 
degree   in  occupational  therapy. 

MARRIED:  Scott  L.  Seltzer  to  Sheryl 
Jean  Smith  on  Dec.  11.  Residence: 
New  York  City.  Jenny  L.  Talton  to 
Kenneth  Nelson  on  Nov.  3.  Residence: 
Florence,  Italy.  Ingrid  Lund  to  Larry 
D.  Richardson  on  Nov.  20.  Residence: 
Parsippany,  N.  J.  Robert  S.  Warwick 
j.d.  to  Susan  Marie  Alexander  on  Dec. 
22.  Residence:  Rockville,  Md. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Lynne  Luerseen  Dell 
m.r.e.  and  Gregory  R.  Dell  m.div.  '70, 
Naperville,  111.,  on  May  24,  1971.  Named 
Jason  Aaron.  First  child  and  son  to  W. 
Charles  Grace  and  Mrs.  Grace,  Knox- 


ville,  Tenn.,  on  Dec.  10.  Named  Charles 
Brigham. 

1970 

Gloria  J.  Foster  m.r.e.  has  been  certi- 
fied as  a  Director  of  Christian  Education 
in  the  United  Methodist  Church.  She  is 
currently  serving  at  Grace  United  Meth- 
odist Church  in  North  Augusta,  S.  C 

Kenneth  H.  Pugh,  has  been  promoted 
to  engineer  at  Westinghouse  in  Baltimore, 

Md. 


MARRIED:  Arne  W.  Fliflet  to  Pa- 
tricia Lamkin  '72  on  Dec.  29.  Res- 
idence: Charlottesville,  Va.  Louis  An- 
drew Koman  to  Leigh  Ellen  Emer- 
son '71  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C.  Beverly  (B.J.)  McNeill  to  C.  M. 
(Maxie)  Templeton  '71  on  Nov.  27. 
Residence:  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Philip 
Weaver,  Jr.,  to  Jane  C.  Stedman  on  Dec. 
18.  Residence:   Greensboro,  N.  C. 

1971 

Robert  R.  Hayter  c.e.  is  with  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  in  St.  Joseph 
Mo. 

John  Klonick  b.s.e.  is  a  member  of  the 
General  Electric  Company's  technical 
marketing  program  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Kathryn  L.  Mitchum  m.div.  was  com- 
missioned  a  deaconess  in  the  United 
Methodist  Church  at  special  services  in 
Minneapolis,  Minn.  She  will  continue 
her  service  as  a  church  and  community 
worker  at  the  Robeson  County  Church 
and  Community  Center,  Lumberton, 
N.  C. 

Margaret  Moore  d.ed.,  Director  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina-Chapel  Hill 
Division  of  Physical  Therapy,  has  been 
awarded  the  American  Physical  Therapy 
Association's  Lucy  Blair  Service  Award, 
which  is  given  to  "an  individual  whose 
contribution  to  the  Association  has  been 
of  exceptional  value."  Dr.  Moore  is  also 
assistant  dean  for  allied  health  programs 
in    the    U.N.C.    School    of    Medicine. 


Erwin  T.  Pascul,  who  is  studying  clin- 
ical psychology  at  the  University  of  Mi- 
ami in  Florida,  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Graduate  Student  Association  and 
is  also  the  representative  for  the  de- 
partment of  psychology  on  the  Graduate 
Student  Council.  His  wife,  Patricia 
Rogers   Pascul   '72,   is  completing  her 
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last  four  courses  toward  her  B.S.  in  psy- 
chology in  absentia. 

Byron  R.  Trauger,  now  studying  at 
Yale,  has  won  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  for 
study  at  Oxford  University  in  England. 

Carolyn  Vaughan  is  one  of  seven  stu- 
dents studying  photography  with  Minor 
White  at  M.I.T.  in  Boston.  She  is  also 
associate  editor  of  a  publication  entitled 
"Latent  Image,"  which  is  on  sale  in  the 
San  Francisco  and  Boston  areas  and  at 
the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

Vicki  Gwynn  Walker  (Mrs.  Daniel 
R.)  b.s.n.  is  working  in  the  intensive 
care  and  cardiac  care  section  at  Crous 
[rving  Memorial  Hospital,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Stephen  G.  Williams  is  a  public  ac- 
countant with  Arthur  Young  Company 
in  Philadelphia. 

MARRIED:  Charlotte  Atkinson  m.a.t. 
to  Brian  C.  Sweeney  on  Oct.  16.  Res- 
idence: Jacksonville,  N.  C.  Judith  W. 
Baker  m.a.t.  to  C.  F.  Brigman.  Res- 
idence: Florence,  S.  C.  John  Treadway- 
Brogdon,  Jr.,  m.div.  to  Mary  Park  Glas- 
son  on  Jan.  8.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Robert  Vess  Dodd  m.div.  to  Ann 
D.  Armstrong  on  Aug.  7.  Residence: 
Cashiers,  N.  C.  Helen  J.  Hanes  to  Whit- 
tington  W.  Clement  on  Dec.  21.  Res- 
idence: Charlottesville,  Va.  Kimberly 
Ann  Matthews  m.a.t.  to  M.  Andrew 
Horner  on  Nov.  20.  Residence:  Laurin- 
burg,  N.  C.  Sandra  M.  Sayre  a.m.  to 
Mark  Craig  on  Aug.  21.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  John  N.  Buehler  ph.d. 
and  Mrs.  Buehler,  West  Boxford,  Mass., 
on  July  20,  1971.  Named  Matthew 
James.  Third  son  to  Lawrence  H.  Cur- 
ry, Jr.,  ph.d.  and  Mrs.  Curry,  Houston, 
Tex.,  on  Aug.  15,  1970.  Named  Andrew. 
A  son  to  Julaine  C.  Jones  (Mrs.  Marvin 
A.)  m.ed.  and  Mr.  Jones,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  5.  Named  Todd. 

DEATHS 

Edmund  S.  Swindell  '09  on  Jan.  2.  Mr. 
Swindell  was  the  owner  and  operator  of 
North  Durham  Drug  Store  for  more  than 
40  years  until  he  retired  several  years 
ago.  He  received  a  degree  in  pharmacy 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Surviving  are  four  children,  E.  S.  Swin- 
dell, Jr.,  '39  and  Herbert  A.  Swindell 
45,  of  Durham;  Mary  Moore  Swindell 


Hacker  (Mrs.  J.  P.)  '42  of  Atlanta,  Ga.: 
and  Mrs.  Ann  Hamlin  S.  Thomas  '48 
of  Akron,  Ohio. 

Dr.  George  L.  Carrington  a.m.  16  on 
Jan.  24.  A  well-known  surgeon  of  Bur- 
lington, N.  C.  Dr.  Carrington  retired  in 
1970  after  40  years  of  practice.  He 
earned  the  M.D.  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  and  trained 
at  Johns  Hopkins  and  Yale  Medical 
Schools.  He  was  a  fellow  in  the  Amer- 
ican College  of  Surgeons  and  was  on  the 
American    Board    of    Surgery. 

O.  Delk  Smith  '17  on  Feb.  4.  A  native 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  Mr.  Smith  worked 
with  Alma  and  Myrtle  Desk  Companies, 
High  Point,  N.  C,  before  his  retirement. 
Survivors  are  his  wife  and  daughter,  and 
a  brother,  Earl  Smith  '20  of  High 
Point. 

John  W.  Burrus  '20  on  Jan.  3.  Mr. 
Burrus,  an  attorney  who  retired  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  in  1959,  had 
been  at  Hermitage  Methodist  Home  in 
Richmond,  Va.,  since  1970.  Previously 
he  had  made  his  home  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  He  was  with  the  I.R.S.  for  39 
years  and  served  as  assistant  chief  coun- 
sel from  1937  until  his  retirement.  Mrs. 
Burrus  survives. 

Ethel  Kluttz  McClung  (Mrs.  Arthur 
H.)  '25  on  Feb.  10.  Mrs.  McClung,  a 
former  public  school  teacher,  was  a 
resident   of   Durham.   Her   husband  sur- 


Charles  S.  Clegg  '26  on  Jan.  16.  Mr. 
Clegg  was  a  resident  of  Mount  Holly, 
N.  C,  and  was  president  of  Globe  Mills 
Company    and    Holy    Hill    Corporation. 

Eugene  W.  Carlton  '28  on  Jan.  21.  A 
stock  representative  for  Harris,  Upham 
&  Co.,  since  1964,  Mr.  Carlton  died  un- 
expectedly at  his  home  in  Durham.  He 
was  executive  vice  president  of  Durham 
Industrial  Bank  before  it  merged  with 
another  bank,  after  which  he  was  auditor 
for  First  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. In  1961  he  was  elected  to  the 
City  Council  and  served  as  mayor  pro 
tern  of  Durham  from  1961  until  1967. 
Mrs.  Carlton,  the  former  Stella  Moore 
Craig  '27,  survives. 

Robert  F.  Kneipp  '35  on  Jan.  20.  Mr. 
Kneipp,  former  D.  C.  assistant  cor- 
poration counsel,  and  his  wife,  residents 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  were  killed  in  a 
plane  crash  near  Alice  Springs,  Australia. 


They  were  en  route  to  the  world's  larg- 
est stone  monolith  during  a  tour  around 
the  world  which  began  in  November.  A 
graduate  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity Law  School,  Mr.  Kneipp  was  a 
member  of  the  D.  C,  Federal  and  Amer- 
ican bar  associations,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  International  Law,  and  the  Na- 
tional Lawyers  Club.  Survivors  include 
a  brother,  John  A.  Kneipp  '37,  m.d.  '43, 
also  of  Washington. 

Robert  R.  Nixon  m.d.  '40  on  July  27. 
1971.  A  resident  of  San  Antonio.  Tex., 
Dr.  Nixon  died  of  a  self-inflicted  gun- 
shot wound  in  the  head.  He  was  certi- 
fied by  the  American  Board  of  Surgery 
and  the  National  Board  of  Medical  Ex- 
aminers, and  was  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas  South  Texas  Med- 
ical  School. 

Tom  M.  Moore  '41  on  Jan.  1.  Death 
came  following  a  heart  attack  which  Mr. 
Moore  suffered  on  Nov.  27  and  from 
which  he  seemed  to  be  recovering.  His 
wife,  the  former  Barbara  Flentye  '43, 
survives  and  is  living  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Sydenham  Thompson  '59 
on  Feb.  12.  Mrs.  Thompson  was  killed 
and  her  12-year  old  daughter  injured 
when  the  car  in  which  they  were  riding 
overturned  in  the  center  median  of  1-85 
north  of  Henderson,  N.  C.  She  was  en 
route  to  a  new  position  with  Princeton 
University  Press  when  the  accident  oc- 
curred. Mrs.  Thompson  had  been  em- 
ployed by  Duke  University  Press  in  pro- 
duction and  design,  and  also  as  an  in- 
structor  in   Duke's   art   department. 

Mrs.  Mary  Norcott  Pemberton  on 
Jan.  21.  From  1924  to  1952  Mrs.  Pem- 
berton worked  at  Duke  University  as 
hostess  for  the  West  Campus.  She  had 
made  her  home  in  Yanceyville,  N.  C, 
for  a  number  of  years.  Surviving  are  a 
son  and  a  daughter,  Emaly  Pemberton 
Yarborough  (Mrs.  C.  Hill)  '34,  of  Ra- 
leigh. 

Harold  Shepherd  on  Oct.  2,  1971.  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  the  Duke  Law  School 
from  1940  to  1942,  and  Dean  of  the 
School  from  1947  to  1949,  Dr.  Shep- 
herd held  the  William  Nelson  Cromwell 
chair  at  Stanford  from  1949  until  his 
retirement  in  1961.  He  specialized  in  the 
law  of  contracts  and  was  author  of  sev- 
eral books  on  the  subject.  Since  his  re- 
tirement, he  and  Mrs.  Shepherd,  who 
survives,  had  made  their  home  in  Santa 
Cruz,  Calif. 
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The 

Duke  Blue  Devils 

want  you  for 

Football  in  1972. 


STAND  UP  AND  BE  COUNTED  AT 
WALLACE  WADE  STADIUM  NEXT  FALL. 


Follow  the  Big  Blue  in  '72 
with  season  tickets.  Duke  has  a  ticket  plon  to  fit  your  needs.  The 
Blue  Devils  hove  five  home  gomes  including:  Sept.  23— Stanford, 
Sept.  30 — Virginia,  Oct.  21 — Maryland,  Nov.  4 — Georgia  T^h, 
and  Nov.  11 — Wake  Forest.  Season  tickets  in  the  preferred  area 
ore  $35.00.  Season  tickets  in  the  family  plan  section  are  S20.00 
for  adults  and  S5.00  for  children.  Devils  Den  Season  tickets  for 
children  are  S5.00.  Ticket  applications  and  the  purchase  of  tickets 
can  be  obtained  by  writing,  Ticket  Manager,  Duke  Athletic 
Department,  Durham,  N.C.  27706.  Duke  Football  offers  some- 
thing extra!  On  Sale  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium  Mon.  thru  Fri.  9-5 
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'ur  modern  technology  has  rested  very  much 
upon  basic  research,"  said  Physics  Professor  Henry 
A.  Fairbank,  and  he  mentioned  developments  such  as 
solid-state  electronics,  lasers,  and  nuclear  power. 

Asked  then  about  the  year  and  a  half  he  spent 
with  the  Manhattan  Project  in  World  War  II,  Dr. 
Fairbank  recollected  for  a  few  minutes,  then  stated, 
"But  this  isn't  physics.  Physicists  aren't  primarily 
concerned  with  applications  of  their  work;  they're 
primarily  concerned  with  understanding  the  nature 
of  the  physical  universe." 

Toward  that  understanding,  Dr.  Fairbank' s  own 
professional  life  has  been  devoted  to  low-temperature 
physics — the  little-understood  and  sometimes  bizarre 
properties  of  matter  at  temperatures  close  to  absolute 
zero.  Since  he  came  to  Duke  from  Yale  in  1962  he  has 
served  as  departmental  chairman  for  physics,  but 
plans  to  "retire"  after  this  year  and  get  back  to  full- 
time  teaching  and  research. 

"Research  keeps  the  faculty  alive,"  he  believes. 
"Many  students  think  that  the  university's  only  pur- 
pose is  teaching,  but  the  university  has  other  interests 
as  well:  the  advancement  of  knowledge.  And  in 
science,  faculty  research  is  closely  tied  in  with  the 
training  of  our  students." 

For  the  last  few  years  Dr.  Fairbank  has  taught  a 
sophomore-level  physics  course,  and  he  reports  that  a 
number  of  undergraduates,  as  well  as  the  Ph.D.  candi- 
dates, are  working  with  physics  faculty  on  research 
projects.  "The  only  way  to  learn  physics  is  by  doing 
it,"  he  says.  "If  the  students  are  interested  in  what 
they're  working  on,  they  get  a  great  deal  out  of  it — and 
so  do  we." 
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Mulling  over  their  notes  before  a  meeting  of  the  University  Planning 
Committee  are,  left  to  right,  University  President  Terry  Sanford, 
Chancellor  John  O.Blackburn,  and  Directorof  DevelopmentDavid  Ross. 


ASDU  President  Steve  Schewel  and  J.  Alex  McMahon, 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  confer  during  a  free  moment. 


University  Vice  President  Charles  Huestis  and  Bobby 
Roscow  72  listen  intently  to  another  committee  member's 
comments. 


The  University  Planning  Committee 
has  been  charged  by  President  Sanford 
with  a  monumental  task. 


Future  of  Duke 
Being  Carefully  Considered 


In  October  of  1971,  a  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee consisting  of  fifty-four  faculty  members,  stu- 
dents, administrators,  trustees,  and  alumni  was  ap- 
pointed and  charged  by  President  Terry  Sanford  to 
"examine  Duke's  historic  commitments,  where  we 
stand  at  the  present  time,  where  we  hope  to  go,  and 
how  we  intend  to  get  there." 

The  sweeping  changes  which  have  characterized 
our  society  and  our  educational  institutions  in  recent 
years,  the  expressed  needs  of  our  students,  our  own 
accomplishments  during  the  past  six  years,  and 
mounting  financial  pressures  all  require  that  Duke 
carefully  re-examine  its  goals,  project  its  needs,  and 
lay  concrete  plans  for  the  immediate  and  long-term 
future.  With  the  completion  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
Fifth  Decade  Program  (the  monetary  goal  of  $102.8 
million  was  surpassed  in  May  of  1971),  subsequent 
changes  in  the  needs  of  Duke,  the  seasoning  of  a  new 
administration,  and  the  steady  rise  in  applications  for 
admission,  the  time  was  ripe  for  such  an  examination. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee was  held  on  November  4,  1971.  Since  that 
time  the  full  Planning  Committee  has  generally  met 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  the  executive  committee  has 
met  an  average  of  two  times  each  month.  Thirteen 


subcommittees  encompassing  the  following  areas 
were  appointed:  Undergraduate  Academic  Pro- 
grams, Medical  Center  and  Health  Affairs,  Profes- 
sional Schools  (excluding  Medicine  and  Nursing), 
the  Fine  Arts,  the  Libraries,  Undergraduate  Admis- 
sions and  Financial  Aid,  Physical  Facilities,  Faculty 
Development,  Duke  Community  Noncurricular  Life, 
International  Programs,  Regional  and  State  Re- 
sponsibilities, and  Athletic  and  Physical  Education. 
Each  committee  reviewed  the  information  and  ma- 
terial available  in  its  area  and  conducted  appro- 
priate survey  and  research  activities  before  making 
their  report  to  the  University  Planning  Committee. 
These  reports  were  then  reviewed  by  both  the  exe- 
cutive committee  and  the  full  Committee.  Most  of  the 
reports  were  completed  by  May,  1972. 

In  his  charge  to  the  Planning  Committee,  Presi- 
dent Sanford  asked  that  there  be  a  review  of  programs 
and  priorities  in  undergraduate,  graduate,  and  pro- 
fessional education,  research,  and  scholarship,  bear- 
ing in  mind  the  following  guidelines. 

1.  A  shift  of  major  emphasis  to  academic  pro- 
grams and  human  resources  and  away  from  emphasis 
on  the  construction  of  physical  facilities.  While  some 
additional  buildings  are  needed,  the  most  compelling 


needs  are  in  the  area  of  faculty  development  and  in- 
creasing compensation  to  faculty;  increased  financial 
aid  for  students;  and  substantial  additions  to  the  Uni- 
versity's endowed  funds  for  these  and  for  unrestricted 
purposes. 

2.  A  highly  selective  development  of  existing  or 
new  academic  programs,  keeping  in  mind  that  some 
development  can  be  financed  with  new  funds,  but 
some  must  be  financed  by  the  curtailment  or  elimina- 
tion of  existing  programs. 

3.  Modest,  if  any,  enrollment  increases.  It  should 
be  understood  that  significant  enrollment  increases 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  new  physical  facilities, 
and  to  a  great  extent  these  are  ruled  out  by  guideline 
(1)  above. 

4.  Attention  to  the  unique  characteristics  of  Duke 
University  which  exist  or  can  be  created.  As  we  move 
to  strengthen  the  faculties  and  student  bodies  of  the 
University,  we  do  not  wish  merely  to  copy  other  dis- 
tinguished private  universities,  but  to  seek  excellence 
in  our  own  way. 


President  Sanford  believes  that  Duke  University 
must  project  the  demands  that  will  be  placed  on  high- 
er education  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  twentieth 
century  and  identify  those  aspects  of  higher  education 
in  which  we  can  assume  a  position  of  leadership.  He 
has  expressed  his  hope  that  Duke  University  will  lead 
in  designing  some  new  approaches  to  higher  educa- 
tion which  will  enable  us  to  better  meet  the  changing 
needs  of  society. 

A  first  draft  of  the  report  was  approved  by  the  full 
Planning  Committee  on  September  27,  1972.  Further 
editorial  changes  are  being  made  to  the  report.  It  is 
being  distributed  broadly  on  and  off  campus  so  that 
alumni,  parents,  faculty,  and  students  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  react  to  the  recommendations  of  the  re- 
port before  it  is  put  into  final  form.  The  report  will 
then  be  reviewed  by  the  appropriate  University  and 
Trustee  committees  before  final  action  is  taken  with 
regard  to  implementation  of  the  many  recommenda- 
tions. 

In  analyzing  the  results  of  the  Committee's  efforts, 
it  is  clear  that  there  will  be  a  substantial  emphasis  on 
increasing  the  University's  endowment  for  unre- 
stricted funds  and  for  endowed  professorships,  scho- 
larships, and  loan  funds.  In  addition,  there  are  build- 
ing needs,  including  a  new  student  union  and  several 
medical  related  facilities,  and  these  will  be  ranked 
with  the  other  needs  of  the  University. 

Among  the  many  recommendations  are  a  change 
in  the  University's  admission  policies — with  emphasis 
on  increased  representation  of  minority  groups — ,  in- 
creased faculty  development,  expanded  interdis- 
ciplinary and  international  programs,  increased  op- 
portunities for  co-curricular  activities,  and  guide- 
lines for  closer  and  more  meaningful  interaction  be- 
tween undergraduate  students,  graduate  students, 
faculty,  and  administrators. 

A  summary  version  of  the  planning  report  was 
made  available  in  October,  and  any  alumnus  who 
would  like  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  report  should  write 
to  the  Office  of  the  President,  Duke  University, 
Durham,  North  Carolina,  27706. 

Planning  for  the  future  of  Duke  University  has 
been  a  meaningful  challenge  for  all  those  involved 
with  this  important  undertaking.  These  plans,  when 
implemented,  should  indeed  answer  the  question, 
"Why  Long-Range  Planning?" 


Milton  Carothers,  the  Presbyterian  Chaplain  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee,  takes  the  floor  during  a  planning  session. 


The  above  report  on  the  activities  of  the  Univer- 
sity's Long-Range  Planning  Committee  was  prepared 
for  the  Alumni  Register  by  J.  David  Ross  J.  D.  '63. 
Mr.  Ross  is  the  Director  of  Development  at  Duke  and 
has  been  closely  involved  with  the  formation  and 
activities  of  the  Committee. 


William  Baskerville  Hamilton 

1908-1972 


D, 


'  r.  William  T.  Laprade,  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  history  who  retired  from  the  Duke  faculty 
in  1953,  delivered  the  following  eulogy  at  a 
memorial  service  for  the  late  Dr.  William 
Hamilton  on  Sept.  22,  1972,  in  the  Duke  Cha- 
pel. Dr.  Hamilton  died  unexpectedly  on  July  17 
at  his  home  in  Durham.  He  had  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Duke  and  had  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  since  1936,  having  achieved 
the  rank  of  professor  in  1952.  Dr.  Hamilton  took 
an  active  part  in  campus  affairs.  He  served 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Academic  Council  and 
of  the  Committee  on  African  Studies,  and  since 
1956  he  had  been  editor  of  the  South  Atlantic 
Quarterly.  His  career  spanned  a  significant 
portion  of  Duke's  history. 


w« 


e  come  neither  to  praise  nor  to  bury  the 
late  William  Baskerville  Hamilton,  but  to  re- 
fresh our  minds  briefly  concerning  his  notable 
career  before  it  recedes  into  a  largely  irrecov- 


erable  past  while  continuing  its  influence  on 
the  future  in  ways  we  cannot  foresee.  He  was 
born  at  Jackson,  Mississippi,  March  7,  1908, 
grew  up,  and  was  educated  in  the  schools  there 
before  proceeding  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor 
of  arts  in  1928  and  master  of  arts  in  1931  at 
the  university  of  that  state  at  a  time  when 
William  Faulkner,  a  resident  of  Oxford,  was 
writing  his  earlier  novels.  He  taught  English 
for  several  years  in  the  high  school  at  Jackson. 

At  Oxford  Hamilton  was  influenced  by 
Charles  S.  Sydnor,  later  a  senior  colleague 
here,  who  interested  him  in  the  early  history  of 
Mississippi  and  encouraged  him  to  pursue  the 
study  of  that  subject  at  Duke  University  under 
the  tutelage  of  William  K.  Boyd,  whose  daugh- 
ter Hamilton  later  married.  He  entered  Duke 
as  a  graduate  student  in  the  autumn,  1934,  with 
the  announced  hope  of  obtaining  a  doctor's  de- 
gree and  returning  to  Oxford  as  a  teacher  of  his- 
tory. Boyd  insisted  that  Hamilton  enroll  during 
his  initial  year  at  Duke  as  a  student  of  English 
history.  In  view  of  previous  study  of  English 
literature,  he  was  permitted  to  write  the  paper 
required  for  the  year  on  the  career  of  Jonathan 
Swift  as  a  political  journalist.  He  completed  the 
assignment  in  a  creditable  manner  before  re- 
turning to  Jackson  in  the  spring,  1935,  expect- 
ing to  come  back  the  following  autumn  for 
his  final  year  of  required  residence  for  the  de- 
gree before  launching  his  career  for  life. 

When  Hamilton  left  Durham  for  Jackson  in 
the  spring,  1935,  neither  he  nor  I  was  aware 
of  the  existence  of  Arthur  T.  Vanderbilt,  who, 
some  years  later,  helped  frame  a  new  constitu- 
tion for  New  Jersey  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
life  as  the  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  state.  Van- 
derbilt, in  1935,  was  dean  of  the  Law  School  of 
New  York  University  and  head  of  a  prosperous 
law  firm  in  Newark.  As  dean  of  a  law  school 
and  a  teacher  of  law,  Vanderbilt  decided  that 
he  ought  to  publish  a  book.  He  chose  for  a  sub- 
ject the  celebrated  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  William  Murray,  Lord  Mansfield. 

With  Vanderbilt,  to  decide  was  to  act.  He 
lacked  time  personally  to  collect  the  informa- 
tion needed  for  the  proposed  book  and  turned 
for  help  to  his  own  teacher  of  undergraduate 
history  at  Wesleyan  University,  Connecticut, 


who,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  informed  him  that 
I  might  be  able  to  recommend  a  graduate  stu- 
dent of  English  history  able  to  render  the 
service  he  wished.  Hamilton  had  scarcely 
reached  Jackson  in  the  spring,  1935,  when  I  re- 
ceived a  telegram  from  Vanderbilt  asking  that 
I  recommend  a  graduate  student  to  go  that 
summer  to  London  to  gather  material  for  a 
life  of  Mansfield  in  consideration  of  his  ex- 
penses and  an  honorarium.  After  consulting 
Boyd,  I  nominated  Hamilton,  who  was  soon  on 
his  way  across  the  Atlantic  at  Vanderbilt' s  ex- 
pense. At  the  summer's  end,  he  delivered  to  his 
employer  an  impressive  sheaf  of  notes  and  was 
able  to  spend  the  following  year  as  a  graduate 
student  more  comfortably  than  he  had  hoped. 


ft 


Lamilton  was  appointed  a  part-time  in- 
structor in  history  for  1936-37  at  Duke  to  enable 
him  to  complete  his  dissertation  on  the  early 
history  of  Mississippi.  Vanderbilt  sent  Hamil- 
ton to  England  again  in  the  summer,  1936,  ac- 
companied by  a  law  clerk  from  his  Newark  of- 
fice to  help  assemble  information  concerning 
Mansfield's  career  as  a  judge.  Hamilton  was 
retained  for  another  year  on  the  Duke  faculty, 
and  Vanderbilt  sent  him  in  the  summer,  1937, 
to  the  Huntington  Library  at  Pasadena  and  to 
the  Clements  Library  at  Ann  Arbor  to  produce 
further  notes  on  Mansfield. 

By  then  Hamilton  had  spent  as  much  time 
studying  the  history  of  England  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  as  he  had  on  the  completed 
thesis  concerning  the  early  history  of  Missis- 
sippi. Whatever  the  fate  of  the  notes  he  had 
taken,  Vanderbilt  had  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  educate  himself  in  the  field  of  study  to 
which  he  devoted  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  a 
logical  teacher  of  a  course  in  English  history, 
for  which  a  need  had  developed  at  Duke.  Van- 
derbilt refrained  from  writing  a  book  after  he 
retired  to  the  bench,  but  he  thanked  me  for  in- 
troducing a  helper  who  became  a  friend. 
Hamilton  received  his  degree  the  year  Boyd  died 
and  remained  a  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
until  his  own  death,  with  the  rank  of  professor 
after  1952. 

Along  with  other  younger  members  of  the 


Duke  history  staff  not  in  uniform,  Hamilton 
helped  to  teach  the  courses  in  history  pre- 
scribed for  the  hundreds  of  cadets  trained  at 
Duke,  beginning  in  1942,  to  serve  as  junior  of- 
ficers in  the  fleet.  Few  college  teachers  ever 
performed  more  onerous  duties.  The  year  con- 
sisted of  three  continuous  terms  of  four  months 
each  with  no  time  between  terms.  Those  en- 
gaged in  the  task  had  energy  for  little  else,  but 
Hamilton  did  not  forget  his  interest  in  the  early 
history  of  his  native  state. 


Mi 


Lississippi,  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  pur- 
chase, had  been  a  colony  of  France  and  Spain 
in  turn  before  becoming  one  of  the  United 
States.  In  writing  his  thesis,  which,  though 
never  published,  is  regarded  by  those  compe- 
tent to  judge  as  the  best  account  of  the  subject, 
Hamilton  became  interested  in  the  manner  of 
transferral  of  the  English  common  law  as  trans- 
planted in  America  to  Mississippi  Territory. 
He  found  that  soon  after  the  purchase  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  appointed  Thomas  Rodney  of 
Delaware  to  be  the  first  judge  of  a  federal  court 
in  that  area.  Rodney  mounted  his  horse  and 
rode  south  to  his  new  duties  with  Blackstone's 
Commentaries  and  a  few  kindred  volumes  in 
his  saddle-bags.  The  Judge  found  on  arrival  that 
he  had  to  deal  with  citizens  accustomed  to  a 
different  system  of  law  and  made  notes  for  his 
own  guidance  as  he  dealt  with  the  cases  that 
came  before  him. 

Hamilton  thought  that  these  notes  deserved 
to  be  made  available  to  students  of  the  history 
of  American  law  but  recognized  his  lack  of 
preparation  to  edit  them  for  publication.  He 
spent  his  first  sabbatical  year  as  a  member  of 
the  Duke  faculty,  aided  by  a  fellowship,  as  a 
student  in  the  Law  School,  attending  pertinent 
general  courses.  The  result  was  the  publication 
in  1953  of  a  substantial  volume,  Anglo-Saxon 
Law  on  the  Frontier,  accompanied  by  a  bio- 
graphy of  Thomas  Rodney. 

This  publication  admitted  the  author  to  the 
small  company  of  those  interested  in  the  study 
of  the  history  of  American  law.  The  American 
Historical  Association  received  a  substantial 
endowment  to  promote  the  study  of  that  sub- 


ject. For  a  number  of  years  Hamilton  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  that  directed  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  income  from  that  fund. 

While  busy  with  this  subject,  Hamilton  ac- 
cepted another  assignment  that  later  added  a 
new  dimension  to  his  life.  A  quarterly  publica- 
tion established  in  1902  by  professors  in  Trinity 
College,  which  contributed  to  give  that  institu- 
tion a  national  reputation,  approached  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  its  founding.  Hamilton 
agreed  to  select  and  edit  for  publication  a 
volume  including  the  more  interesting  articles 
that  had  appeared  in  the  magazine  in  its  first 
half-century  with  an  introductory  chapter 
sketching  its  history. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly 
appeared  in  1952.  The  performance  of  this  task 
made  Hamilton  an  appropriate  editor  of  the 
magazine  in  1956.  The  fifteen  volumes  for 
which  he  was  chiefly  responsible  before  his 
death  revealed  him  to  be  a  capable  editor  and 
brought  considerable  improvement  in  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication,  thus  expanding  its 
usefulness  and  influence. 


An  the  historical  field  of  his  new  interest, 
Hamilton  had  already  begun  to  collect  ma- 
terial for  a  book  on  the  career  of  William, 
Lord  Grenville,  one  of  the  more  successful 
leaders  in  a  prominent  political  family  that 
flourished  in  the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth. 
The  fact  that  Hamilton's  voluminous  notes  on 
Mansfield  and  Grenville  were  not  used  to 
produce  books  does  not  prove  that  they  were 
labor  in  vain.  While  collecting  them  he  visited 
the  important  repositories  of  materials  for  the 
history  of  England  in  both  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  including  the  royal  castle 
at  Windsor  and  country  seats  of  the  Grenvilles 
and  kindred  families.  Framed  prints  of  some 
of  the  houses  visited  still  hang  on  the  wall  by 
the  desk  in  his  old  office. 

Personal  knowledge  of  these  repositories 
and  of  their  contents  enriched  Hamilton's 
counsel  to  his  own  graduate  students  when  they 
went  forth  on  quests  similar  to  his  own,  facili- 
tating their   access   to   the   information   they 


sought  and  informing  his  criticism  of  the  manu- 
scripts they  produced,  thus  enhancing  their 
obligations  to  their  teacher. 

Hamilton  joined  with  colleagues  on  the 
Duke  faculty  who  sought  a  better  organization 
enabling  them  to  share  appropriately  in  the 
government  of  the  University.  He  was  elected 
the  first  chairman  of  the  Academic  Council. 
He  was  long  an  active  member  of  the  Library 
Council;  he  helped  organize  the  Friends  of 
the  Library  and  participated  habitually  in  their 
activities.  His  personal  books  were  be- 
queathed to  the  Library  and  are  a  useful  addi- 
tion on  its  shelves. 

When  the  University  received  a  subvention 
to  support  a  study  of  the  nations  in  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  professor  devoting  the 
major  part  of  his  time  to  the  history  of  Eng- 
land naturally  had  a  share  in  the  venture.  He 
had  devoted  his  time  hitherto  to  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  home  islands.  He  had  now  to  ex- 
tend his  studies  to  related  nations  in  Asia, 
Africa,  North  America,  and  the  Antipodes. 
One  result  was  the  publication  of  two  volumes 
that  he  edited  and  to  which  he  contributed:  The 
Evolution  of  British  Policy  toward  Nigeria, 
published  in  1963  and  A  Decade  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, 1955-1964,  published  in  1966. 


ft 


Lamilton's  last  completed  research,  pub- 
lished as  an  essay,  dealt  with  a  subject  different 
from  any  he  had  studied  before.  A  proposal 
that  Boyd's  Story  of  Durham,  published  in 
1925,  be  continued  to  the  present  led  him  to 
agree  to  write  a  history  of  the  establishment 
of  the  Research  Triangle  Park;  the  essay  ap- 
peared approximately  a  decade  ago.  It  has  al- 
ready become  a  unique  historical  document 
for  readers  with  the  wit  to  see  it  so.  The  author 
was  given  access  to  existing  confidential  re- 
cords and  had  the  privilege  of  interviews  with 
most  of  the  founders  of  the  enterprise  while 
their  shares  in  it  were  fresh  in  their  minds,  be- 
fore the  increasing  success  of  the  venture 
obscured  their  memories.  The  story  is  seen 
through  Hamilton's  eyes,  but  no  one  else  will 
ever  see  it  as  he  did  then. 

Historians  find  it  difficult  to  imagine  that 


a  successful  undertaking  had  at  its  outset  the 
possibility  of  failure.  They  rather  dwell  upon 
the  circumstances  that  made  the  project  suc- 
ceed and  assume  success  to  have  been  pre- 
destined, thus  neglecting  the  chances  taken, 
the  experiments  that  failed,  and  missing  the 
extent  of  the  achievements  of  those  who  plan- 
ned, adapted,  wrought,  and  accomplished. 
Hamilton  wrote  early  enough  to  record  in  part 
the  original  dreams  that  were  dreamed,  the 
mistakes  that  were  made,  the  trials  and  errors 
of  the  men  who  did  not  lose  faith  until  the 
dreams  became  reality.  Neither  Hamilton  nor 
the  men  whose  achievements  he  recorded  fore- 
saw a  decade  ago  the  speed  with  which  the 
enterprise  would  grow  or  its  widespread  in- 
fluence upon  the  community. 


W< 


e  can  only  speculate  concerning  the 
underlying  causes  of  the  complex  circum- 
stances that  uprooted  an  adult  individual  from 
his  native  heath  and  transferred  him  a  thou- 
sand miles  to  an  institution  in  which  he  had  pre- 
viously had  little  interest  there  to  take  root  for 
the  rest  of  his  life  and  influence  the  careers 
of  hundreds  of  men  and  women,  most  of  them 
unborn  when  he  made  his  first  trip  from  Jack- 
son to  Durham.  An  historian  finds  it  easier  to 
narrate  how  events  occur  than  to  explain  why. 
But  if  he  fails  to  ask  the  second  question,  he 
helps  us  little  to  ponder  intelligently  the  in- 
escapable fact  that  every  recorded  today  is 
different  from  its  yesterday,  or  the  limitation  of 
our  inquiry  arising  from  our  inability  to  ascer- 
tain what  might  have  been  if  the  past  had 
been  different  from  what  it  was. 

Hamilton,  in  any  case,  was  frankly  grateful 
for  the  fate  that  provided  him  with  work  to  do 
that  brought  him  his  chief  satisfaction  in  life. 
He  gave  freely  of  his  time  to  those  he  tried  to 
teach  and  encouraged  the  institution  he 
served  to  provide  materials  to  enable  him  to  do 
his  work  better.  He  contributed  from  his  own 
earnings  a  modest  fund  as  a  nucleus  to  en- 
courage others  to  provide  better  in  the  future 
for  successors  who  may  continue  his  work.  His 
memory  and  his  example  deserve  to  be 
cherished.  We  may  not  soon  see  his  like  again. 
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1973  Duke 

Engagement 

Calendar 

A  wonderful  Christmas  gift! 

SOCK  IT! 
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GOLF  CLUB 

HEADCOVERS 

In  Your  School  Colors 

With  Your  School 

Monogram 

Students,  alumni  and 
sports  fans — here  is  the  per- 
fect gift  for  the  golfer  who 
has  everything.  Golf  club 
headcovers  in  the  school 
colors  of  his  favorite  team. 
These  knitted  Orion  ®  covers 
make  an  excellent  Christmas 
gift  for  any  sports  minded 
golfer  who  wants  to  carry 
his  school  colors  onto  the 
course. 

The  complete  set  includes 
1,  3,  4,  and  monogrammed 
covers,  and  sells  for  only 
$7.50    including    postage. 

Colors  and  monograms 
available  are  UNC,  N.C. 
State,  Duke,  Wake  Forest, 
ASU,  and  ECU. 
Send  check  or  M.O.  to  .  .  . 
Whiting  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  427 
Hickory,  N.  C.  28601 


Shopping  For 
Duke  Gifts? 

DUKE  CHAIRS  •  The  ideal  gift  for  the  Duke 
alumnus  is  a  University  chair,  suitable  for 
home  or  office.  You  can  select  the  adult  arm 
chair  (above  left)  with  either  black  arms  for 
$46.00  or  cherry  arms,  $48.00;  the  Boston  Rocker 
(above  right)  can  be  purchased  for  $36.00.  Each 
of  these  handsomely  crafted  chairs,  in  black 
with  gold  trim,  has  the  Duke  shield  embossed 
on  the  back.  Please  mail  checks  for  orders  to  the 
Alumni  Office.  The  chairs  will  be  shipped 
from  Gardner,  Massachusetts;  express  charges 
will  be  collect.  Orders  must  be  received  by 
October  25  for  Christmas  delivery. 

DUKE    ENGAGEMENT    CALENDARS  •  For 

1973.  Pages  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  Univer- 
sity and  profusely  illustrated  with  photographs 
of  the  Duke  campus  and  its  people.  Limited 
number  available.  $1.75  each.  Ideal  for  Christ- 
mas; can  be  mailed  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  your  order. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  •  By  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three 
Duke  campus  scenes  are  available:  the  South 
End  of  the  Main  Quadrangle,  including  the 
Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers;  Epworth 
Inn;  and  The  Woman's  College  Auditorium. 
Each  etching  is  11  x  13  inches  and  costs  $18.00. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  •  In  blue  on 
white.  The  border  motif  consists  of  conven- 
tionalized oak  leaves  and  acorns  combined  with 
branches  of  pine.  Medallions  of  dogwood  blos- 
soms are  set  off  by  a  simplified  seal  of  the  Uni- 
versity which  surmounts  the  border.  The  center 
scenes  include  Old  trinity;  Washington  Duke; 
Craven  Memorial  Hall;  Southgate;  East  Duke; 
Union;  and  Auditorium  (East  Campus);  Chapel 
Tower;  Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo, 
Library,  and  Crowell.  Each  plate  costs  $3.50; 
six  scenes  can  be  ordered  for  $20.00  and  a  set 
of  all  twelve  scenes,  $36.00.  Mulberry  plates 
are  specially  priced  at  $2.50  each  or  $24.00 
a  dozen.  Add  $1.00  for  packing  and  mailing  one 
plate,  plus  20  cents  for  each  additional  plate  in 
the  order. 

Add  4  per  cent  sales  tax  for  all  North  Carolina 
orders. 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write 
the  Alumni  Office,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27706. 
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W.  E.  Whitford  has  retired 

but  his  contributions  to  Duke 

will  not  soon  disappear. 


W.  E.  Whitford  Casts 
a  Long  Shadow 


William  Edward  Whitford,  after  forty-nine  years 
with  Trinity  and  Duke,  holds  the  unofficial  title  of 
"the  man  who  helped  build  the  University."  Mr.  Whit- 
ford retired  in  July  at  the  age  of  seventy,  but  as  one 
friend  has  noted,  the  former  director  of  operations  and 
maintenance  will  cast  a  long  shadow  on  campus — 
longer  even  than  the  large  willow  oaks  that  he  planted 
on  West  Campus'  main  quadrangle  forty  years  ago. 

He  came  to  Durham  and  Trinity  College,  Whitford 
recalled  recently,  "with  an  ambition  to  do  something 
worthwhile  with  myself."  His  idea  was  to  study  the 
ministry. 

While  an  undergraduate  at  Trinity,  he  became  a 
laboratory  assistant  in  physics,  then  organized  the  first 
student  laundry  system  at  the  University  to  help  pay 
his  way  through  school.  Later  he  left  his  ministerial 
studies  to  take  a  job  with  the  University,  serving,  in 
his  words,  as  a  liaison  "to  bridge  the  gap  between  con- 
struction and  actual  use  of  the  new  buildings  and  facili- 
ties on  West  Campus."  Whitford  became,  in  1930,  the 
first  resident  of  that  campus,  maintaining  sleeping 
quarters  and  an  office  in  a  tower  room  in  the  new  West 
Campus  Union.  He  was  on  hand  as  the  Duke  Chapel, 


the  library,  the  medical  center,  the  dormitories,  and  the 
classroom  buildings  went  up,  stone-by-stone. 

Since  1925  Mr.  Whitford  has  served  in  one  official 
capacity  after  another  at  nearly  every  public  function 
on  the  campus.  Remarkably,  he  has  not  missed  a  single 
University  commencement  or  convocation  since  his 
undergraduate  days,  and  he  has  witnessed  Duke's 
growth,  as  few  have,  as  a  participant  in  some  capacity 
in  every  groundbreaking  or  cornerstone  laying  since 
he  first  moved  to  West  Campus.  By  his  own  calcula- 
tion, Whitford  has  attended  more  than  ninety-five  per 
cent  of  all  events  (except  weddings)  in  the  Duke  Cha- 
pel, in  Page  and  Baldwin  Auditoriums,  in  Wallace 
Wade  Stadium  and  in  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium.  He 
has  not  missed  a  Duke  home  football  game  and  only 
one  basketball  game  since  1923. 

In  fact,  it  was  Whitford,  as  much  as  any  individual, 
who  prepared  the  campus  and  Duke  Stadium  for  the 
56,000  fans  who  swarmed  Duke  Stadium  in  1942  for 
the  only  Rose  Bowl  game  ever  held  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia. At  that  time  he  carried  the  unwieldy  title  of 
Director  in  the  Business  Division  in  Charge  of  Main- 
tenance and  Operations. 
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In  the  early  days  Whitford  also  held  titles  as  build- 
ing inspector  and  as  facilities  coordinator.  In  1948  his 
title  was  changed  to  Director  of  Operations  and  Main- 
tenance, and  he  assumed  definitive  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities for  grounds  and  buildings  on  East  and 
West  Campuses  and  all  areas  in-between.  In  1965  he 
became  assistant  business  manager  for  the  University 
and  from  1967  until  his  retirement  he  held  the  position 
of  senior  consultant  in  engineering  affairs. 

His  duties  over  the  years  have  given  Whitford  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  University  and  its  physical 
growth,  and  as  one  University  spokesman  noted  on  the 
occasion  of  Whitford's  retirement,  "This  man  has  more 
information  about  this  campus  stored  in  his  head  than 
in  all  the  files  in  the  administration  building." 

On  the  job  Whitford  often  devoted  twelve-hour 
days  and  seven-day  weeks  to  the  University,  and  for 
four  decades  his  dedication  has  been  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  care  with  which  Duke's  physical  appear- 
ance has  been  kept  and  cultivated.  The  oak  trees  on 
West  Campus — many  planted  by  Whitford  from  acorn- 
seed  forty  years  ago — are  really  but  a  symbol  of 


what  his  efforts  have  given  to  the  University  over  the 
years. 

At  a  dinner  held  on  the  campus  in  June,  Whitford's 
colleagues  paid  tribute  to  his  years  at  Duke  with  plau- 
dits, anecdotes,  and  mementos.  He  was  presented  with 
a  lifetime  pass  to  Duke  athletic  events,  a  "Permanent 
Groundskeeper"  pass,  and  a  new  golf  cart  by  his  well 
wishers  at  the  dinner,  and  with  a  tray  and  a  plaque  by 
the  University.  It  was  Duke  Vice  President  Charles  B. 
Huestis,  though,  who  ultimately  expressed  the  extent 
of  Duke's  appreciation  to  W.  E.  Whitford.  He  con- 
cluded the  evening  with  the  following  presentation: 

"Whenever  Whit  or  his  family  drives  up  Duke 
Stadium  Road  to  the  football  games,  or  to  the  baseball 
field  or  Cameron  Stadium  in  the  future,  there  will  be  a 
reserved  parking  space  for  him.  Certainly  this  is  the 
most  valuable  gift  this  University  can  make  to  anyone 
these  days!  But,"  Mr.  Heustis  continued,  "the  Uni- 
versity wants  Whit  to  know  that  at  the  behest  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  effective  July  1,  old  Duke  Sta- 
dium Road  is  no  longer  to  be  called  by  that  name.  .  .  .It 
now  and  always  will  be  'Whitford  Drive.'  ' 


At  his  retirement  dinner  in  June 
Mr.  Whitford  learned  that  old 
Duke  Stadium  Road  is  to  become 
"Whitford  Drive." 
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In  the  past  year,  tennis  has  taken  the  campus  by 
storm.  Here  two  enthusiasts  pause  between  points. 


Fall 
Potpourri 


Steve  Jones  has  been  Duke's  brightest  hope 
on  the  gridiron  this  season. 


Parking  problems  have  greatly  increased  Dukes  bicycle  population  thi 
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airs  have  become  popular  among  students. 

fall  featured  an  afternoon  fair  on  the  main  quad. 


The  East  Campus  Dining  Hall  has  taken  on 

a  new  look  over  the  summer.  It  has  been 

completely  redecorated  on  the  inside. 


Students  find  the  lawn  a  good  place  for  reverie,  study,  or  talk. 
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At  Southern  Methodist  University,  the  role 
of  the  chaplain  has  been  defined  as  "pastor  and 
preacher  to  the  university,  which  includes  speak- 
ing prophetically  to  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity." "A  super-idealistic  role,"  feels  the 
chaplain  of  fifteen  years,  the  Reverend  J. 
Claude  Evans,  a  1941  graduate  of  the  Duke 
Divinity  School. 

"If  we  cannot  communicate  the  basic  Chris- 
tian faith  in  categories  that  are  relevant  to  the 
contemporary  student,"  Evans  has  said,  "then 
that  faith  will  not  be  communicated."  And  in 
trying  to  communicate  that  faith — and  trying  to 
fulfill  that  super-idealistic  role — he  has  brought 
to  his  Sunday  chapel  services  sermons  on 
themes  such  as  "Long  Hair,  Beards  and  Mus- 
taches," and  "Easy  Rider:  False  Prophet  or 
Christ  Figure?"  and  introduced  experimental 
forms  of  worship  "to  permit  more  congrega- 
tional participation  in  the  form  of  singing, 
dancing,  clapping,  where  one's  sentient  self  is 
involved  over  and  beyond  the  rational." 

All  of  which  has  brought  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse from  his  university  congregation.  "We 
try  to  do  this  'in  order'  and  within  the  enduring 
theological  lessons  of  the  past,"  Evans  says,  em- 
phasizing the  importance  of  young  worshipers 


sensing  the  theology  behind  innovation  and 
taking  part  in  religious  services  with  a  sense  of 
their  meaning.  Evans  considers  himself  "a  con- 
servative on  changes,"  but  has  also  been 
quoted  as  saying,  "Even  a  turtle  has  to  stick  his 
head  out  if  he  expects  to  get  anywhere." 

"A  dimension  of  celebration  is  coming  into 
worship,"  he  says,  "and  I  find  students  and  fa- 
culty highly  responsive  to  it." 

"Ministry  has  a  way  of  going  beyond  any  a 
priori  descriptions  of  what  ministry  should  be," 
Evans  has  noted,  a  sentiment  exemplified  by 
the  course  of  Evans'  working  in  counseling, 
which  has  steadily  expanded  over  his  years  at 
SMU  and  extended  off  the  campus  into  the 
Dallas  community.  Now  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
chaplain's  time  is  devoted  to  counseling;  "I 
don't  report  to  a  dean,  the  president,  or  parents, 
and  the  students  have  learned  this.  Apparently 
the  word  got  around  that  the  chaplain  could  be 
trusted." 

"I  don't  view  the  church  and  academy  in 
conflict,"  he  has  said.  "I  view  them  as  allies. 
The  truth  that  the  academy  is  seeking,  if  you  dis- 
cover it,  is  the  same  truth  that  is  present  in 
Jesus  Christ." 

-J.  W. 
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The  Edgemont  Clinic  brings  together 
members  of  the  Durham,  Duke,  and 
University  of  North  Carolina  communities. 


// 


We  All 


// 


JL  he  new  patient  was  a  boy  in  high  school  who  had 
come  into  the  clinic  worried  about  being  underweight. 
A  health  aid  had  taken  his  medical  history  and  sent 
him  through  a  routine  screening,  then  a  nurse  took 
him  back  to  an  examining  room. 

"Underweight — may  be  anemic,"  the  nurse  noted, 
looking  at  the  boy '  s  history .  "  N  eed  a  hematocrit , ' ' 

The  nurse  began  talking  to  the  boy  while  she  took 
bis  pulse  and  blood  pressure,  asking  about  school, 
his  eating  habits,  waiting  for  the  doctor  to  come.  After 
a  few  minutes  he  appeared  in  the  doorway,  and  the 
nurse  suggested  a  chest  X-ray  for  the  boy  and  began 
making  out  a  referral  form  while  the  doctor  took  over 
the  examining.  More  questions;  the  boy's  low,  almost 
embarrassed  responses  punctuated  by  the  doctor's 
occasional  nod  and  "I  see."  It  came  out  that  the  boy 
was  one  of  eight  children,  his  parents  separated  and 
he  living  with  an  uncle.  He  ate  at  school  but  got  no 
Dreakfast  at  home. 

"How  do  you  think  that  we  can  help  you?"  the 
doctor  asked  finally.  The  boy  had  no  reply,  and  then 
the  questions  began  again,  the  doctor's  soft  monotone 
directed  at  the  boy's  slumped  head,  a  slow  progres- 
sion that  very  gradually  filled  out  a  picture. 

"I  believe  you're  normal  and  healthy,"  the  doctor 
said.  "I  think  basically  you  have  a  problem  relating 
to  your  home  condition."  And,  still  not  lookingup,  the 
boy  nodded  agreement. 


Ruff  in  Franklin '69,  now  a  third  year  medical  student  at 
UNC,  devotes  much  of  his  time  out  of  class  to  the  clinic. 
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"You  shouldn't  take  problems  with  the  world  out 
on  yourself,"  the  doctor  advised,  and  referred  the  boy 
to  the  city  social  services  department. 

Out  in  the  hall,  beyond  the  thin  partitions  that 
served  for  walls,  another  doctor  and  nurse  team  was 
consulting  over  the  case  of  a  nine-year-old  who 
weighed  124  pounds.  And  beyond  that  a  low  racket 
of  other  voices  and  feet  scraping  on  wooded  floors 
echoed  off  the  old  walls  and  spilled  out  toward  the 
hot  evening  street. 

The  boy  was  a  real  patient  with  a  real  problem. 
The  "doctor"  and  "nurse"  were  medical  and  nursing 
students  who  get  a  taste  of  actual  practice  in  Dur- 
ham's Edgemont  Community  Clinic,  a  health  service 
whose  staff  is  largely  made  up  of  student,  faculty,  and 
paramedical  volunteers  from  Duke  Medical  Center. 

Every  Monday  and  Thursday  night,  an  old  house 
overlooking  East  Main  Street  becomes  a  focal  point 
for  the  residents  of  that  section  of  Durham  known  as 
Edgemont,  a  part  of  town  which  most  people  would 
avoid  even  in  broad  daylight.  At  other  times  the  house 
would  be  indistinguishable  from  any  of  the  other 
rundown  structures  in  its  neighborhood,  without  the 
sign  in  the  front  yard;  but  the  message  of  that  sign 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world.  For  four  years 
now,  the  Edgemont  Clinic  has  provided  health  care 
for  many  people  who  would  otherwise  probably  go 
unseen  and  untreated;  to  whom  a  visit  to  a  doctor  is 
a  concern  far  secondary  to  a  full  day's  work,  or  to 
whom  the  city  outside  their  own  close  community 
may  appear  confusing  and  hostile. 

To  the  people  of  Edgemont,  to  whom  the  clinic 
ultimately  belongs,  its  existence  and  continuation 
are  vital  nuggets  of  community  pride  and  self-respect, 
according  to  Mrs.  Inez  Gooch,  the  community 
leader  who  is  "ultimately  in  charge."  And  to  the 
medical  and  nursing  students  who  staff  the  clinic,  it 
is  a  source  of  both  the  "involvement"  so  many  peo- 
ple seek  these  days,  and  of  invaluable  practical  ex- 
perience. 

"You  come  in  contact  with  so  many  different 
kinds  of  problems,  and  you  put  to  use  so  many  as- 
pects of  your  training,"  said  the  clinic's  physical 
therapist,  a  young  woman  just  graduated  from  Duke's 
P.T.  program  and  now  working  as  a  physical  thera- 
pist at  Duke. 

The  clinic  is  staffed  by  twenty  to  twenty-five  peo- 
ple each  session — four  "doctor-nurse"  teams  of  a 
third-  or  fourth-year  medical  student  and  a 
junior  or  senior  nursing  student;  two  or  three  M.D.s 
who  sign  prescriptions  and  see  some  patients;  a 
pharmacist,  with  several  pharmacy  students  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill;  labora- 
tory technicians  who  can  perform  very  basic  testing 
such  as  blood  and  urine  sampling;  a  dentist  and 


dental  students  from  UNC;  the  physical  therapist  and 
a  dietician  each  one  night  a  week;  and  a  coordinator 
who  tries  to  ensure  that  the  operation  goes  along 
with  as  much  efficiency  as  possible. 

The  clinic  offers  very  basic  consultation,  referral, 
and  testing  services,  at  a  time  and  place  convenient 
for  the  Edgemont  people  to  come.  By  operating  at 
night  and  in  the  community,  the  clinic  serves  people 
who  ordinarily  would  never  receive  medical  atten- 
tion. Twice  a  month  there  is  a  special  obstetrics- 
gynecology  clinic,  which  provides  some  family  plan- 
ning service  and  veneral  disease  checks.  The  clinic 
can  refer  patients  for  examinations  to  Duke  or  Lin- 
coln Hospital  in  Durham,  where  emergency  room 
service  is  usually  provided  free  of  charge.  Thanks  to 
donations  from  pharmaceutical  companies,  the  clinic 
is  able  to  dispense  free  some  prescription  medicine. 

The  reception  desk,  manned  by  three  health  aids 
from  the  community,  opens  at  6:30  each  Monday 
and  Thursday  evening,  and  closes  at  nine;  but  the 
clinic  staff  stays  on  until  all  patients  have  been  seen. 
Virtually  all  of  the  clinic's  patients  come  from 
Edgemont  or  the  East  Durham  area,  about  half  hav- 
ing been  referred  by  the  city  health  department,  the 
rest  having  heard  of  the  clinic  from  friends  and  come 
on  their  own.  The  clinic  sees  about  twenty-five  people 
per  night,  many  of  whom  are  regular  patients. 

For  these  regulars,  the  clinic  tries  to  maintain  a 
"continuity  of  care,"  seeing  that  patients  are  attended 
by  the  same  doctor-nurse  team  each  visit — a  prac- 
tice with  tones  of  the  family  doctor  which  seems  to 
impress  the  patients.  "People  get  personal  treatment 
at  the  clinic,"  said  George  Rand  a  Duke  alumnus 
now  in  nursing  school  at  The  University  of  North 
Carolina.  "They  get  used  to  it  and  they  like  it,  so 
they  keep  coming  back."  The  regulars  are  asked  to 
contribute  a  dollar  a  month  toward  meeting  the 
clinic's  expenses,  if  they  can  pay  it,  but  there  is  no 
charge  for  the  clinic's  services  and  the  staff  is 
completely  volunteer.  Some  financing  comes  from 
Duke  and  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  clinic  has  occasionally  received  grants  from  vari- 
ous foundations  and  philanthropic  organizations. 

The  clinic  had  its  beginnings  in  1968,  from 
three  distinct  roots  which  came  together  in  the  fall 
of  that  year.  Edgemont  at  the  time  was  a  politically 
hyperactive  place,  beginning  to  view  itself  as  a  dis- 
tinct community  within  the  city  and  to  attract  out- 
side attention  as  such.  At  the  same  time,  a  number 
of  medical  students  in  Chapel  Hill  had  become  dis- 
satisfied with  the  nature  of  their  training,  con- 
tending that  the  academic  world  of  medical 
school  was  too  far  removed  from  real  medicine; 
and  back  in  Durham,  a  group  of  Duke  medical  stu- 
dents had  become  involved  in  Edgemont  by  giving 
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free  physical  examinations  to  youngsters  wanting 
to  go  to  summer  camp.  In  the  fall  of  1968  Mrs. 
Gooch,  concerned  with  the  generally  poor  stan- 
dards of  health  among  her  neighbors,  began  re- 
cruiting people  for  classes  in  personal  health  care 
and,  with  the  experience  of  the  camp  physicals  be- 
hind her,  invited  medical  students  from  UNC  and 
Duke  to  take  part  in  her  classes. 

Those  classes  quickly  grew  into  student-staffed 
clinics  held  in  the  Edgemont  Community  Center, 
and  the  clinics'  immediate  popularity  soon  forced 
Mrs.  Gooch — a  Health  Aid  herself  at  the  time — to 
look  for  larger  quarters.  In  October  of  1968  the 
clinics  moved  to  a  vacant  beauty  shop  on  Angier 
Avenue  in  East  Durham,  but  a  fire  the  next  summer 
brought  the  clinics  to  a  temporary  halt.  A  few 
months  later  the  clinics  moved  to  the  present 
headquarters  on  Main  Street,  and  they  have  been 
in  business  there  ever  since. 

The  clinic's  building  is  old,  and  was  sweltering 
on  the  mid-September  night  when  the  underweight 
boy  sought  it  out.  But  according  to  the  clinic  staff, 
neighborhood  people  like  to  come  there,  think  of 
it  as  a  place  to  go  out  to  and  be  with  each  other. 
The  waiting  room,  a  relatively  calm  and  cooler 
parlor  just  off  the  crowded  and  loud  entrance  hall, 
where  the  walls  are  hung  with  posters  promoting 
personal  hygiene  and  regular  medical  attention,  is 
even  equipped  with  a  television. 

"It  probably  makes  people  feel  at  home," 
George  Rand  observed.  "They  might  feel  lost  if 
there  wasn't  a  tube  around  blaring  out." 

There    is    no    active    recruiting    of   students    or 


Richard  David,  Med  74,  and  Jocelyn  Stebbins,  N  72,  are  one  of 
several  "doctor-nurse"  teams  active  at  the  clinic. 


physicians  to  man  the  clinic,  but  there  is  no  short- 
age of  manpower  either.  Students,  from  Duke, 
Carolina,  and  the  Watts  School  of  Nursing  in  Dur- 
ham, the  M.D.s  from  Duke  and  the  dentists  and 
pharmacists  from  Duke  and  UNC,  are  enthusiastic 
and  more  than  willing  to  donate  their  time  and 
work  to  an  undeniably  worthwhile  enterprise.  One 
person,  who  was  one  of  the  first  students  to  take 
part  in  Mrs.  Gooch's  classes  back  in  1968,  returned 
to  the  area  after  finishing  his  internship  and  has 
come  back  to  work  in  the  clinic  again.  Word  of  the 
clinic's  existence  and  services  spreads  by  word  of 
mouth  from  those  involved,  and  their  interest  is 
apparently  infectious;  at  a  staff  organizational 
meeting  early  this  school  year,  there  was  even  one 
sociology  major  who  came  in  to  see  if  there  was 
anything  she  could  do. 

Administration  of  the  clinic  is  for  the  most  part 
handled  by  a  first-  or  second-year  medical  student, 
those  chores  providing  a  way  to  involve  people  from 
the  start  in  both  the  clinic  and  the  community.  The 
"staff  coordinator"  for  the  past  year  and  a  half  has 
been  Pat  Aronin,  a  first-year  medical  student  who  be- 
came involved  with  Edgemont  two  years  ago  while 
she  was  a  graduate  student  in  biochemistry. 

Responsibility  for  the  clinic  rests  with  a  com- 
munity board  of  directors  which  includes  two  of  the 
medical  students;  this  board  is  advised  by  a  "Student 
Health  Advisory  Board"  made  up  of  representatives 
from  each  of  the  schools  and  disciplines  involved  in 
the  clinic,  but  the  students  have  only  advisory  power. 
The  clinic  is  first  and  foremost  product  and  property 
of  the  people  of  Edgemont.  "It  is  their  clinic,"  Miss 
Aronin  emphasized  to  the  staff.  "The  students  are 
there  only  at  the  invitation  of  the  community." 

The  clinic's  work  has  made  an  impression  on  at 
least  one  person  well  outside  of  Edgemont,  though — 
a  Durham  lady  who  at  one  time  was  keeping  an  in- 
digent young  couple  in  her  home  during  the  girl's 
pregnancy.  The  lady  recalled,  "I'll  never  forget  the 
sight  of  that  young  doctor,  coming  up  to  the  house 
at  ten  o'clock  one  Sunday  morning  bringing  preg- 
nancy vitamins  for  that  girl." 

Newspapers  across  the  state  have  featured  the 
clinic,  its  role  in  the  community  and  for  the  students 
who  man  it.  Mrs.  Gooch  keeps  a  big  scrapbook  of 
clippings  that  trace  the  history  of  the  Edgemont 
Clinic  through  its  four  years,  and  leafing  through  it  on 
a  hot  September  night  she  recollected  incidents  and 
names  and  anecdotes  that  obviously  meant  a  great 
deal  to  her.  Breaking  in  on  her  reverie,  someone 
asked  her  who  was  actually  in  charge  of  the  clinic; 
she  glanced  up  at  a  room  crowded  with  the  clinic's 
people  and  mumbled,  "We  all." 

Then,  louder,  "We  all."  -  J.  W. 
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A  Glimpse  of  Munich 

The  1972  Olympiad 


Twenty  years  ago  when  Duke  head  track  coach  Al 
Buehler  was  vying  for  an  Olympic  berth  in  Los 
Angeles,  present  Duke  star  Bob  Wheeler  was  only 
six  months  old  and  3,000  miles  away  in  Lutherville , 
Md. 

In  September,  both  traveled  over  3,000  miles  to- 
gether to  Munich  as  members  of  the  1972  U.  S.  Olym- 
pic team. 

In  January,  Buehler  was  named  as  an  assistant 
manager  to  the  U.  S.  Olympic  Track  team  and  then  in 
July,  Wheeler,  a  Duke  junior,  stunned  the  track 
world  by  qualifying  in  the  1500  meter  event.  Upon  his 
return  from  Munich,  Bob  Wheeler  agreed  to  share 
something  of  his  Olympic  experience  with  readers  of 
the  Alumni  Register.  His  comments  follow: 

In  the  four  weeks  since  my  return  from  Europe  I 
have  made  several  public  appearances  and  had  even 
more  interviews,  but  each  time  I've  been  asked  the 
same  questions;  "Did  you  enjoy  yourself?",  "Where 
were  you  when  the  Israeli  quarters  were  seized?", 
"Did  the  American  sprinters  really  miss  their  race? 
I  have  yet  to  be  asked,  "Did  you  learn  anything  from 
your  participation  in  the  Olympics?"  This  is  up- 
setting to  me  because  I  believe  the  Olympics  to  be 
the  greatest  learning  experience  available  to  an  ama- 
teur athlete. 


Being  rather  young  and  inexperienced  for  an 
Olympian — third  youngest  U.  S.  track  team  member 
and  only  having  run  for  two  years  on  a  national  level — 
there  was  much  to  be  learned  about  my  event,  the 
1500  meters.  I  knew  before  leaving  for  Europe  that 
the  way  the  mile  is  run  in  the  United  States  and  the 
way  the  Europeans  and  Africans  run  1500  meters  are 
completely  different.  Most  races  are  decided  in  the 
last  lap  in  the  U.  S.  while  in  Europe  a  much  faster 
pace  is  carried  in  the  early  and  middle  stages  of  the 
race.  This  is  exactly  the  type  of  race  that  I  was  in- 
volved in  in  the  semi-finals  of  the  Olympic  1500.  The 
early  pace  was  fast  and  never  slackened  off.  I  made 
a  tactical  error  in  allowing  myself  to  get  boxed  with 
a  lap  remaining  and  it  was  fatal.  However,  I  put  the 
knowledge  gained  to  use  the  next  week  in  Den- 
mark and  kept  out  of  traffic,  beating  three  Olympic 
finalists  and  running  my  fastest  time  by  1.5  seconds. 
The  experience  gained  through  my  seven  European 
competitions  will  be  invaluable  in  the  upcoming  years. 


On  the  right,  Duke  runner  Bob  Wheeler  is  shown 

qualifying  for  1 500  meter  event  behind  track  great 

Jim  Ryan,  during  the  Olympic  trials  in  Oregon. 
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Once  again  I  refer  to  my  youth  and  the  pre- 
Olympic  expectations  that  I  had  formed  in  my  mind. 
I  was  a  little  naive  to  believe  that  the  Games  would 
be  incident  -  and  demonstration-free.  The  Mexico 
City  Olympics  in  1968  served  as  a  warning  of  how 
the  Games  could  be  used  for  political  purposes.  Most 
everyone  came  into  Munich  with  the  hope  and  be- 
lief that  the  1972  Olympiad  would  be  the  "Super," 
and  non-political,  Olympics  that  the  Germans  were 
billing  it  to  be.  This  hope  was  abandoned  even  be- 


The  Mexico  City  Olympics  in  1968 
served  as  a  warning  of  how  the  Games 
could  be  used  for  political  purposes. 


fore  our  arrival  in  Munich  by  the  threat  of  a  boycott 
over  Rhodesia's  participation  in  the  Games.  I  tried 
to  keep  my  mind  on  the  upcoming  races,  but  it  was 
difficult  not  wondering  whether  it  would  be  worth  the 
effort  if  the  African  athletes  withdrew.  The  situation 
was  solved  and  the  Olympics  proceeded  through  the 
first  week  more  smoothly  than  most  thought  possible. 
Jesse  Owens  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  that  week  with 
his  statement  that,  "The  Games  have  gone  by  too 
smoothly  and  there  is  bound  to  be  an  incident  before 
the  Closing  Ceremony." 

We  all  know  the  story  behind  the  tragedy  involv- 
ing the  Israeli  delegation.  Personally,  I  was  too 
stunned  to  realize  the  full  impact  of  the  merciless 
murder  until  weeks  later.  Looking  back  I  now  realize 
how  cruel  this  world  really  is.  These  incidents  have 
shown  me  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  Olym- 
pic ideals  of  fellowship  and  competition  to  con- 
tinue on  as  large  a  scale  as  in  Munich.  My  suggestion 


It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  Olympic 
ideals  of  fellowship  and  competition  to 
continue  on  as  large  a  scale  as  Munich. 


would  be  to  do  away  with  the  Olympics  as  we  know 
them,  and  create  in  their  stead  a  series  of  world 
championships,  staging  these  at  different  times  and 
in  different  places.  In  this  way  all  of  the  good  that 
comes  from  the  Olympics  can  be  retained  and  much 
of  the  politics  might  be  eliminated. 

A  lot  of  good  came  out  of  the  Olympics,  in  spite 
of  the  tragedy.  The  opportunity  to  live  with  and  as- 
sociate with  athletes  from  all  over  the  world  for  three 
weeks  was  just  great.  There  was  very  little  friction 
among  the  athletes  in  the  Village  and  if  the  officials 
had  taken  their  flags,  medal-tally  sheets,  and  parties 


Bob  Wheeler 


away  from  Munich  and  allowed  the  athletes  to  run  the 
Games  there  would  have  been  few,  if  any ,  incidents. 

I  think  the  most  confusing  and  shocking  realiza- 
tion I  had  was  the  way  in  which  foreigners  look  at 
Americans.  There  was  much  contempt  for  the  Ameri- 
can athlete  and  this  was  reflected  in  the  foreign 
athletes'  initial  behavior  toward  Americans  as  well  as 
in  official  decisions  throughout  the  Olympic  competi- 
tions. Most  of  the  foreigners  who  got  to  know  the 
American  athletes  discovered  that  we  were  as  human 
as  they.  However,  this  brought  me  to  realize  how 
others  throughout  the  world  picture  Americans  be- 
cause of  political  influences  and  how  much  harder  we, 
as  Americans,  need  to  work  to  improve  our  image. 

As  a  youngster  I  always  dreamed  of  making  the 
Olympics  and  now,  after  having  been  there,  I  don't 
regret  it  a  bit.  The  more  I  think  about  all  that  hap- 
pened during  my  stay  in  Munich,  the  more  I  learn 
about  myself,  others,  and  life.  I  just  hope  that  changes 
are  made  by  1976  that  will  allow  more  athletes  to 
learn,  some  for  a  second  time. 
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WDBS:  Quality  and  Promise 


Student  initiative  has 

made  Durham's  newest  FM 

radio  station  a  reality  and  an 

operational  success. 


At  midnight,  a  solitary  student  trudges  along 
flagstone  walks  glistening  with  recent  rain,  back  to- 
ward his  dormitory  from  the  library.  He  is  worn  out 
with  the  strain  of  a  heavy  courseload  and  the  pro- 
spect of  seven  hours'  sleep  is  inviting.  He  passes  un- 
der a  gothic  archway,  mounts  a  few  stairs,  and  enter- 
ing his  room,  quickly  prepares  for  bed.  The  tensions 
and  preoccupations  of  the  day  are  not  easily  dis- 
placed, and  clicking  on  his  radio  and  twisting  a  dial, 
he  appreciatively  seeks  the  soothing  tones  of  music. 
Two  folk-songs  and  a  Carole  King  lament  later  he 
sleeps. 
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Less  than  two  miles  away,  on  East  Campus  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  north  end  of  Bivins  building, 
surrounded  by  machinery  and  record  cabinets, 
WDBS  disk  jockey  Bruce  Babski  sips  coffee  and 
carefully  selects  some  of  the  albums  he  will  play  that 
night  on  his  late  show.  Bruce,  a  sophomore  at  Duke,  is 
one  of  the  seventy-five  members  of  the  University 
community  who  have  made  Durham's  newest  FM 
station  a  reality  and  an  operational  success. 

According  to  Bruce,  the  purpose  of  WDBS  is  to 
bring  to  Duke  students  and  listeners  in  the  Triangle 
area  the  best  possible  programs  of  contemporary 
music  and  current  events,  in  addition  to  providing  a 
constructive  outlet  for  the  energies  of  students  with 
interests  in  broadcasting,  news  and  sports  reporting, 
and  electrical  engineering.  WDBS  began  operations 
in  1950,  and  for  several  years  broadcast  from  the 
basement  of  what  is  now  the  Divinity  School.  In 
1964  new  equipment  was  constructed,  purchased,  and 
acquired  by  trade  with  professional  stations  in  the 
Durham  area,  and  the  staff  moved  to  East  Campus 
and  Bivins  building. 

For  twenty-one  years  WDBS  operated  at  560  kilo- 
hertz  as  a  campus-restricted,  student  government- 
sponsored  AM  station.  In  April  of  1971,  with  the  aid 
of  a  University  loan,  WDBS  purchased  an  FM  license 
from  WSRC  in  Durham  and  began  broadcasting 
twenty-one  hours  each  day  at  107.1  megahertz  FM 
and  1600  kilohertz  AM.  With  the  completion  of  a  new 
330-foot,  3000- watt  tower  on  Rose  of  Sharon  Road  in 
Durham  County,  WDBS  programs  now  have  an  ef- 
fective radius  of  sixty  miles  (thirty  miles  in  stereo) 
that  includes  Burlington,  Chapel  Hill,  and  much  of 
western  Raleigh. 

Bruce  Babski  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  job  of  a 
disk  jockey  is  decidedly  more  complicated  than  the 
mere  playing  of  records.  Surrounded  by  a  jungle  of 
microphones,  recording  machines,  tapes,  cassette 
players,  turn-tables,  and  mysterious  apparatus  famil- 
iar only  to  the  initiated,  the  announcer  is  involved  in  a 
creative  endeavor.  He  must  know  the  music  thorough- 
ly and  be  able  to  put  together  a  program  that  has 
continuity;  not  a  succession  of  unrelated  sounds. 
Furthermore,  he  must  keep  an  accurate  air  log  as  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
taking  frequent  transmitter  readings,  answer  requests 
from  listeners,  and  coherently  read  advertisements 
and  community  service  announcements.  At  WDBS 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  balance  in  the  programming. 
The  top  forty  song  format,  so  popular  with  strictly 
commercial  stations,  is  avoided,  and  an  effort  is  made 
to  give  air  time  to  those  albums  which  reflect  quality 
and  promise  in  spite  of  current  obscurity. 

The  difficult  job  of  coordinating  all  of  the  activi- 
ties of  WDBS  is  handled  capably  by  Bob  Chapman, 
station  manager  and  president  of  WDBS,  Incorpo- 


rated. In  addition  to  making  sure  that  the  programs 
run  smoothly  and  overseeing  a  large  staff  which  in- 
cludes thirty-five  disk  jockeys,  Bob  must  act  as  a  liai- 
son between  the  station,  its  board  of  trustees,  and  the 
student  government,  satisfy  his  advertisers  and  FCC, 
see  to  the  care  and  purchase  of  new  equipment,  and 
stand  responsible  for  the  solvency  of  the  fledgling 
corporation  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

People  connected  with  WDBS  take  pride  in  the 
fact  that,  although  the  station  has  been  serving  the 
Triangle  area  for  only  a  year,  it  compared  very  favor- 
ably with  other  local  stations  in  a  poll  of  listeners  con- 
ducted by  an  outside  organization.  In  an  effort  to 
serve  the  community,  WDBS  subscribes  to  the  United 
Press  International  wire  service  and  monitors  ABC 
radio  news  broadcasts  giving  up-to-the-minute  news 
and  sports  coverage.  The  large  news  staff,  consisting 
of  fifteen  readers  and  ten  local  correspondents,  syn- 


The  WDBS  tower  transmits  AM/FM  music  throughout  the  area. 
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thesizes  national  news  and  events  of  a  more  regional 
nature  and  offers  reports  twice  each  hour.  Last  year 
a  news  team  was  sent  to  Washington,  D.  C.  during 
the  peace  mobilization  rally  to  bring  to  the  Durham 
area  live  and  objective  on-the-scene  impressions  of 
the  occurences  at  the  capital.  The  staff  also  covered 
the  Chapel  Hill-based  movement  to  have  Duke  Presi- 
dent Terry  Sanford  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Special  features  which  add  to  the  variety  of  the 
programming  include  broadcasts  of  all  home  Duke 
basketball  games  on  AM,  three  national  sportscasts 
each  day,  a  thirty-minute  sports  special  on  Monday 
evenings,  "Crosswords" — a  public  opinion  forum  in 
which  listeners'  views  are  shared — and  six  hours 
of  classical  music  on  Sunday  mornings.  On  Sunday 
afternoon  Elizabeth  Hastings  conducts  a  show  for 
women  followed  by  "Tomcat  Earthworks"  with  Bob 
Conroy  which  features  special  recording  artists,  a 
"surprise  hour,"  interviews,  and  messages  from  eco- 
logy groups  on  "Carolina  Conservationist." 

While  one  is  impressed  by  the  professionalism 
of  the  staff  of  Duke's  radio  station,  all  is  not  fraught 
with  the  high  seriousness  which  characterizes  a 
more  commercial  broadcasting  system.  Bare  spaces 
on  walls  not  decorated  with  album  covers  and  musical 
group  personality  posters  are  subject  to  acerbic  un- 
dergraduate dissertations  on  the  state  of  the  world, 
demerits  of  a  particular  political  figure  (few  are 
spared),  and  concise  literary  exclamations  of  a  more 
social  nature.  For  the  amusement  of  the  radio  audi- 


ence satirical  commercials  to  be  read  on  the  air  are 
created  and  recorded  in  the  production  studio.  One 
such  spot  advertises  the  benefits  that  an  automobile 
owner  may  realize  from  the  purchase  of  an  H.  R.  Wel- 
lington Raffilator.  This  chiropractic  device,  among 
its  services,  will  increase  the  probability  of  better 
mileage  with  any  liquid  introduced  into  your  gasoline 
tank.  Another  commercial  carries  you  to  the  majestic 
and  storm-troubled  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  where 
courageous  mariners  labor  to  bring  renowned  Ma- 
gellan oil  products  to  the  hungry  engines  of  modern 
America. 

When  an  eclipse  darkened  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
two  years  ago,  diligent  WDBS  reporters  were  busy 
with  microphones  on  East  Campus  recording  any  pro- 
found comments  the  young  ladies  cared  to  make  re- 
garding the  phenomenon  and  taking  note  of  what  the 
more  fashion-conscious  eclipse  watchers  were  wear- 
ing. To  their  credit  we  might  add  that  WDBS  was  the 
only  radio  station  in  the  country  to  give  on-the-scene 
coverage  to  that  gala  occasion,  New  Year's  Eve  at 
Five  Points  in  Durham. 


David  Williamson,  the  author  of  the  above  article, 
is  a  1970  graduate  of  Duke  and  is  working  on  an  MA. 
degree  in  English  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Chapel  Hill.  He  is  presently  the  editor  o/Intercom, 
a  weekly  newsletter  published  by  the  Duke  Univers- 
ity Medical  Center,  and  writes  free-lance  feature  arti- 
cles for  area  newspapers. 


WDBS  disc  jockey  Bob  Michael  prepares  to  go  on  the  air. 
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This  Space 

Could  Be 

Yours! 


Rates  and  information  available 
upon  request.  Write:  The  Duke 
Alumni  Register,  2138  Campus 
Drive,  Duke  Station,  Durham, 
North  Carolina  27706. 


John  Tate  Lanning,  Jr.,  P.E. 
B.S.  in  C.E.,  Duke,  1959 

and 

Gerald  C.  Strickland,  P.E. 
B.S.  in  C.E.,  Duke,  1960 

announce  the  formation  of 
Lanning  /  Strickland  &  Associates 

Consulting  Engineers 

a  partnership  for  the  practice  of 

Civil,  Sanitary,  and  Municipal  engineering 

P.  O.  Box  18345,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  27609 
Tel.  919-832-8206 


Duke  Blue  Devil  Watch 


$14. 95 


plus  handling 

Also  Available  With  17  Jewels 
$29.95  plus  handling 


Genuine  Jeweled  Swiss  Movement 

Two  Year  Guarantee 

Attractive  Alligator  Calf  Band 

Unbreakable  Mainspring 

Electronically  tested  for  Accuracy 

Tastefully  Designed  Blue  Devil  in 
Authentic  Royal  Blue  and  White 

Gold  Finish  Case 


/    Mail  to:   BEN-WAL  PRODUCTIONS 
/  2804  Coventry  Road    Durham,  N.  C.  27707 


Please  Rush BLUE  DEVIL  Watches.  Enclosed  find 

(14.95  each  plus  75c  handling) 

Please  Rush 1 7  Jewel  BLUE  DEVIL  Watches.  Enclosed  tind 


IDEAL  FOR  GIFTS 

Demonstrate  your  support  for  your  school,  its 
athletic  program,  and  its  great  achievements  by 
wearing  one  of  these  handsome  watches. 


(29.95  each  plus  3%  North  Carolina  Sales  tax  and  40c 

tor  handling.) 


Name 
Address . 
City 


chapel  hill,  n.  c. 
Boston,  mass. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


Brokers,  Agents  &  Consultants 
of  Insurance  &  Surety  Bonds 

Specializing  in  Complex  Commercial  Exposures  of 
Manufacturing — Contracting  &  Service  Trade  Risks 


PRESIDENT 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  '46 


HOME  OFFICE 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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1972-73  BLUE  DEVILS 

FOR  THE  TOP 


Preferred  Area — 

Public    $40.00 
Faculty     35.00 


Corner  Area — 

Public    $35.00 
Faculty     30.00 

Family  Plan  Area 

Adults    $30.00 
Child         15.00 


Chris  Redding  and  Alan  Shaw  reach  for  a  rebound  as  the  1 972-73 
Blue  Devils  reach  out  for  an  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Title. 


10  HOME  GAMES 


Dec.  10  William  &  Mary 
Dec.  12  East  Carolina 
Dec.  30  Harvard 
Jan.  13  Clemson  (TV) 
Feb.  3  Maryland  (TV) 
Feb.  7  Wake  Forest 
Feb.  13  Virginia 
Feb.  17  Notre  Dame 
Feb.  21  N.  C.  State 
Mar.  3  North  Carolina  (TV) 


SEE  EXCITING  ACC  BASKETBALL  PLUS  NON-CONFERENCE  BATTLES  WITH  HARVARD,  WILLIAM  &  MARY, 

NOTRE  DAME,  AND  EAST  CAROLINA. 


ALL  RESERVED  SEATS  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  HOME  GAMES  ARE  $4.00 

FOR  TICKETS  WRITE: 

TICKET  MANAGER 
Cameron  Indoor  Stadium 
Duke  Station 
Durham,  N.  C.  27706 

Tickets  on  sale  Cameron  Indoor  Stadium — 
Monday  thru  Friday,  8:30-5:00 
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"Sympathies 
and  feelings  all 
have  intellectual 
power" 

x  oet,  translator,  scholar,  administrator,  teach- 
er: Herman  Salinger,  professor  of  German,  sat  in  his 
office  decorated  with  symbols  of  his  career:  a  photo- 
graph of  Hesse,  a  print  of  Goethe,  a  sketch  of  Arthur 
Schnitzler;  a  photograph  of  his  father,  others  of  form- 
er professors,  a  Blake  illustration  on  the  door.  On  an 
unobtrusive  corner  table  rested  a  trophy  cup  awarded 
him  for  a  book  of  poems. 

"You  have  to  foster  creativity  wherever  you  can," 
he  said,  talking  about  college  teaching.  "Education 
can  cramp  creativity,  by  training  students  just  to 
think,  instead  of  to  feel/'' 

"Sympathies  and  feelings  all  have  intellectual 
power,"  he  said.  An  artist  himself,  in  teaching  the 
work  of  men  such  as  Goethe  and  Rilke,  "I  try  to 
place  a  premium  on  understanding  the  creative  pro- 
cess." Herman  Salinger  enjoys  teaching — "It's  be- 
come a  second  nature  to  me" — and  fondly  recalls  the 
fourteen  years  he  chaired  Duke's  German  department 
— "watching  the  department  grow."  His  years  of 
teaching  comparative  literature  at  Duke  led  to  the 
recent  establishment  of  a  CompLit  undergraduate 
major. 

Dr.  Salinger's  publications  include  nine  books, 
numerous  articles  and  reviews,  and  several  antho- 
logies of  translations  from  modern  Germanic  poets. 
Last  November  he  delivered  the  opening  address  to 
the  first  meeting  of  the  new  American  Council  for  the 
Study  of  Austrian  Literature.  He  began  writing 
poetry  himself  when  he  was  ten  years  old,  and  his 
1963  volume  A  Sign  is  the  Sword  won  the  Roanoke- 
Chowan  Prize  for  the  best  book  of  poems  by  a  North 
Carolinian  that  year. 
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Books 

President  Richard  Nixon  is  shown  as 

he  takes  his  second  oath  of  office  dur- 

ing Inauguration  ceremonies  in  January. 

(Official  White  House  Photograph.) 
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Financial  Aid  since  July.  As  Mr.  Beatty  explains 
the  program,  Duke  first  receives  an  analysis  of  the 
individual  student's  need  from  the  Princeton  College 
Scholarship  Service,  based  on  a  nationally  stand- 
ardized scale.  From  the  projected  $4,500  budget 
Duke  subtracts  first  the  amount  of  money  to  be  paid 
by  the  student's  parents  and  through  the  student's 
summer  job.  Then  the  University  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  amount  the  student  earns  at  a  part- 
time  job  (perhaps  $600)  and  adds  a  University  loan 
to  that  amount  (in  this  case  $500)  to  reach  the  total 
$1,100  for  which  the  student  is  responsible.  Be- 
yond this  amount  the  University  provides  a  financial 
aid  gift  to  bring  the  total  to  $4,500. 

Noting  that  costs  are  rising  faster  than  funds  are 
available,  Mr.  Beatty  believes  the  new  program 
makes  maximum  use  of  what  is  available.  He  ex- 
plains that  jobs  help  meet  students'  needs  in  a  way 
that  the  University  can  afford;  and  with  the  program 
one  semester  old,  he  is  pleased  to  point  out  that 
"It  is  going  exceptionally  well." 

As  one  proof  of  success,  he  notes  that  a  job  was 
found  for  every  Duke  student  who  wanted  one  during 
the  fall  semester,  including  students  not  qualified  to 
receive  financial  aid.  Mr.  Beatty's  office,  acting  as 
a  clearing  house,  "had  enough  jobs  available  to 
open  them  to  all  students  by  the  second  week  of  the 
semester,"  he  explains.  At  the  same  time  he  is 
pleased  with  the  program's  flexibility,  another  factor 
which  he  believes  has  contributed  to  its  success. 

When  plans  to  initiate  the  "self-help"  aid  plan 
were  aired  last  spring,  many  students — and  faculty 
members  too — feared  that  a  lack  of  jobs  and  an 
over-load  of  work  and  study  would,  in  fact,  work  a 
hardship  on  students  in  need  of  financial  aid.  Though 
the  program  had  already  been  introduced  success- 
fully on  other  campuses  across  the  country,  doubts 
on  the  Duke  campus  were  widespread. 

Mr.  Beatty  feels  the  program's  success  has 
quelled  these  fears,  and  attributes  that  success  pri- 
marily to  its  flexibility.  "Students  unable  to  handle 
both  a  job  and  their  classroom  load  are  not  forced 
to  do  so,"  he  points  out,  explaining  that  individual 
circumstances  are  always  considered  and  exceptions 
to  the  program's  guidelines  are  made  whenever 
necessary.  He  notes  that  the  financial  aid  office  takes 
every  precaution  to  insure  that  a  student's  academic 


Croom  Beatty,  the  Director  of  Financial  Aid,  is  anxious  to 
maximize  the  effectiveness  of  the  money  available  for  financial 
aid. 


Carolyn   Walker   works   closely   with    Mr. 
Beatty  to  secure  jobs  for  students  who  need 
to  work. 


progress  is  not  hampered. 

The  other  major  concern  last  spring — that  enough 
jobs  would  not  be  available  to  meet  student  demand — 
has  proven  groundless,  according  to  Mr.  Beatty. 
Through  a  concentrated  effort  among  the  staff  of 
the  financial  aid  office  and  various  administrators 
around  the  campus,  more  jobs  are  now  available  to 
students  on  campus  than  before,  and  openings  off- 
campus  have  been  brought  to  the  student's  attention. 
The  University,  conscious  of  the  problems  of  high 
cost  education  for  the  middle  and  lower  income  stu- 
dents, has  opened  up  employment  areas  hitherto  denied 
students;  and,  in  fact,  according  to  Croom  Beatty, 
there  were  more  jobs  available  last  semester  than 
students  to  fill  them. 

Many  students  are  now  working  in  science  labs, 
in  the  hospital,  and  throughout  the  University's  ad- 
ministrative departments,  as  well  as  at  less  skilled 
jobs  on  campus.  Off-campus  they  are  finding  all 
types  of  jobs — with  day  care  centers,  in  restaurants, 
and  others.  Many  jobs  involve  unskilled  labor,  but  Mr. 
Beatty  and  his  staff  are  working  to  increase  oppor- 
tunities with  an  educational  appeal.   Some  unusual 


jobs  have  been  found,  among  them  a  position  for  a 
culinary  buff  as  chef  at  one  of  Chapel  Hill's  plush 
restaurants. 

This  spring  the  financial  aid  office  plans  to  help 
students  find  on-campus  and  area  summer  jobs,  in 
a  further  effort  to  ease  the  students'  financial  need. 
A  service  of  this  type  has  never  been  offered  by  Duke, 
and  Mr.  Beatty  is  optimistic  that  its  inception  will 
be  welcomed  by  students  who  have  unsuccessfully 
knocked  on  doors  for  summer  jobs  in  the  past. 

At  any  rate,  he  feels  the  University  is  making  a 
concentrated,  and  successful,  effort  to  maximize  the 
effectiveness  of  the  financial  aid  funds.  His  records 
show  that  1,430  Duke  students  are  receiving  financial 
aid  in  the  form  of  gifts  from  the  University  during 
1972-73;  and  while  the  total  need  is  shown  to  be 
$2,848,690,  Duke  has  actually  distributed 
$2,907,660  among  these  students. 

For  Mr.  Beatty  then,  there  is  a  simple  measure 
of  the  program's  success.  In  his  words,  "High  need 
students  are  having  their  needs  met — they  were  not 
before." 

-L.  W. 


The  Vision  Of  Greatness 


MTresident  Terry  Sanford  addressed  the  Duke 
University  National  Council  daring  the  group's  an- 
nual Founders  Day  luncheon  on  December  9.  The 
text  of  that  talk  is  reprinted  below  for  the  benefit  of 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University  who  were  not 
present  at  the  luncheon,  but  who  share  the  National 
Council's  concern  for  Duke's  present  and  future. 


-I-  appeal  to  you  not.  as  so  many  college  presidents 
must  today,  to  give  to  alma  mater,  to  save  her.  to 
keep  her  going,  but  rather  I  call  on  you  to  join  with 
us  in  making  plans  to  see  that  our  already  outstand- 
ing university  will  become  a  beacon  of  excellence  and 
enlightenment  in  a  confused  and  troubled  world. 

Fortunately,  we  do  not  need  to  cover  a  deficit, 
because  we  have  a  balanced  budget.  Our  trust  funds 
are  well  handled.  We  do  not  intend  to  run  our  uni- 
versity like  a  business,  but  we  do  intend  to  handle 
our  fiscal  affairs  in  a  businesslike  manner.  We  do  not 
need  bailing  out. 

We  could  keep  going  the  way  we  have  without 
troubling  you  any  more  than  we  have  in  the  past.  We 
have  a  solid  foundation  and  can  continue  to  operate 
with  assurance.  There  is  no  smugness  in  these  as- 
sertions. I  gratefully  acknowledge  that  the  stability 
is  a  result  of  the  steadfastness  of  the  Duke  faculty, 
and  of  the  dedication  and  generosity  of  you  and  other 
friends  like  you.  You  have  made  Duke  University 
what  it  is.  There  have  been  many  friends  and  be- 
lievers. Mr.  Duke  and  Dr.  Few  saw  from  their  time 
and  place  that  Trinity  College,  coeducational,  liberal 
arts,  with  a  reputation  for  academic  freedom,  was  a 
sound  foundation  for  the  institution  they  dreamed 


could  be.  There  were  cynics,  naturally,  who  insisted 
that  a  little  college  in  Durham.  North  Carolina, 
could  never  become  a  first-ranked  university,  that 
our  pretentions  outran  our  ambitions.  But  here  we 
are.  one  of  the  dozen  most  outstanding  private  uni- 
versities in  the  country,  preeminent  in  our  region, 
rated  with  the  top  few  in  some  of  our  endeavors  and 
in  the  top  score  of  public  and  private  institutions  in 
most.  Our  resources  have  not  been  what  other  in- 
stitutions, whose  company  we  now  keep,  have  had 
for  their  use.  However,  our  commitment  to  excellence 
has  been  unfaltering — not  always  realized,  but  always 
our  goal. 

Then  you  might  say  that  our  day  has  come.  We  are 
in  sound  fiscal  condition.  We  rank  with  some  of  the 
best  in  our  academic  achievements.  We  might  now 
turn  to  one  another,  saying,  "Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  friend.  Now  take  a  well-earned  break." 

But  we  have  "miles  to  go  before  we  sleep."  let 
alone  pause  for  self-congratulations.  Higher  educa: 
tion  is  challenged  as  never  before.  Its  validity  as  a 
useful  institution  of  society  is  even  widely  questioned. 

Economists  use  the  term  "jawboning"  to  mean 
that  they  talk  their  way  to  desired  results.  We  are  not 
counting  on  jawboning.  We  have  a  plan.  Together, 
trustees,  alumni,  students  and  faculty  have  charted 
our  immediate  course  and  picked  out  the  stars  to 
guide  our  long  course,  as  we  move  Duke  University 
ahead. 

We  are  not  particularly  concerned  with  buildings. 
We  need  adequate  classrooms  and  places  to  live,  and 
places  to  meet  with  one  another  to  develop  the  aca- 
demic atmosphere  that  stimulates  intellectual  de- 
velopment. For  example,  we  need  a  student  union 


lain  Hamilton,  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Professor  of  Music,  is  one  of  many 
distinguished  faculty  members  at 
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for  its  cohesive  contributions  to  student  body  and 
faculty.  We  must  have  several  new  buildings  for  our 
cancer  center  because  we  are  moving  to  leadership 
in  that  field  of  research  and  medical  care;  and  we 
have  to  find  some  new  housing.  But  we  are  on  the 
way  to  getting  all  of  these  things. 

We  are  not  at  all  concerned  with  growth.  Growth 
would  not  substantially  extend  our  influence  and 
usefulness,  and  would  likely  destroy  our  personality 
and  diminish  our  capabilities. 


We 


'e  are  particularly  concerned  with  people.  We 
think  people  build  institutions,  and  we  think  a  con- 
cern for  people  is  the  first  order  of  the  university's 
purpose.  Our  plans?  We  want  to  invest  what  new 
money  we  can  raise  in  students,  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  professional,  and  in  faculty,  and  in 
books  and  the  other  instruments  of  teaching. 

We  need  to  compete  for  students. 

We  need  to  compete  for  faculty. 

By  doubling  our  endowment  we  can  become  the 
most  outstanding  university  in  the  country.  Why 
should  we  want  to  do  this?  Because  we  can! 

Here  are  our  needs. 

We  need  84  endowed  professorships.  We  now 
have  fewer  than  any  major  private  university  in  the 
country.  In  spite  of  this  Duke  had  gained  an  out- 
standing faculty.  To  move  to  the  national  leadership 
within  our  reach,  we  need  at  least  86  endowed  chairs 


in  Trinity  College,  engineering  and  nursing,  the 
graduate  schools,  the  medical,  law,  business,  forestry 
and  divinity  schools. 

If  it  takes  three-quarters  of  a  million  dollars  to 
endow  one  chair,  you  begin  to  see  what  we  can  do, 
and  you  can  begin  to  see  that  we  are  planning  and 
planning  diligently  to  take  all  the  steps  that  are 
necessary  to  achieve  this  and  the  rest  of  our  goals. 

We  need  financial  aid  for  students.  We  cannot 
become  the  broadly  representative  university  of  to- 
day's society  if  we  price  ourselves  out  of  the  com- 
petition for  the  abler  students.  For  Duke  students  we 
seek  talent,  academic  excellence,  leadership  ability, 
creative  capacity,  and  general  character,  but  these 
traits  are  not  always  accompanied  by  money.  We  need 
ample  endowment  to  provide  support  for  students, 
and  we  need  these  endowed  funds  to  supply  us  the 
needed  annual  income. 

For  grants,  graduate  fellowships,  scholarships, 
and  loan  funds,  sufficient  endowment  could  add  about 
four  million  dollars  a  year  for  these  uses. 

To  enrich  the  experience  of  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dents, to  supply  constant  new  life  and  fresh  ideas,  we 
need  a  new  dimension  we  have  not  been  able  to  pro- 
vide— visiting  scholars  and  professors  in  all  fields.  It 
is  impossible  to  draw  much  from  operating  funds; 
for  this  alone  we  will  need  an  endowment  fund  of 
about  six  million  dollars. 

Our  library  is  outstanding  but  no  library  can 
become  static  and  remain  outstanding  or  even  ade- 
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quate.  Friends  of  the  Library  help,  we  allocate  what 
we  can  from  operating  funds,  and  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment has  been  generous  from  its  discretionary  funds, 
but  we  are  lagging.  Without  diminishing  our  de- 
pendence on  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Friends 
of  the  Library,  we  need  a  permanent  fund  for  library 
acquisition,  and  our  initial  planning  indicates  that  the 
minimum  is  a  fund  of  six  million  dollars. 

The  advancement  of  basic  knowledge  and  re- 
search is  dependent  almost  entirely  on  the  university 
world.  The  hallmark  of  a  truly  significant  university 
is  its  advancement  of  basic  knowledge  through  re- 
search. We  could  have  a  modest  but  significant  pro- 
gram with  an  eight-million-dollar  endowment. 

Unlike  most  development  efforts.  Duke  seeks 
very  little  in  the  way  of  capital  construction.  There 
are  some  essential  needs.  We  do  need  a  student 
union.  We  do  need  a  cancer  center  addition.  We  do 
need  an  endowment  for  permanent  Maintenance 
and  Operation.  For  new  buildings  is  a  sound  business 
policy  of  Duke  University,  but  it  hasn't  always  been 
that  way,  and  we  need  to  go  back  and  catch  up  if  this 
is  not  to  be  a  constant  burden  on  operating  expenses. 
It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  simply  strengthen  even 
these  important  segments  of  the  University.  We 
need  innovative  programs.  We  need  some  flexibility 
in  reaching  out  with  new  ideas  so  that  Duke  in  its 
unique  way  can  contribute  to  the  advance  of  society. 
We  have  much  creative  talent,  we  obtain  many 
special  short  term  grants  from  foundations,  but  we 
miss  too  many  good  opportunities  for  lack  of  funds. 


X  hat  is  the  vision.  An  investment  in  people,  Duke 
people.  Obviously  we  could  use  more  by  adding  to 
these  funds,  but  we  consider  these  amounts  the  mini- 
mum to  achieve  the  role  Duke  is  destined  to  fill. 

I  am  advised  that  fund  drives  should  be  centered 
on  buildings,  something  people  can  see.  I  don't  be- 
lieve it.  Duke  is  saying  that  its  drive  is  going  to  be 
centered  on  people,  and  on  the  concepts  of  leadership, 
creativity,  and  excellence.  That  is  one  way  Duke  is 
different.  I  am  well  aware  that  donors  do  not  want  to 
give  money  that  is  going  to  be  wasted,  that  has  no 
lasting  effect.  That  is  why  before  starting  this  drive, 
Duke  will  make  certain  that  it  is  in  sound  fiscal 
condition,  operating  with  a  balanced  budget,  and 
following  sound  fiscal  policies. 

The  vision  is  permanent  endowment  for  the  sup- 
port of  excellence  in  faculty  and  students.  The  result 
of  your  investment  is  not  only  in  the  character  and 
lives  of  Duke  graduates,  but  in  the  permanence  of  the 
excellence  of  your  University. 

I  think  we  can  achieve  this  for  Duke.  We  need 
your  help. 


The  library  is  a  center  of  study,  research,  and  relaxation  on 
the  campus. 


The  excellent  education  of  its  students  is  Duke's  primary 
concern. 
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E.R.  (Jack)  Latty 


AManC 


"Like  the  veteran  actor,  I  have  always  felt  nervous 
just  before  walking  on  the  stage,"  Elvin  R.  (Jack) 
Latty  confided  the  other  day. 

For  more  than  thirty-five  years,  Latty  has  per- 
formed in  the  classrooms  of  the  Duke  University  Law 
School.  One  day  in  May,  having  turned  seventy,  he 
will  step  off  that  stage  for  the  last  time. 

With  retirement  nearing  for  the  veteran  professor, 
former  dean,  and  nationally  recognized  authority  in 
corporate  law,  the  tributes  have  started  to  come.  In 
November,  the  School's  annual  Law  Alumni  Week- 
end was  highlighted  by  ceremonies  honoring  Latty. 

As  the  occasion  approached,  Latty  reflected  on  his 


In  his  office,  Dean  Latty  looks  over  and  discusses  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Duke  Law  Journal. 


career,  changes  he  has  seen  in  the  law,  his  thoughts 
on  retirement,  and  many  other  things. 

Seated  behind  his  book-lined  desk,  a  familiar  pipe 
in  his  hand,  the  small,  white-haired  man  spoke  in 
carefully  thought-out  phrases,  a  trace  of  Hancock 
County,  Maine,  in  his  voice.  When  he  likened  him- 
self to  a  veteran  actor  who  never  completely  con- 
quered stage  fright,  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  Latty  play- 
ing one  of  those  memorable  Spencer  Tracy  characters 
came  to  mind. 

The  impression  was  heightened  when  he  was 
asked  of  which  of  his  accomplishments  he  was  the 
proudest.  In  a  flash  of  dry  New  England  wit,  he  re- 
plied: "I  stand  on  the  Fifth  Amendment  and  refuse 
to  answer  on  the  grounds  it  might  tend  to  incriminate 
me." 

But  the  accomplishments  have  been  impressive. 
Many  of  them  were  enumerated  by  grateful  profes- 
sors, students,  and  alumni  of  the  law  school  in  1966 
when  Latty  returned  to  full-time  teaching  after  an 
eight  year  stint  as  dean  (nine  years,  counting  an 
earlier  year  as  acting  dean.) 

During  the  Latty  deanship,  a  new  $2-million  law 
school  building  was  constructed  and  dedicated — and 
promptly  dubbed  "the  house  that  Jack  built;"  the 
student  body  was  greatly  enlarged;  the  faculty  was 
expanded  with  the  addition  of  several  noted  teachers 
and  scholars  as  well  as  younger  men  of  promise;  the 
World  Rule  of  Law  Center  was  founded  at  the  law 
school,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Larson  was  plucked  from  the 
White  House  staff  of  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower to  head  it.  The  school's  library  was  upgraded,  as 
were  its  placement,  alumni,  and  publications  pro- 
grams. 

Veteran  observers  of  the  law  school  world  say 
the  school  reached  true  national  prominence  during 
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%  Wisdom,  and  Enthusiasm 


that  period.  For  himself,  Latty  says,  "There  was  a 
special  exhilaration  to  being  dean  at  a  time  when  so 
many  things  were  happening  at  Duke." 

A  twinkle  came  to  his  eye  when  the  conversation 
turned  to  the  subject  of  the  building  project. 

"You  know,"  he  mused,  "Dr.  Hollis  Edens,  the 
president  of  the  University  at  the  time,  claimed  that 
he  was  tricked  by  me  into  endorsing  the  proposal 
for  a  new  building. 

"It  was  not  a  trick  at  all.  It  was  not  my  fault  that  a 
Duke  Chronicle  reporter,  having  heard  some  talk 
about  a  possible  new  law  building,  called  me  at  home, 
wanting  to  know  where  it  would  be  and  how  much  it 
would  cost.  I  replied  to  the  reporter  that  if — and 
mind  you,  I  said  'if — there  would  be  such  a  building 
as  he  was  talking  about,  it  would  be  at  such  and  such 
a  place  and  be  built  for  such  and  such  a  cost. 

"Now,  was  it  my  fault  that  the  Chronicle  reported 
that  a  new  law  building  would  be  built,  whereupon 
President  Edens  received  many  letters  from  law 
alumni  all  across  the  country  endorsing  the  proposal, 
and  saying,  'it  was  about  time'?" 

An  insight  into  the  way  Latty  pursued  the  con- 
struction project,  or  any  other  endeavor,  was  provided 
recently  by  Lee  H.  Henckel,  Jr.,  chief  counsel  for  the 
U.  S.  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  a  1952  Duke  law 
graduate. 

Henckel  noted:  "All  of  us,  of  course,  have 
always  respected  Dean  Latty's  intellect  and  knowl- 
edge, but  perhaps  his  most  important  personality 
trait  that  made  him  one  of  the  great  influences  in  our 
lives  was  his  enthusiasm.  He  always  attacked  any  pro- 
ject with  vigor,  and  I  feel  that  the  successes  realized 
by  some  of  his  students  no  doubt  can  be  attributed  in 
part  to  the  application  of  similar  enthusiasm  to  the 
practice  of  law." 


In  the  classroom,  Professor  Latty  is  both  an  educator  and  a 
showman. 
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Dean  Latty  shares  his  experiences  with  his  students. 


As  Latty  sees  it.  it  has  been  a  case  of  keeping  up 
with  the  students  and  staying  abreast  of  the  law. 

"The  greatest  change  in  the  law  has  been  the  rate 
of  change,"  he  observed.  "It  is  getting  so  that  a  pro- 
fessor has  to  teach  smaller  and  smaller  areas  of  law 
in  order  to  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

"I've  seen  it  in  corporate  law,  but  changes  have 
been  just  as  drastic  in  other  areas — constitutional 
law,  criminal  law,  particularly  criminal  procedure. 

"One  could  say  that  many  courses  being  taught  in 
law  school  today  were  not  taught  at  all  twenty  years 
ago,  ten  years  ago,  or  perhaps  even  last  year.  It  is  like 
the  difference  between  Lindbergh's  flying  machine 
and  the  B-52  bomber." 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  entering  law  student, 
some  of  this  change,  Latty  said,  has  meant  that  "he 
is  much  more  likely  to  find  a  career  in  the  public 
domain  than  he  would  have  twenty-five  years  ago. 

"It  is  a  growing  field,  with  careers  in  government 
service,  legal  services  for  the  poor,  research,  and 
activities  comparable  to  those  of  (consumer  activist) 
Ralph  Nader  and  his  associates. 

"More  students  than  ever  are  becoming  interested 
in  this  sort  of  thing,"  he  said.  "But  in  this  school,  at 
least,  most  are  still  going  into  private  practice." 

Wouldn't  Latty,  he  was  asked,  be  a  much  wealth- 
ier man  if  he  had  followed  a  private  practice  in  corpo- 
rate law? 

"I  think  I  have  had  a  better  life  this  way,  with 
more  time  to  do  what  I  like  to  do  with  law,  under  less 
pressure."  he  replied. 


"However,"  he  added,  "I  would  like  to  say  there 
is  one  misapprehension  that  people  in  the  business 
world  have  about  college  pressures,  including  law 
professors.  I  mean  the  idea  that  there  really  is  no  I 
pressure — that  you  merely  walk  into  the  classroom 
and  start  talking  off  the  top  of  your  head. 

"In  law,  I  must  say,  it  is  utterly  different.  I 
have  always  spent  many  hours  preparing  to  meet  the 
class  and,  like  the  veteran  actor,  I  have  always  felt 
nervous  just  before  walking  on  the  stage. 

"You  know,"  he  went  on,  "our  system  of  law  en- 
courages students  to  challenge  everything  they  see  in 
print,  particularly  the  exposition  of  the  reasons  given 
on  whatever  the  proposition  is.  So  the  student  soon 
learns  to  question  what  he  hears  from  the  professor, 
just  as  much  as  what  he  reads  in  print. 

"Further,  I  have  learned  that  no  matter  how 
much  I  may  have  thought  upon  even  a  very  narrow 
topic,  I  find,  time  and  time  again,  that  some  student 
will  bring  up  something  that  I  had  never  thought  of 
before." 

In  North  Carolina  bar  circles,  Latty  also  is  known 
as  the  chief  author  of  the  current  corporation  law 
statutes  of  the  state,  drafted  and  enacted  in  the  1950s. 

"There  was  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  lawyers,  particularly  in  Charlotte,  with  the 
out-of-date  North  Carolina  corporation  laws,"  he  re- 
called. "The  N.  C.  General  Statutes  Commission 
undertook  the  task  of  rewriting  the  laws,  and  I  was 
chairman  of  the  drafting  committee. 

"Certain  features  of  the  law  have  been  copied  in 
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.And  with  his  colleagues  at  the  law  school. 


other  states.  The  corporation  law  field  is  moving  so 
fast,  though,  that  our  North  Carolina  law  today  may 
not  adequately  reflect  current  needs  and  practices, 
even  though  it  has  been  kept  acceptably  up-to-date 
through  successive  amendments." 

In  Laity's  office,  near  a  painting  by  Mrs.  Latty, 
an  artist  of  note  in  this  area,  is  a  photograph  showing 
the  former  dean  with  President  Nixon.  It  was  taken 
several  years  ago  when  Nixon  attended  a  class  re- 
union at  the  Law  School. 

Latty  arrived  at  Duke  to  teach  in  1937  just  a  few 
months  after  the  young  Richard  Nixon  had  left  with 
his  law  diploma.  But,  as  Latty  put  it,  "there  have 
been  a  number  of  occasions  since  he  graduated  that 
we  ran  into  each  other. 

"The  President  is  a  very  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  the  Duke  Law  School  and  is  proud  of  the  school's 
image,"  he  noted.  Although  Latty  has  been  on  some 
of  Nixon's  campaign  committees,  he  said:  "I  haven't 
done  much  of  anything.  .  .  I'm  not  much  of  a  poli- 
tician, I'm  afraid." 

One  thing  he  has  been,  said  the  IRS'  Henckel,  is 
a  boon  to  the  pipe  manufacturers  of  the  world. 

"When  I  was  a  student  in  Dean  Latty's  classes," 
Henckel  recalled,  "you  could  accurately  gauge  your 
performance  when  you  were  reciting  by  the  number 
of  puffs  per  second  that  he  took  on  his  pipe. 

"Five  puffs  per  second  indicated  straight-A  per- 
formance; and,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  were  to  lay  his 
pipe  on  the  desk,  we  knew  that  we  had  flunked  out 
for  the  day. 


"I  would  credit  Dean  Latty  with  the  conversion  to 
pipe  smokers  of  most  of  us  who  went  to  Duke  Law 
School  in  those  days.  We  all  figured  that  one  pipe 
smoker  might  love  another,  so  to  take  no  chances  on 
our  grades,  we  all  purchased  pipes.  .  ." 

Now  working  closely  with  another  "confirmed 
pipesmoker,"  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George 
Shultz.  Henckel  feels  his  law  school  experience  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead.  "I  regularly  take  my  pipe  and 
pouch  along  with  me  to  my  conference  at  Main  Trea- 
sury," he  confided. 

Latty  chuckles  fondly  at  such  reminiscences  from 
former  students.  But  he  approaches  retirement  the 
same  way  he  tackles  any  new  venture — with  enthu- 
siasm. 

"I'm  looking  forward  to  it."  he  said,  "I  would  like 
to  go  abroad  for  awhile.  I'  would  also  like  to  read  up 
on  a  great  deal  of  literature  I  haven't  had  time  for, 
particularly  the  classics  in  English  and  other 
languages." 

That  should  be  quite  a  project,  too,  since  he  is 
fluent  in  several  languages. 


Jack  Childs,  the  author  of  the  above  article,  is  a 
1958  graduate  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
and  has  been  with  The  Duke  University  News 
Bureau  since  1971.  On  January  8  he  left  Duke  to 
assume  a  new  position  as  Press  Secretary  to  North 
Carolina  Governor  Jim  Holshouser. 
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A  Yibute  lb  William  Blackburn 


Dr.  William  Maxwell  Blackburn,  professor 
emeritus  of  English  and  mentor  to  many  of  Duke's 
young  writers  over  the  years,  died  at  Duke  Hospital 
on  December  9,  1972.  The  words  on  the  following 
page  were  spoken  by  James  Applewhite,  one  of  Dr. 
Blackburn's  former  students  and  himself  a  professor 


of  English  at  Duke,  at  a  memorial  service  held 
in  the  Duke  Chapel.  Several  of  Dr.  Blackburn's 
other  former  students  and  colleagues  eulogized 
their  friend  and  teacher,  among  them  William 
Styron,  Reynolds  Price,  Fred  Chappell,  Wallace 
Kaufmann,  and  Oliver  Ferguson. 
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I  thought  of  William  Blackburn  often  under  the 
image  of  an  explorer.  Man  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, teacher  of  Donne,  Browne,  and  Vaughan.  he 

;  had  the  hardihood  of  that  time's  discoverers  of  new 
shores.  The  son  of  missionaries,  born  in  Persia,  he 
was  himself  a  great  traveler.  He  sent  us  postcards 
from  England  or  Greece.  I'm  sure  we  all  treasure  in 

;  recollection  the  photograph  of  him  riding  on  a  mule, 
captured  in  mid-pilgrimage,  to  what  holy  land  I  do  - 

I  not  remember.  Teaching  us  Conrad's  Heart  of 
Darkness,  his  voice  held  Marlowe's  authenticity.  He 
led  us  on  the  trek  to  the  interiors  of  ourselves. 


We 


e  each  had,  also,  our  "other  night"  to  hear  of 
Vaughan's  ring  of  eternity,  "all  calm  as  it  was  bright," 
perhaps  in  his  rooms,  with  Mozart  and  whiskey.  We 
came  to  him  lost  in  America's  south;  we  found  in  his 
life,  in  his  words  from  a  time  of  spiritual  home,  a 
map  to  our  lives.  In  reading  this  poem  of  John 
Donne's,  I  imagine  him  even  yet  as  going  on  before, 
traveler  in  an  undiscovered  country.  Even  at  this 
distance  I  discern  his  stature,  his  frame  as  always  of 
a  surprising  amplitude,  forging  for  us  a  pattern  of 
manhood  and  knowledge,  our  father  broadshouldered 
in  wisdom  and  love.  James  Applewhite 


Hymne  to  Cod  my  God,  in  my  sickness 

Since  I  am  comming  to  that  Holy  roome, 

Where,  with  thy  Quire  of  Saints  for  evermore, 

I  shall  be  made  thy  Musique;  As  I  come 
I  tune  the  Instrument  here  at  the  dore, 
And  what  I  must  doe  then,  thinke  now  before. 

Whilst  my  Physitians  by  their  love  are  growne 
Cosmographers,  and  I  their  Mapp,  who  lie 

Flat  on  this  bed,  that  by  them  may  be  showne 
That  this  is  my  South-west  discoverie 
Per  fretum  febris,  by  these  streights  to  die, 

I  joy,  that  in  these  straits,  I  see  my  West; 

For,  though  theire  currants  yeeld  returne  to  none, 
What  shall  my  West  hurt  me?  As  West  and  East 

In  all  flatt  Maps  (and  I  am  one)  are  one, 

So  death  doth  touch  the  Resurrection. 

Is  the  Pacifique  Sea  my  home?  Or  are 
The  Easterne  riches?  Is  Jerusalem! 

Anyan,  and  Magellan,  and  Cibraltare, 

All  streights,  and  none  but  streights,  are  wayes  to  them, 
Whether  where  Japhet  dwelt,  or  Cham,  or  Sem. 

We  thinke  that  Paradise  and  Calvarie, 

Christs  Crosse,  and  Adams  tree,  stood  in  one  place; 

Looke  Lord,  and  finde  both  Adams  met  in  me; 
As  the  first  Adams  sweat  surrounds  my  face, 
May  the  last  Adams  blood  my  soule  embrace. 

So,  in  his  purple  wrapp'd  receive  mee  Lord, 

By  these  his  thornes  give  me  his  other  Crowne; 

And  as  to  others  soules  I  preach'd  thy  word, 
Be  this  my  Text,  my  Sermon  to  mine  owne, 
Therfore  that  he  may  raise  the  Lord  throws  down. 
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Sketches  for  a  Memoir 

by  William  B  lackburn 


At  the  death  of  William  Blackburn  on  December 
9th,  1972,  it  may  have  been  borne  in  upon  many  of 
his  former  students  how  ephemeral  the  career  of  a 
great  teacher  is  certain  to  be.  Memories,  vivid  or 
vague,  survive  while  students  survive;  and  there  is 
always  the  hope  that  a  body  of  wisdom,  generosity, 
and  hope-in-the-face-of-odds  will  become  a  portion 
of  the  message  transmitted  by  those  same  students 
to  their  children  -  and  by  them  to  theirs.  But  the 
specifics  of  verbal  eloquence  and  wit,  of  intellectual 
and  physical  charm  and  power  (all  famously  present 
in  Blackburn's  forty-odd  years  of  classes)  flee  with 
alarming  speed.  In  a  century  when  the  work  of  great 
actors,  musicians,  even  politicians,  is  preserved  in 
something  like  its  entirety  on  film  and  tape,  the  great 
teacher  remains  the  only  performer  whose  per- 
formance is  lost. 

The  following  sketches  for  a  memoir,  found  in 
Blackburn's  papers  (apparently  written  in  1948, 
never  revised  by  him,  and  printed  here  with  only 
three  short  deletions),  offer  not  only  valuable  infor- 
mation about  a  life  as  important  as  any  in  the  history 
of  the  University  faculty  but,  more  happily,  real 
glimpses  of  the  warmth,  the  genuine  diffidence  yoked 
to  genuine  pride,  the  formidable  eloquence  in  the 
service  of  plain  devotion,  which  were  the  chief  con- 
stituents of  his  magic  as  teacher,  friend,  and  col- 
league and  which  are  likely  to  become  his  enduring 
gift  to  all  who  knew  and  learned  from  him. 

Reynolds  Price 
15  February  1973 
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'ne  of  the  books  I  wish  I  had  written  is  Ben  Robert- 
son's Red  Hills  and  Cotton,  a  loving  evocation  of  life 
in  Piedmont  South  Carolina.  I  spent  my  boyhood  in 


Seneca,  a  small  town  on  the  main  line  of  the  Southern 
Railway,  between  Greenville  and  Atlanta.  Seneca 
is  at  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  I  went  back 
there  about  ten  years  ago.  When  I  saw  the  con- 
tour of  the  hills,  I  realized  I  had  returned  home. 

On  that  visit  I  was  astonished  at  how  things  and 
events  and  people,  long  since,  apparently,  forgotten, 
flooded  my  memory: 

— The  family  of  Charlestonians  up  the  street  who 
taught  me  that  all  South  Carolina  is  divided  into  two 
parts:  (1)    Charleston   and   (2)   the   unfortunate   re-i 
mainder  of  it. 

— The  first  automobile  I  ever  saw,  a  Maxwell 
("Get  Out  And  Get  Under"),  owned  and  operated, 
much  to  the  astonishment  of  the  population,  by  the 
enterprising  dentist,  who  lived  just  down  the  street 
from  us. 

— My  first  fight  in  the  woods  behind  the  school- 
house  and  making  up  afterwards  with  my  erstwhile 
enemy  by  giving  him  a  pocketknife — just  to  make 
everything  square. 

— My  visit  with  other  boys  to  the  town  calaboose, 
where  the  local  prisoner,  furious  at  our  intruding  on 
his  privacy,  dashed  water  at  us  through  the  iron  bars 
above  the  door. 

— The  Sunday  afternoon  reader  sessions  in  the 
family,  when  Mother  read  the  Bible  to  us  and  the 
Youth's  Companion  or,  sometimes  Bunyans  Pilgrim's 
Progress.  This  last  book,  a  sure  means  of  conjuring 
up  visions  of  Old  Nick  himself,  as  soon  as  it  got  dark. 

— Hayrides  on  summer  nights  to  the  deserted 
railway  tunnel  above  Walhalla,  singing  all  the  way . 

— Feeling  noble  the  night  when  John  Cary  and  I 
brought  Julian  Holloway,  who  had  been  bitten  by  a 
snake  while  we  were  on  a  camping  trip,  to  a  doctor  ! 
in  John's  donkey  cart. 

— Hearing    my   father  taking   the   tenor  part   in 
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"Lead,  Kindly  Light"  at  Gus  Tribble's  funeral  and 
wondering  about  death  and  of  how  Gus  had  met  it, 
driving  his  taxi  on  a  lonely  road. 

— Fabulous  tales  of  Train  No.  97,  the  crack  mail 
train,  Atlanta  to  New  York,  and  sometimes  hearing 
it  at  midnight  blow  for  the  crossing.  "She  was  going 
down  grade,  making  ninety  miles  an  hour.'" 

— The  summer  visits  of  Grandmother  Malvina 
Waring,  from  Columbia.  The  climax  of  the  visit,  an 
annual  pilgrimage  in  a  hack,  to  Clemson  College, 
nine  miles  away.  Our  admiration  for  Fort  Hill,  the 
old  home  of  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  Mother's  constant 
reminder:  "Now,  Billy,  you  must  always  remember 
that  your  great-great  grandmother  was  the  sister  of 
John  C.  Calhoun's  mother."  I  never  got  the  family 
connection,  but  I  think  I  know  what  she  meant. 

The  grand  event  of  the  year  was  the  family  trek  at 
Christmas  to  Columbia — a  distance  of  120  miles, 
covered  in  about  seven  hours  in  a  train  as  picturesque 
as  it  was  slow.  There  in  the  big  house  on  Laurel 
Street  the  clan  would  foregather:  Grandfather  War- 
ing, a  great  hulking  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  white 
beard  and  a  twinkle  in  his  blue  eyes  and  a  genius 
for  guessing  when  exactly  children  wanted  stick 
candy;  Aunt  Bessie,  who  ran  the  house  with  quiet 
efficiency  and  great  good  humor:  her  husband. 
Uncle  Fitz,  with  his  laughter  and  sarcastic  wit;  Uncle 
George  Waring,  boisterous  and  great-hearted,  who 
used  to  take  us  four  children  to  the  shoe  store  and 
have  us  shod  for  the  year — as  a  gesture  of  good  will 
towards  a  poorly  paid  profession;  and,  of  course, 
there  was  Grandmother,  who,  though  going  blind, 
had  an  infectious  cheerfulness  and  an  amazing  knowl- 
edge of  the  heart,  particularly  of  the  young  heart. 
Up  to  the  time  when  she  went  completely  blind  from 
cataracts,  she  would  play  on  the  piano  daily  and  sing 
the  old  songs.  She  wrote  poems  and  novels.  Her  last 
novel,  a  story  of  Reconstruction,  was  published  when 
she  was  well  over  eighty.  To  me,  she  was  the  per- 
sonification of  courage,  and  I  owe  to  her  precept  and 
example  more  than  I  can  say. 

She  would  tell  us  stories  of  the  Civil  War:  of 
Sherman's  march  to  the  sea  and  of  the  burning  of 
Columbia;  of  her  marriage  to  Major  William  Gist, 
son  of  the  "States-Rights"  Governor  of  South  Caro- 
lina; and  of  how,  one  day  while  she  was  taking  a 
walk  on  the  Gist  plantation,  a  little  Negro  girl  ran  up 
to  tell  her  that  her  husband  had  fallen  at  Chica- 
mauga:  "Miss  Mallie,  Mistah  William — he  done 
dead,  done  dead." 

Then  she  would  tell  how.  after  her  loss  of  the  ma- 
jor, she  went  to  Richmond  and  there  signed  bank- 
notes in  the  Confederate  Treasury.  Among  my  most 
priceless  sentimental  possessions  are  some  notes 
signed  in  a  clear,  bold  hand,  "M.  Gist." 


Grandmother  had  a  way  of  encouraging  her 
grandchildren  to  try  their  mettle,  and  my  brother 
George  and  I  began  early  the  game  of  making  a  shin- 
ing penny  when  we  could.  We  used  to  meet  Train 
No.  38,  the  Crescent  Limited,  at  Seneca,  and  sell 
baskets  of  figs  to  the,  presumably,  rich  Yankees  on 
their  way  south.  We  sold  newspapers.  And  one  sum- 
mer we  went  to  Akron,  Ohio,  to  work  in  the  Good- 
year Tire  factory.  I  never  quite  learned  the  art  of  mak- 
ing cord  tires,  and  I  have  often  wondered  how  many 
blow-outs  I  have  been  the  unwitting  cause  of. 

I  came  along  before  the  Fuller  Brush  Man  en- 
tered into  his  present  fame,  but  in  my  time  I  have 
sold  brooms  in  a  house-to-house  canvas.  And  once, 
the  year  before  I  went  to  college,  I  dispensed  "The 
Knowledge  Book"  wherever  I  could  find  innocent 
takers  in  Orange  County,  Virginia.  There's  nothing 
quite  like  a  house-to-house  canvas  to  learn  both  the 
hardheartedness — and  the  kindness — of  the  world.  Or 
to  learn  that  one  is  not  cut  out  to  be  a  salesman. 

It  was  Grandmother  who  sent  me  to  college.  I 
attended  Furman  University,  Greenville,  S.  C  dur- 
ing the  years  1917-1921. 

Soon  after  the  beginning  of  my  sophomore  year, 
the  Student  Army  Training  Corps  was  organized.  I 
found  myself  corporal  of  the  first  squad,  working 
under  the  critical  eyes  of  some  of  my  friends  who  had 
been  to  Plattsburg  and  had  there  learned  the  art  and 
toughness  of  being  sergeants.  The  fact  that  our  com- 
manding officer  was  a  composer  and  had  written  the 
then  popular  marching  song — "It's  Not  the  Pack 
That  You  Carry  On  Your  Back  ...  It's  The  Last 
Long  Mile" — did  not  make  soldiering  any  the  more 
palatable  for  me.  When  I  was  just  about  ready  to  be 
sent  to  an  artillery  O.  T.  C,  the  war  obligingly 
came  to  an  end  one  November  night. 

I  was  definitely  not  a  soldier;  nor  was  I  an  athlete. 
I  did,  however,  contribute  my  enthusiasm  and 
lungs  to  the  cheering  section  on  Saturday  after- 
noons. What  with  this  contribution  of  wild  frenzy 
and  what  with  smoking  black  cigars,  which  some- 
how seemed  appropriate  to  the  occasion,  I  remember 
thinking  that  football,  even  for  spectators,  is  stren- 
uous fun. 

In  those  days  the  college  literary  society  was  a 
powerful  organization  on  the  campus,  particularly 
in  the  South.  I  had  begun  my  oratorical  career  back 
in  Seneca,  winning  a  medal  for  reciting,  with  gran- 
diose gestures,  "The  Georgia  Volunteer."  I  carried 
on  these  adventures  in  spell-binding  in  high  school 
and  college.  Medals  shown  on  request.  With  the 
general  decline  of  Southern  oratory  (over  which  de- 
cline I  have  no  regrets),  I  seem  to  have  lost  faith  in 
the  business  of  emoting  in  public.  I  have  few  regrets, 
but  I  could  wish  that  I  had  belonged  to  some  dramatic 
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group  in  college.  It  was  not  until  I  joined  a  play- 
reading  group  in  Durham  that  I  realized  for  the  first 
time,  as  a  good  many  of  my  colleagues  have  also 
done,  the  joy  of  trying  to  act  out  a  part.  But  there 
was  no  dramatic  group  in  the  Furman  of  my  day. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  did  have  an  excellent  glee 
club,  of  which  I  was  a  member  for  four  years. 

I  wrote  for  the  college  newspaper  and  for  the 
literary  magazine. 

My  teachers  at  Furman  I  remember  with  affec-' 
tion,  even  those  who  despaired  of  my  abilities  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics.  I  have  space,  however, 
to  mention  but  one  of  them — Robert  Norman  Daniel. 
It  was  he  who  awakened  my  interest  in  English  litera- 
ture. He  awakened  it  by  reading  poetry  as  if  it  has 
life  in  it. 

My  parents  had  hoped  that  I  should  follow  the 
family  tradition  and  become  a  minister.  My  father 
was  one;  my  paternal  grandfather  had  been  in  his 
day  a  distinguished  church  historian  and  college 
president.  I  had  been  brought  up  on  the  Bible.  The 
ignorance  of  this  wonderful  book  among  present- 
day  undergraduates  is  appalling — a  few  years  ago  I 
was  shocked  to  read  in  a  sophomore  quiz  a  reference 
to  the  best-known  fact  in  Christianity  as  "the  re- 
ligious angle." 

But  English  poetry  and,  perhaps  the  more  worldly 
wisdom  of  my  grandmother — together  with  my  dis- 
taste for  the  role  of  being  a  preacher's  son — turned 
me  towards  a  more  secular  career. 

I  drifted  into  teaching.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  win 
a  University  Scholarship  in  the  Graduate  School  at 
Yale  and,  after  that  year,  I  got  a  job  as  an  instructor 
of  freshman  English  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology,  Pittsburgh.  That  settled  it. 

The  year  I  was  at  Carnegie  Tech,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  win  a  Rhodes  Scholarship  from  South 
Carolina. 

The  summer  of  1923  found  me  in  Marburg-an- 
der-Lahn  in  Germany.  Since  Furman  at  that  time 
was  not  on  the  list  of  colleges  approved  by  Oxford,  I 
was  required  to  pass  a  preliminary  examination,  part 
of  which  were  some  "set"  books  in  German,  Goethe's 
Faust  and  Lessing's  Laokoon.  One  of  my  reasons  for 
going  to  Germany  before  taking  up  residence  at  Ox- 
ford was  to  gain  facility  in  the  language  and  to  "et 
up"  those  two  very  difficult  books. 

The  great  inflation,  by  which  the  German  Gov- 
ernment wiped  out  the  national  debt,  was  galloping 
apace  that  summer.  When  I  landed  in  Hamburg  in 
July,  I  received  238,000  marks  for  a  dollar;  when  I 
left  for  Oxford  in  October,  the  mark  stood  at  well 
over  two  million  to  the  dollar. 

That  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  suffering  of  the 
German  people  that  summer.  In  the  quiet  university 


town  of  Marburg,  bankers  were  hard  pressed  even 
to  keep  count  of  the  money  in  their  tills:  some  uni- 
versity professors,  never  highly  paid  in  Germany,  as 
elsewhere,  committed  suicide  in  despair;  Communists  j 
burned  hayricks  in  fields  outside  of  the  town.  I  was  I 
the  only  person  in  the  place  who  could  afford  to  eat 
in  the  best  hotel.  Many  a  night  I  sat  down,  the  only  j 
person  in  the  dining  room,  to  a  steak  dinner,  hoping 
I  would  not  be  shot  by  some  hungry  German  out  of 
sheer    envy.    And    walking    home    down    the   dark 
streets,  with  police  dogs  barking  from  almost  every  ' 
yard,  did  not  lessen  my  feeling  of  guilt  over  being 
well-fed. 

The  family  with  whom  I  lived  had  invested  a 
small  fortune  of  15,000  gold  marks  in  an  apartment 
house  before  the  war;  the  income  from  their  rentals 
would  not  pay  for  repairing  a  pair  of  shoes — so 
fantastic  was  the  rise  in  prices.  They  lived  on  the  dol- 
lar a  week  I  gave  them  for  a  room — four  of  them. 

I  had  breakfast  with  the  family.  It  was  a  painful 
ordeal  to  see  them  wash  down  their  black  bread  with 
acorn  coffee  while  I  enjoyed  real  coffee,  jam,  rolls, 
and  an  egg.  One  day  my  landlord,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  asked  me  whether  I  would  mind  his  doubling 
the  rent  on  my  room.  I  had  to  admit  it  was  only  fair. 

No  doubt  conditions  in  Germany  since  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  are  infinitely  worse,  but  I  must 
stick  to  what  I  know. 

I  spent  four  months  in  inflation-ridden  Germany 
on  about  $75.  That  left  me  with  enough  to  get  me  to 
Oxford. 

I  thought  so  until  I  reached  Harwich  one  cold 
October  morning,  just  at  dawn.  After  sending  my 
luggage  on  to  London  and  Oxford,  I  failed  to  pass 
the  inspection  given  me  by  an  immigration  official. 
All  went  well  until  he  asked  me  how  much  money  I 
had.  "Two  pounds,"  I  said.  "But  that  isn't  enough  to 
spend  the  night  in  England."  Yes,  but  I  was  going 
straight  up  to  Oxford  and  there,  what  with  money 
from  Grandmother  and  from  the  Scholarship,  I'd  be 
sitting  pretty.  But  the  immigration  official  thought 
I'd  better  sit  on  the  boat  for  a  while  with  the  other 
undesirable  aliens.  And  there  I  sat,  almost  for  the 
whole  day,  not  liking  my  introduction  to  England  at 
all. 

Mid-morning,  I  telegraphed  to  the  dean  of  my 
Oxford  college,  asking  him  please  to  certify  that  I 
was  duly  registered  at  the  college.  I  received  an 
amusing  reply,  "Yes,  full  term  begins  on  Thursday." 

In  the  late  afternoon  a  telegram  from  the  Rhodes 
Trustees  arrived,  asking  the  immigration  officials 
to  release  me.  A  professor  from  the  University  of 
London  with  whom  I  had  talked  the  day  before  as  our 
train  came  through  the  Low  Countries — and  who  had 
learned  of  my  plight — had  been  around  to  the  Rhodes 
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office  in  London. 

When  I  conferred  with  the  registrar  of  my  col- 
lege, I  learned  to  my  amazement  that  the  "set"  books 
in  German  had  been  changed  that  summer.  I  should 
have  to  get  up  others  for  the  examination. 

I  had  been  told  by  the  immigration  people  to  re- 
port to  the  Oxford  police  once  a  week — an  order  I 
failed  to  take  seriously.  After  I  had  been  in  Oxford 
a  fortnight  or  so  my  college  scout  (or  servant)  came 
to  my  rooms  to  inform  me  of  the  presence  of  two., 
bobbies  at  the  college  gate,  waiting  to  escort  me  to 
police  headquarters.  After  that  session  I  had  more 
respect  for  His  Majesty's  government  and  reported 
on  schedule — until  finally  I  got  my  name  off  the 
black  list  at  the  Home  Office.  It  seems  that  I  had 
been  suspected  of  being  a  bricklayer  just  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  in  England  was  severe  and 
when  the  government  was  making  every  effort  to 
keep  foreign  labor  from  competing  on  the  English 
market. 

I  look  back  upon  my  three  years  at  Oxford  as 
being  the  happiest  college  years  possible.  It  is  a  city 
of  infinite  charm:  the  college  quadrangles  and  gar- 
dens, the  walks  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  book- 
shops and  the  innumerable  bells  ringing  on  Sunday 
morning.  I  tried  to  make  an  athlete  of  myself  by  row- 
ing on  one  of  the  college  boats  but  lacked  the  sense 
of  coordination  required  by  the  coach,  a  70-year 
oldster  who  had  the  utmost  contempt  for  anybody 
given  to  "catching  a  crab"  with  his  oar.  What  I  am 
most  grateful  to  Oxford  for  is  the  opportunity  I  had 
there  to  read.  When  I  wrote  the  comprehensive 
examination  in  English  language  and  literature,  I 
won  a  Second  Class  Honours.  Only  three  Americans 
in  the  history  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  have  won 
"Firsts"  in  English — a  fact  which  has  consoled  me 
over  my  "Second,"  as  it  has  many  others. 

One  of  the  South  Carolina  towns  I  lived  in  (after 
Seneca)  was  Greer.  There  I  had  known  William 
Preston  Few  II,  a  nephew  and  namesake  of  President 
Few  of  Duke  University.  Remembering  that  name 
(and  sharing  with  President  Few,  although  the  fact 
was  not  known  to  him,  a  hometown),  I  wrote  to  ask 
whether  he  had  a  job  for  me.  He  did. 

When  I  arrived  at  Duke  in  the  late  summer  of 
1926  and  called  on  President  Few,  he  took  me  out  to 
the  plateau  where  the  West  Campus  now  is:  "Let 
me  show  you  where  we're  going  to  build  the  Oxford 
of  the  South."  Several  years  later  when  the  buildings 
were  completed,  I  wrote,  at  President  Few's  re- 
quest, a  booklet  on  The  Architecture  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. I  tried  to  do  what  E.  G.  Lamborn  had  done 
in  The  Story  of  Architecture  in  Oxford  Stone.  (The 
booklet  used  to  be  available  to  visitors  at  the  Chapel 
but  is  now,  I  believe,  out  of  print,  except  in  the  de 


luxe  edition.) 

The  early  days  at  Duke  were  stirring.  One  had  a 
feeling  that  great  things  were  going  on:  a  spur  of  the 
railroad  ran  up  what  is  now  the  East  Campus:  some 
buildings  were  being  torn  down,  others  were  going 
up.  One  could  hear  steam  shovels  working  night  and 
day,  carving  out  the  stadium.  Professor  Boyd  of  the 
history  department  was  scouring  the  countryside  for 
materials  relating  to  Southern  history  and  culture — 
the  beginning  of  what  is  now  considered  perhaps  the 
finest  university  library  in  the  South. 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  complained  of  his  experi- 
ence as  a  teacher  that  it  was  dull  and  unvaried — 
"One  day  contains  the  whole  of  my  life."  I  must  con- 
fess I  haven't  found  it  so.  English  literature  is  so 
rich  in  connotation  that,  even  in  handling  the  old 
assignments,  I  see  something  new  and,  to  me, 
wonderful  every  year.  Nor  are  the  students  all  alike 
but.  on  the  contrary,  as  varied  as  human  nature  it- 
self. The  ones  I  admire  most  are  those  who  come 
to  college  badly  prepared  but  are  willing  to  put  up  a 
fight  to  get  an  education.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a 
plea  for  poor  preparation. 

I  teach  a  section  of  English  55,  the  sophomore 
survey  in  English  literature:  a  junior-senior  course  in 
Elizabethan  and  Seventeenth  Century  literature;  a 
junior-senior  course  in  Elizabethan  and  Seventeenth 
Century  literature  (English  143),  and  two  courses  in 
advanced  composition  (English  103,  109).  I  enjoy 
tham  all.  Though  the  material  is  different,  my  pur- 
pose in  all  is  the  same,  namely,  to  help  the  student 
to  discover  his  powers. 

I  deplore  the  use  of  the  blessed  phrase,  "creative 
writing."  It's  too  high  hat,  for  one  thing.  I  much  pre- 
fer the  more  modest  word,  composition.  It  is  not  only 
the  more  sincere  word  but  also  the  more  truthful,  for 
it  implies  a  study  of  design  in  writing.  Thus  the  ideal 
course  in  composition  should  be  connected  with  the 
idea  of  the  liberal  arts  college — the  idea  of  reading. 
All  my  most  successful  students  in  composition  have 
been  instinctively  enthusiastic  readers  of  books. 
The  commonest  error  among  undergraduate  writers 
is  the  fallacy  that  they  can  write  in  a  vacuum.  We 
should  remember  Jane  Austen's  regret,  to  wit,  that 
she  wished  she  had  written  less  and  read  more  at  the 
age  of  sixteen! 

The  purpose  of  a  course  in  composition  should 
be,  in  a  word,  critical,  rather  than  "creative."  I  must 
say  I  am  content  with  students  who,  by  trying  to  see 
the  craft  of  writing  from  the  inside,  have  come  to 
recognize  a  little  more  clearly  a  good  book  when  they 
see  one. 

This  is  not  to  say,  of  course,  that  I  do  not  enter- 
tain high  hopes  for  some  of  my  former  pupils  as 
writers. 
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Richard  M.  Nixon  LL.B.  '37  began 
his  second  term  in  the  White  House 
in  January. 


Inaugural  Address 

January  20, 1973 


R, 


Jchard  M.  Nixon,  who  graduated  from  Duke  Law 
School  in  1937,  became  the  37th  President  of  the 
United  States,  elected  first  in  1968  and  re-elected  in 
1972.  His  election  climaxed  a  political  career  that  has 
included  terms  in  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  Throughout  his  career, 
within  the  limits  of  its  great  demands,  he  has  been 
steadfast  and  active  in  his  attachment  to  Duke  and 
particularly  expressive  of  his  devotion  to  Duke  Law 
School,  for  his  classmates  have  remained  among 
his  closest  friends.  It  is,  therefore,  in  recognition  of 
one  of  Duke  University's  most  distinguished  alumni 
that  this  issue  of  the  Register  bears  on  its  cover  a 
photograph  of  his  inauguration  and,  following,  the 
text  of  his  inaugural  address. 

*  *  * 
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Mr.  Vice  President.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Senator  Cook,  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  and  my  fellow 
citizens  of  this  great  and  good  country  we  share  to- 
gether. 

When  we  met  here  four  years  ago,  America  was 
bleak  in  spirit,  depressed  by  the  prospect  of  seem- 
ingly endless  war  abroad  and  of  destructive  conflict 
at  home. 

As  we  meet  here  today,  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  a  new  era  of  peace  in  the  world. 

The  central  question  before  us  is:  How  shall  we 
use  that  peace? 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  era  we  are  about  to  enter 
will  not  be  what  other  post-war  periods  have  so  often 
been:  a  time  of  retreat  and  isolation  that  leads  to 
stagnation  at  home  and  invites  new  danger  abroad . 

Let  us  resolve  that  this  will  be  what  it  can  become: 
a  time  of  great  responsibilities  greatly  borne,  in  which 
we  renew  the  spirit  and  the  promise  of  America  as  we 
enter  our  third  century  as  a  Nation. 

This  past  year  saw  far-reaching  results  from  our 
new  policies  for  peace.  By  continuing  to  revitalize 
our  traditional  friendships,  and  by  our  missions  to 
Peking  and  to  Moscow,  we  were  able  to  establish  the 
base  for  a  new  and  more  durable  pattern  of  relation- 
ships among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Because  of 
America's  bold  initiatives,  1972  will  be  long  remem- 
bered as  the  year  of  the  greatest  progress  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II  toward  a  lasting  peace  in  the 
world. 

The  peace  we  seek  in  the  world  is  not  the 
flimsy  peace  which  is  merely  an  interlude  between 
wars,  but  a  peace  which  can  endure  for  generations 
to  come. 

It  is  important  that  we  understand  both  the 
necessity  and  the  limitations  of  America's  role  in 
maintaining  that  peace. 

Unless  we  in  America  work  to  preserve  freedom, 
there  will  be  no  freedom. 

America's  New  Role  In  The  World 

But  let  us  clearly  understand  the  new  nature  of 
America's  role,  as  a  result  of  the  new  policies  we 
have  adopted  over  these  past  four  years. 

We  shall  respect  our  treaty  commitments. 

We  shall  support  vigorously  the  principle  that  no 
country  has  the  right  to  impose  its  will  on  rule  on 
another  by  force. 

We  shall  continue,  in  this  era  of  negotiation,  to 
work  for  the  limitation  of  nuclear  arms,  and  to  re- 
duce the  danger  of  confrontation  between  the  great 
powers. 

We  shall  do  our  share  in  defending  peace  and 
freedom  in  the  world.  But  we  shall  expect  others  to 
do  their  share. 


The  time  has  passed  when  America  will  make 
every  other  nation's  conflict  our  own,  or  make  every 
other  nation's  future  our  responsibility,  or  presume 
to  tell  the  people  of  other  nations  how  to  manage 
their  own  affairs. 

Just  as  we  respect  the  right  of  each  nation  to  de- 
termine its  own  future,  we  also  recognize  the  re- 
sponsibility of  each  nation  to  secure  its  own  future. 

Just  as  America's  role  is  indispensable  in  pre- 
serving the  world's  peace,  so  is  each  nation's  role 
indispensable  in  preserving  its  own  peace. 

Together  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  [et  us  re- 
solve to  move  forward  from  the  beginnings  we 
have  made.  Let  us  continue  to  bring  down  the  walls 
of  hostility  which  have  divided  the  world  for  too  long, 
and  to  build  in  their  place  bridges  of  understanding — 
so  that  despite  profound  differences  between  systems 
of  government,  the  people  of  the  world  can  be  friends. 

Let  us  build  a  structure  of  peace  in  the  world  in 
which  the  weak  are  as  safe  as  the  strong — in  which 
those  who  would  influence  others  will  do  so  by  the 
strength  of  their  ideas  and  not  by  the  force  of  arms. 

Let  us  accept  that  high  responsibility  not  as  a 
burden,  but  gladly — gladly  because  the  chance  to 
build  such  a  peace  is  the  noblest  endeavor  in  which  a 
nation  can  engage;  gladly  also  because  only  if  we 
act  greatly  in  meeting  our  responsibilities  abroad 
will  we  remain  a  great  Nation,  and  only  if  we  remain 
a  great  Nation  will  we  act  greatly  in  meeting  our 
challenges  at  home. 

We  have  the  chance  today  to  do  more  than  ever 
before  in  our  history,  to  make  life  better  in  America — 
to  ensure  better  education,  better  health,  better 
housing,  better  transportation,  a  cleaner  environ- 
ment— to  restore  respect  for  law,  to  make  our  com- 
munities more  livable — and  to  ensure  the  God-given 
right  of  every  American  to  full  and  equal  opportunity. 

Because  the  range  of  our  needs  is  so  great — be- 
cause the  reach  of  our  opportunities  is  so  great — let 
us  be  bold  in  our  determination  to  meet  those  needs 
in  new  ways. 

Just  as  building  a  structure  of  peace  abroad  has 
required  turning  away  from  old  policies  that  have 
failed,  so  building  a  new  era  of  progress  at  home  re- 
quires turning  away  from  old  policies  that  have  failed. 

New  Ways  To  Peace  And  Progress 

Abroad,  the  shift  from  old  policies  to  new  has  not 
been  a  retreat  from  our  responsibilities,  but  a  better 
way  to  peace. 

And  at  home,  the  shift  from  old  policies  to  new 
will  not  be  a  retreat  from  our  responsibilities,  but  a 
better  way  to  progress. 

Abroad  and  at  home,  the  key  to  those  new  respon- 
sibilities lies  in  the  placing  and  the  division  of  re- 
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sponsibility.  We  have  lived  too  long  with  the  con- 
sequences of  attempting  to  gather  all  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  Washington. 

Abroad  and  at  home,  the  time  has  come  to  turn 
away  from  the  condescending  policies  of  paterna- 
lism— of  "Washington  knows  best." 

A  person  can  be  expected  to  act  responsibly  only 
if  he  has  responsibility.  This  is  human  nature.  So  let 
us  encourage  individuals  at  home  and  nations  abroad 
to  do  more  for  themselves,  to  decide  more  for  them- 
selves. Let  us  locate  responsibility  in  more  places. 
And  let  us  measure  what  we  will  do  for  others  by 
what  they  will  do  for  themselves. 

That  is  why  today  I  offer  no  promise  of  a  purely 
governmental  solution  for  every  problem.  We  have 
lived  too  long  with  that  false  promise.  In  trusting  too 
much  in  government,  we  have  asked  of  it  more  than 
it  can  deliver.  This  leads  only  to  inflated  expectations, 
to  reduced  individual  effort,  and  to  a  disappointment 
and  frustration  that  erode  confidence  both  in  what 
government  can  do  and  in  what  people  can  do. 

Government  must  learn  to  take  less  from  people 
so  that  people  can  do  more  for  themselves. 

Let  us  remember  that  America  was  built  not  by 
government,  but  by  people — not  by  welfare,  but  by 
work — not  by  shirking  responsibility,  but  by  seeking 
responsibility. 

In  our  own  lives,  let  each  of  us  ask — not  just  what 
will  government  do  for  me,  but  what  can  I  do  for 
myself? 

In  the  challenges  we  face  together,  let  each  of  us 
ask — not  just  how  can  government  help,  but  how 
can  I  help? 

Your  national  government  has  a  great  and  vital 
role  to  play.  And  I  pledge  to  you  that  where  this 
government  should  act.  we  will  act  boldly  and  we  will 
lead  boldly.  But  just  as  important  is  the  role  that  each 
and  every  one  of  us  must  play,  as  an  individual  and 
as  a  member  of  his  own  community. 

From  this  day  forward,  let  each  of  us  make  a 
solemn  commitment  in  his  own  heart:  to  bear  his 
responsibility,  to  do  his  part,  to  live  his  ideals — so 
that  together,  we  can  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  age  of 
progress  for  America,  and  together,  as  we  celebrate 
our  200th  anniversary  as  a  Nation,  we  can  do  so 
proud  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  promise  to  ourselves 
and  to  the  world. 

As  America's  longest  and  most  difficult  war 
comes  to  an  end,  let  us  again  learn  to  debate  our 
differences  with  civility  and  decency.  And  let  each 
of  us  reach  out  for  that  one  precious  quality  govern- 
ment cannot  provide — a  new  level  of  respect  for  the 
rights  and  feelings  of  one  another,  a  new  level  of 
respect  for  the  individual  human  dignity  which  is  the 
cherished  birthright  of  every  American. 


A  Renewal  Of  Faith 

Above  all  else,  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  renew 
our  faith  in  ourselves  and  in  America. 

In  recent  years,  that  faith  has  been  challenged. 

Our  children  have  been  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  country,  ashamed  of  their  parents,  ashamed  of 
America's  record  at  home  and  its  role  in  the  world. 

At  every  turn  we  have  been  beset  by  those  who 
find  everything  wrong  with  America  and  little  that  is 
right.  But  I  am  confident  that  this  will  not  be  the 
judgment  of  history  on  these  remarkable  times  in 
which  we  are  privileged  to  live. 

America's  record  in  this  century  has  been  un- 
paralleled in  the  world's  history  for  its  responsibility, 
for  its  generosity,  for  its  creativity  and  for  its  pro- 
gress. 

Let  us  be  proud  that  our  system  has  produced 
and  provided  more  freedom  and  more  abundance, 
more  widely  shared,  than  any  system  in  the  history 
of  the  world. 

Let  us  be  proud  that  in  each  of  the  four  wars  in 
which  we  have  been  engaged  in  this  century,  in- 
cluding the  one  we  are  now  bringing  to  an  end,  we 
have  fought  not  for  our  selfish  advantage,  but  to 
help  others  resist  agression. 

And  let  us  be  proud  that  by  our  bold,  new  initia- 
tives, by  our  steadfastness  for  peace  with  honor,  we  , 
have  made  a  breakthrough  toward  creating  in  the  j 
world   what   the   world   has    not   known   before — a 
structure  of  peace  that  can  last,  not  merely  for  our  I 
time,  but  for  generations  to  come. 

We  are  embarking  here  today  on  an  era  that  pre-  i 
sents  challenges  as  great  as  those  any  nation  or  any 
generation  has  ever  faced. 

We  shall  answer  to  God,  to  history,  and  to  our 
conscience  for  the  way  in  which  we  use  these  years. 

As  I  stand  in  this  place,  so  hallowed  by  history, 
I  think  of  others  who  have  stood  here  before  me.  I 
think  of  the  dreams  they  had  for  America  and  I  think 
of  how  each  recognized  that  he  needed  help  far  be- 
yond himself  in  order  to  make  those  dreams  come 
true. 

Today  I  ask  your  prayers  that  in  the  years  ahead 
I  may  have  God's  help  in  making  decisions  that  are 
right  for  America  and  I  pray  for  your  help  so  that  to- 
gether we  may  be  worthy  of  our  challenge. 

Let  us  pledge  together  to  make  these  next  four 
years  the  best  four  years  in  America's  history,  so  that 
on  its  200th  birthday  America  will  be  as  young  and 
as  vital  as  when  it  began,  and  as  bright  a  beacon  of 
hope  for  all  the  world. 

Let  us  go  forward  from  here  confident  in  hope, 
strong  in  our  faith  in  one  another,  sustained  by  our 
faith  in  God  who  created  us,  and  striving  always  to 
serve  His  purpose. 
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Duke  University  1 2th  Annual  Basketball  Clinic  For  Boys 


Please  send  me  further  information  and 
an  application  form  for  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity Basketball  Clinic  for  boys. 


Name:    . 
Address: 


Telephone:    

Age  of  Applicant:     I 

Duke  University 

Basketball  Clinic  for  Boys  I 

Box  4704  | 

Duke  Station  | 

Durham,  N.  C.  27706  i 


Duke  Coach  Bucky  Waters,  Director 

Live,  learn  and  play  on  the  Duke  campus  and  the  Cameron 
Indoor  Stadium.  Swim  in  Duke's  new  $2,000,000  pool.  Air- 
conditioned  rooms  and  dining  halls.  Expert  supervision 
and  instruction  provided  by  the  Duke  coaching  staff  and 
other  special  guests.  Receive  a  clinic  T-shirt  and  pro- 
gram-autograph book.  Accident  insurance  included.  \ 

Mike  Lewis,  Jeff  Mullins,  Calvin  Murphy,  and  Jerry  West  will  appear  each 

week.  Other  guests  will  include  Randy  Denton,  Jack  Marin,  Steve  Vacendak. 

DATES:  June  10-15,  June  17-22,  June  24-29 

Gift  certificates  are  available  and  students  may  enroll  as  overnight  or  day  students.  Clinic  for 
ages  9-17.  High  school  graduates  not  accepted.  For  information  and  application,  mail  attached 
coupon.  Space  limited,  so  write  today. 


COLLIER  COBB  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


Brokers,  Agents  &  Consultants 
of  Insurance  &  Surety  Bonds 

Specializing  in  Complex  Commercial  Exposures  of 
Manufacturing — Contracting  &  Service  Trade  Risks 


PRESIDENT 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  '46 


HOME  OFFICE 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  CAMP 


JUNE  10  thru  16 

For  Boys  Ages  10  through  Rising  High  School  Seniors 

Professional    football    stars   again    join   the   Duke   staff  for   a 
week  of  football  instruction  and  fun.  Live  on  Campus.  Full  use 
of  the  excellent  Duke  facilities  and  training  table  meals. 
Write  today  for  information  and  application. 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY  FOOTBALL  CAMP 

P.  O.  Box  4724,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C.  27706 
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A  "Meet  ck 


THE  DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION 


presents 


ONLY 


$499 


fieri  fi&MOK 

fdoa  107*  taxed  atuC  AerwiceA 


based  on  double  occupancy 


Switzerland 


'  Round-trip   jet  transportation   between  California  and 

Switzerland.  Food  and  beverage  service  inflight. 
1  Transfers  and  porterage  of  luggage  between  airport  and 

hotels  in  Switzerland  .  Deluxe  motorcoach  transfer  Zur- 

ich-Montreux. 

Four  nights  in  deluxe  hotel  accommodations  in  Zurich, 

three  nights  in  Montreux.  Pre- registration. 
■  Full  American  breakfast  daily.  Dinner  each  evening. 

Sightseeing  in  Geneva,  plus  a  full-day  excursion  through 

the  breathtaking  Swiss  countryside. 
'  Cocktail  party  and  gala  Swiss  folkloric  entertainment 
1  Hotel  and  airport  taxes,  also  gratuities  for  porters,  maids, 

bellmen  and  all  normal  European  service  charges. 
•  Host  escort  and  hospitality  desk. 
i  No  regimentation! 

8  Days  &  7  Nights 

Departing  Raleigh-Durham 

June  1,1973 


FOR  MEMBERS  and  THEIR  IMMEDIATE  FAMILIES 


RESERVATION  FORM: 

TO:      Duke  University 

Swiss  Vacation,  Dept  of  Alumni  Affairs 
Durham,  North  Carolina  27706 
(919)  684-3514 
Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  please  find  $  

per  person  as  deposit as  full 

payment for  number  of  per- 
sons for  the  Week  in  Switzerland.  ($100 
minimum   deposit  per  person  required). 
Make  check  or  money  order  payable  to: 
GWV  -  SWISS  VACATION 

Please  note:  add  $30.00  to  cover 
United  States  currency  devalua- 
tion in  Switzerland. 


(Please  print) 
NAME(S) 


STREET  ADDRESS- 
CITY 


HOME  PHONE. 


.STATE. 


_ZIP- 


DUAA/SV/6/1/73 


If  individual,  not  a  single,  name  of  person  sharing 

room 

Return  this  form  immediately  to  insure  space.  Res- 
ervations limited.  Rates  based  on  double  occu- 
pancy. Single  rates  $75  additional.  Children  under 
12  as  3rd  or  4th  person  in  room  $50  less. 


BOOKS 


Non-Fiction 


Carl  L.  Anderson,  professor  of  English.  Poe 
in  Northlight:  The  Scandinavian  Response  to  His 
Life  and  Work.  Published  in  January  1973  by  Duke 
University  Press.  228  pages.  $5.75. 

Bruce  L.   Clayton  A.M.   '63,  Ph.D.   '66.   The 

Savage  Ideal:  Intolerance  and  Intellectual  Leader- 
ship in  the  South  deals  with  the  generation  of  scho- 
lars, writers,  and  social  critics  of  the  1890' s  who  sub- 
jected the  South  to  searching,  almost  scathing,  cri- 
ticism. Published  in  1972  by  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity Press. 

FRASER  Drew  A.M.  '35.  John  Masefield's  Eng- 
land: A  Study  of  the  National  Themes  in  His  Work. 
Published  in  1972  by  Fairleigh  Dickinson  University 
Press.  258  pages.  $12.00. 

Mary  Anne  Ferguson  '38,  A.M.  '40.  Images  of 
Women  in  Literature  utilizes  literary  selections  to  ex- 
examine  the  literary  image  of  woman  as  "man's  prey  or 
sex  object"  in  both  its  stereotype  and  archetype  form. 
Published  in  1972  by  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
438  pages.  $4.95, 

Wallace  Fowlie,  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of 
Romance  Languages.  French  Literature:  Its  History 
and  Its  Meaning.  Published  in  January  1973  by 
Prentice-Hall.  341  pages. 


James  F.  Gifford  Jr..  Ph.D.  '70.  The  Evolu- 
tion of  a  Medical  Center:  A  History  of  Medicine  at 
Duke  University  to  1941.  Published  in  March  1972 
by  Duke  University  Press.  249  pages.  $8.75. 

Craufurd  D.  W.  Goodwin,  professor  of  eco- 
nomics and  vice  provost  and  director  of  international 
programs  at  Duke,  (editor  with  R.  D.  Collison  Black, 
and  A.  W.  Coats.)  The  Marginal  Revolution  in  Econo- 
mics: Interpretation  and  Evaluation.  Published  in 
January    1973    by    Duke    University    Press.  $7.50. 

Jay  B.  Hubbell.  professor  emeritus  of  English. 
Who  are  the  Major  American  Writers?  provides  a 
case  study  of  literary  judgements  made  by  those  re- 
garded as  authorities.  Published  in  February  1972 
by  Duke  University  Press.  368  pages.  $11.75. 

Richard  A.  Preston,  William  K.  Boyd  Pro- 
fessor of  History  (editor).  The  Influence  of  the  United 
States  on  Canadian  Development:  Eleven  Case 
Studies  is  No.  40  in  the  Duke  University  Common- 
wealth Studies  Center  series.  Published  in  Novem- 
ber 1972  by  Duke  University  Press.  269  pages.  $7.75. 

Merrill  Maguire  Skaggs  A.M.  '60,  Ph.D.  '66. 
The  Folk  of  Southern  Fiction  analyses  and  studies 
the  tradition  within  Southern  literature  of  the 
South's  plain  folk,  "its  typical  people."  Published  in 
January  1973  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press. 
282  pages.  $11.00. 

H.  Shelton  Smith.  James  B.  Duke  Professor 
Emeritus  of  American  Religious  Thought.  In  His 
Image,  But.  .  .  discusses  racism  in  Southern  religion 
from  roughly  1780  through  1910.  Published  in  August 
1972  by  Duke  University  Press.  318  pages.  $8.50. 

Marcel  Tetel,  professor  of  romance  languages. 
Marguerite  de  Navarre's  Heptameron:  Themes, 
Language,  and  Structure.  Published  in  January  1973 
by  Duke  University  Press.  214  pages.  $7.50. 


A  he  above  listing  includes  books  recently  published  by  Duke 
alumni  and  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty.  It  is  the  editor's  hope 
that  such  a  listing  will  be  useful  and  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Register,  and  that  all  alumni  and  faculty  members  will  alert 
the  Register  office  to  their  pending  publications.  This  first  book  list 
contains  only  works  of  non-fiction  for  the  simple  reason  that  no  re- 
cent fiction  by  Duke  authors  has  been  brought  to  the  editor's  atten- 
tion. Future  listings  will  include  both  fiction  and  nonfiction. 
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Alumni  Weekend 

Offers  Something  For  Everyone 


■» 

o 

* 
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Visits  With  Duke  Officials 


Class  Activities 


Other  activities  include  the  annual  General  Alumni  Dinner,  guided  bus  tours  of  the 
campus,  an  Alumni  Tennis  Tournament,  an  Alumni  Chapel  Service  on  Sunday,  numer- 
ous reunion  activities  for  the  Classes  of  1923,  1933,  1937-40,  1948,  1963,  1967-69,  and  an 
entire  weekend  to  visit  with  classmates  and  renew  old  acquaintances. 


May  18-20, 1973 


Spring  1973 


DUKE 


ALUMNI  REGISTER 


"Texts  and 
Monuments 
Together" 


"For  me,  the  study  of  a  religion  needs  multi- 
faceted  sources — literary,  historical,  archaeologi- 
cal," says  Eric  Meyers,  scholar  of  Judaism  and  pro- 
fessor in  Duke's  religion  department. 

A  veteran  of  several  "digs,"  Dr.  Meyers  has  spent 
the  last  three  summers  directing  the  Joint  Expedition 
to  Khirbet  Shema,  a  buried  town  near  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  Six  universities  and  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution sponsored  the  project,  in  which  students 
and  specialists  in  several  fields  uncovered  numerous 
ancient  treasures. 

In  evaluating  these  discoveries  Dr.  Meyers  sur- 
mises, "The  people  of  Khirbet  Shema  were  pious 
folk  who  lived  a  bit  off  the  beaten  track,  but  yet  who 
followed  scrupulously  the  laws  of  their  tradition." 

The  expedition,  like  the  new  cooperative  program 
in  Judaic  studies  which  Dr.  Meyers  also  directs,  took 
an  interdisciplinary  approach.  Dr.  Meyers  explains, 
"One  must  study  texts  and  monuments  together.  Can 
you  imagine  anyone  studying  American  life  without 
studying  our  physical  environment?  The  principle  is 
all  the  more  true  for  ancient  societies  when  all  literary 
evidence  has  been  edited.  Stones  and  monuments 
offer  an  objective  system  of  checks  and  balances  on 
literary  evidence. 

Amid  teaching  courses  that  students  consider 
"tough  and  rewarding,"  Dr.  Meyers  is  preparing  a 
book  on  the  Joint  Expedition.  Although  the  three- 
year  Khirbet  Shema  project  is  completed.  Dr.  Meyers 
says,  "I  have  every  expectation  of  returning  in  1974. 
I  only  need  to  find  funds  so  that  more  students  can 
go." 
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Peering  In 


Calls  for  social  "action"  of  one  sort  or  another  have 
become  so  commonplace  on  college  campuses  as  to 
be  now  no  more  than  cliches  as  timeworn  as  the 
Sophomore  Slump.  They've  even  found  their  way 
into  traditionally  ultra-staid,  ultra-respectable  com- 
mencement ceremonies;  the  call  to  the  young  to  take 
up  the  burden-responsibility  of  their  education, 
youth,  heritage,  opportunity,  has  long  been  standard 
fare  at  graduations,  but  in  years  immediately  past 
that  call  has  seemed  to  take  on  an  urgency  and  fever 
which  had  not  been  there  before. 

And,  although  the  commencement  addresses  given 
at  Duke  in  1973  can  certainly  be  placed  under  the 
"call  for  action"  aegis,  there  is  a  hint  of  a  difference 
here,  a  sentiment  that  seems  to  demand  a  pause,  a 
breathcatching,  a  slight  reorientation  to  claim  again 
something  that  was  being  lost  in  years  of  what  often 
seemed  no  more  than  wolf-crying;  instead  of  great 
overarching  definitions  of  a  generation  and  era  and 
culture,  there  is  a  restatement  of  personal  responsi- 
bility; instead  of  great  generalizations  of  a  new  Mani- 
fest Destiny,  there  is  reaffirmation  of  the  limits  of 
human  vision  and  competence,  reaffirmation  of  the 
fact  that  the  human  lives  of  which  history  is  made  are 
lived  day-to-day,  hour-to-hour — rather  than  epoch  to 
epoch. 


If  there  is  a  theme  to  Commencement  1973,  it  might 
be  seen  as  that  kind  of  reaffirmation.  Not  a  new  idea, 
certainly,  but  one  coming  sharper  into  focus  as  the 
product  of  the  1960's  and  early  '70's — a  clarity  that 
had  been  hidden  under  perfunctory  rhetoric  and  con- 
vention, a  product  of  sound  and  fury  which,  hope- 
fully, signified  more  than  nothing. 

The  first  half  of  this  issue  is  devoted  to  Commence- 
ment 1973,  but  that  theme,  of  the  vitality  of  individual 
actions  and  hopes  and  dreams  and  lives,  can  be  ap- 
plied to  other  features  of  this  REGISTER:  a  sci- 
entist, nineteen  years  deceased,  memorialized  by  a 
colleague  whose  own  career  and  honor  are  much  in- 
debted to  that  which  has  gone  before;  a  new  option 
which  the  University  will  be  offering  for  on-campus 
living;  a  retiring  coach  honored  by  the  men  whom  he 
has  taught  and  influenced;  an  alumnus  testing  him- 
self on  a  racetrack;  a  faculty  member  unearthing 
ruins  in  Galilee. 

The  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts;  but 
the  basis  of  any  institution  is  the  individuals  whose 
personal  and  collective  commitment  make  possible 
its  wholeness,  its  very  existence,  who  define  its 
identity  and  give  life  and  humanity  to  geography  and 
architecture  and  programs  and  plans.  It's  a  verity  that 
can  bear  reaffirmation.  -  J.  W. 
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A  NEW  SOUTH 


•  i 


Vernon  E.  Jordan,  Jr.,  executive  director  of  the 
National  Urban  League,  delivered  the  commence- 
ment address  during  Duke's  121st  graduation  exer- 
cises on  May  13  and  was  presented  an  honorary 
Doctor  of  Laws  degree  in  recognition  of  his  work  in 
civil  rights  and  his  dedication  to  higher  education. 
Jordan's  topic,  "The  New  South,"  reflects  his  con- 
tinuing efforts  to  galvanize  Southern  leadership  in 
race  relations  and  to  encourage  equality  as  a  political 
reality.  His  past  experience  in  this  area  includes  the 
directorship  of  the  Voter  Education  Project  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  a  program  which  infused 
the  voter  registration  rolls  in  the  South  with  two 
million  blacks  and  altered  the  political  geography  of 
the  region.  The  thirty-eight  year-old  attorney  is  a 
graduate  of  DePauw  and  Howard  Universities.  Fol- 
lowing are  excerpts  from  his  speech. 

1  his  is  my  first  commencement  address  this  year 
and  before  preparing  these  remarks,  I  skimmed  some 
of  the  commencement  speeches  I  delivered  a  year 
ago.  My  primary  subject  then  was  what  I  saw  as  a 


Constitutional  crisis — the  national  hysteria  over  the 
use  of  busing  as  a  means  to  end  illegal  and  uncon- 
stitutional school  segregation.  Now,  there  is  an  en- 
tirely different  Constitutional  crisis  gripping  the  land, 
a  scandal  that  calls  into  question  the  Office  of  the 
Presidency,  the  legitimacy  of  our  political  institutions, 
and  the  relationships  among  the  major  branches  of 
government. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  link  between  the  busing  cri- 
sis and  Watergate,  just  as  there  is  a  link  between  the 
massive  budget  cuts  and  the  Watergate  scandal. 
While  the  issues  are  different  in  each  case,  all  re- 
flect a  view  that  the  ends — even  when  they  serve 
purposes  of  political  expedience  at  the  expense  of  the 
poor,  or,  as  in  Watergate,  at  the  expense  of  the  laws 
of  the  land — justify  the  means. 

"Such  a  view  is  subversive  of  a  free  and  open 
society,  a  society  in  which  contending  political  ideas 
may  freely  circulate  without  harassment,  a  society  in 
which  equal  protection  of  the  laws  is  granted  all  its 
citizens,  a  society  in  which  minority  groups  are  not 
penalized  by  poverty  and  discrimination.  .  . 

"This  country  can  survive  Watergate.  We  are  wit- 


nessing  the  truth  of  Al  Smith's  dictum  that  'All  the 
[ills  of  democracy  can  be  cured  by  more  democracy.' 
L\n  awakened  Congress,  an  independent  judiciary, 
land,  above  all,  a  free  press,  have  proven  the  vitality 
tof  democratic  institutions  and  are  the  instruments  of 
change.  It  is  my  hope  that  this  lesson  will  not  be  lost  on 
the  Administration,  on  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  on 
;my  native  South. 

"More  than  other  regions,  the  South  has  suffered 
ifrom  unbridled  power  in  the  hands  of  the  few  and 
from  neglect  of  the  many.  More  than  other  regions, 
the  South  has  suffered  from  a  heritage  of  state-house 
cliques,  widespread  poverty,  abuse  of  Constitutional 
irights,  and  racial  oppression. 

"It  has  paid  dearly  for  this  anti-democratic  heri- 
tage and  from  institutionalized  segregation.  It  lags 
[economically  as  well  as  in  nearly  all  fields  vital  to 
the  good  life  ..." 

Jordan  noted  that  the  North  has  further  encouraged 
this  lag  in  racial  relations  and  now  "the  North's  pre- 
judices are  reinforcing  the  worst  elements  of  the 
South. 

"This  region's  only  hope  lies  in  the  rebirth  of  a 
New  South,  a  phrase  that  has  become  mangy  and 
worn  with  repeated  usage,  repeated  failure,  and  re- 
peated betrayal.  Every  generation  has  had  its  own 
image  of  the  New  South.  Henry  Grady's  New  South 
was  a  South  of  uncomplaining  black  field  workers 
and  impoverished  whites  laboring  in  northern- 
financed  textile  mills.  The  New  South  of  populist 
movements  degenerated  into  racial  hostility.  Now  the 
New  South  of  moderate  governors  and  enlightened 
technocrats  is  upon  us.  Will  it  truly  be  a  New  South. 
or  are  we  witnessing  the  same  old  sour  wine  in  newly 
polished  bottles? 

"The  answer  to  this  will  lie  with  the  South's  lead- 
ership in  this  crucial  decade.  The  South  has,  in  the 
past,  experienced  a  leadership  characterized  by  a  re- 
fusal to  face  reality,  a  leadership  morally  bankrupt 
and  devoid  of  humane  instincts  .  .  ." 

Jordan  went  on  to  say,  though,  that  "There  have 
been  many  signs  of  constructive  attitudes  and  pro- 
gressive actions  that  give  rise  for  new  hopes  in  the 
eventual  construction  of  a  real  New  South. 

"I  share  these  hopes,  but  I  must  point  out  that 
there  is  a  double  standard  in  operation  .  .  .  There  was 
a  time  when  a  Southern  'liberal'  was  someone  who 
thought  lynching  was  bad  form.  The  standards  of 
true  progressivism  and  liberalism  have  moved  up  a 
few  notches  since  then,  but  public  expression  of  a 
mild  attitude  toward  race  is  still  enough  to  win  a 
progressive  label  ..." 

In  Jordan's  view,  many  of  the  real  progressive 
measures  in  the  South  have  been  actualized  by  federal 
assistance,  assistance  which  is  now  virtually  non- 
existent. 


Jordan  (r)  with  President  Sanford  before  the  commencement  ceremony 

"The  folding  of  federal  programs  into  special 
revenue  sharing  and  the  increased  power  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  hands  of  state  and  local  leader- 
ship, will  provide  an  instant  test  of  the  reality  of  the 
New  South. 

"What  I  have  said  holds  true  too,  for  other  regions. 
But  the  South  is  placed  in  an  especially  cruel 
dilemma  since  it  is  poorer  than  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  its  political  institutions  are  too  new  and  too 
frail  to  inspire  much  confidence  in  continued  pro- 
gress without  massive  federal  assistance.  The  most 
pressing  need  of  the  South  today  is  for  men  and 
policies  devoted  to  social  and  racial  justice,  liberating 
both  blacks  and  whites  from  the  heavy  burdens  of 
poverty  and  discrimination  .  .  . 

"The  federal  budget  cuts  and  the  plans  for  revenue 
sharing  hit  poor  whites  and  blacks  alike.  Although 
they  have  been  obscured  by  the  region's  racial  di- 
visions, the  needs  of  both  groups  are  identical.  Pro- 
grams to  better  health,  education,  housing,  and 
employment  are  needed  by  both  whites  and  blacks, 
and  if  progressive  federal  programs  are  not  continued 
or  expanded  by  state  and  local  governments,  both 
whites  and  blacks  will  be  the  tragic  losers. 

"In  order  to  cross  the  threshold  to  a  new  day  and 
a  truly  New  South,  blacks  and  whites  together  must 
consolidate  their  gains,  solidify  their  strengths,  and 
inspire  their  people  to  know  and  understand  the 
truth.  The  racial  dilemma  is  at  the  very  core  of  the 
South,  and  the  region  will  not  make  any  further  pro- 
gress unless  blacks  and  whites  enter  into  a  creative 
partnership  to  build  a  New  South  .  .  . 

"I  believe  that  the  true  New  South  can  never  dawn 
until  the  well-meaning,  moderate-thinking  white 
people  of  the  South  who  understand  the  issues  lift 
themselves  from  their  lethargy  and  complacency  and 
begin  to  act  and  speak  consistent  with  their  beliefs. 
Crucial  to  this  are  white  students  in  the  university 
and  your  young  white  colleagues  across  the  South  who 
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old, 
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are  potential  partners  with  blacks  in  bringing  about 
the  true  New  South.  You  are  young  and  educated. 
You  are  free  from  the  historic  shackles  that  bound 
your  parents'  minds  and  actions  on  the  issues  of  race. 
You  can  vote  now.  You  are  the  future  of  this  region 
and  what  the  region  will  be  and  can  be  will  not  be 
determined  by  your  elders  alone,  but  also  by  you. 

"Therefore,  I  urge  upon  you  a  creative  partner- 
ship with  the  black  community  in  the  realization  of  a 
New  South  where  there  will  be  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all.  A  partnership  of  mutual  respect,  equal 
responsibility,  and  a  fair  sharing  of  the  benefits  that 
flow  from  the  partnership.  A  partnership  in  major 
programs  to  close  the  yawning  gap  between  blacks 
and  whites  in  this  region  and  to  close  the  gap  between 
the  South  and  the  rest  of  the  nation  .  .  . 

"The  business  community  of  the  South,  the  univer- 
sities, labor,  the  media.  Southern  philanthropy  and 
all  white  Southerners  of  good  will  should  take  an 
active  and  positive  role  in  this  creative  partnership 
with  the  black  community,  and  develop  around  it  a 
meaningful  Southern  strategy  for  the  1970*  s — a 
Southern  strategy  based  on  unity  not  division,  racial 
harmony  not  racial  strife,  a  true  New  South  rather 
than  a  region  used  as  a  national  political  pawn. 

"I  believe  that  such  a  creative  partnership  can 
begin  to  bring  an  even  greater  measure  of  ac- 
complishment and  hope  for  black  Southerners, 
poor  white  Southerners,  and  for  the  region  itself. 

"I  have  faith  in  the  potential  of  the  South.  I  have 
a  faith  grounded  in  a  belief  that  it  has  changed 
too  much  to  launch  a  full-scale  retreat  to  a  dis- 
credited past.  I  have  faith  in  the  desire  of  most 
whites  and  blacks  to  continue  marching  forward  to 
a  new,  better.  Southland  .  .  . 

"We  (black  people)  believe  because  this  is  our 
land,  too.  And  we  must  remind  a  forgetting  nation 
that  this  land  is  ours  too,  that  we  have  lived  here 
since  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  .  .  .  and  we  are 
here  to  stay.  This  nation  too  often  forgets  that  this 
land — this    America — this    Southern    soil — is    sprin- 


kled with  our  sweat,  watered  with  our  tears,  and 
fertilized  with  our  blood.  It  too  often  forgets  that 
we  black  people  helped  to  build  America's  power 
and  glory;  that  we  dug  "taters,  toted  cotton,  lifted 
bales,  sank  the  canals,  and  laid  the  railroad  tracks 
that  linked  ocean  to  ocean. 

"Black  people,  too,  sing  'God  Bless  America';  we 
too.  sing  'O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies,  for  amber 
waves  of  grain  .  .  .' 

"We,  too,  pledge  allegiance  to  the  flag — and  for 
what  America  is  supposed  to  represent. 

"We've  died  in  America's  every  war,  in  the 
segregated  armies  of  the  past  to  the  integrated 
army  of  the  present.  Our  blood  has  been  shed  on 
the  snows  of  Valley  Forge  and  in  the  rice  paddies  of 
Vietnam.  Yes,  this  land  is  our  land  .  .  .  and  America 
will  work  for  black  people,  too,  or  it  will  not  work 
for  anyone! 

"And  so  it  is  black  people,  who  by  our  belief  in 
the  ideals  of  American  democracy  can  help  this 
nation  and  this  region  realize  its  fullest  potential. 
But  black  people  cannot  do  it  alone.  Those  millions 
of  white  people  who  share  our  belief  and  our  dream 
and  those  millions  of  white  people  who  share  our 
poverty  and  our  burdens  must  join  with  us.  The 
needs  of  blacks  and  whites  are  too  strongly  inter- 
twined to  allow  ourselves  the  luxury  of  continued 
division  and  strife.  As  Whitney  Young  used  to  say, 
'We  may  have  come  here  on  different  ships,  but 
we're  in  the  same  boat  now.' 

'As  one  born  and  bred  in  the  South  and  proud  ol 
it,  I  believe  we  can  achieve  a  truly  New  and  great 
South,  a  golden,  promised  land  for  blacks  as  well 
as  whites — a  land  of  justice,  a  land  of  decency,  a 
land  of  joy  and  democracy.  Come  then,  all 
Southerners  of  good  will,  white  and  black  to-] 
gether,  let  us  join  hands  and  hearts — let  us  never 
turn  back  until  we  have  crossed  the  threshold  to  a 
true  and  glorious  New  South. 

"I   believe  it   can  be  done,   but   the   question 
leave  with  you  is.  Do  we  have  the  will  to  do  it?" 


-  The  Baccalaureate  Sermon 


One  Step  Enough 


by  Hugh  Anderson 


X  he  text  below  was  delivered  as  the  undergraduate 
baccalaureate  sermon  during  the  1973  commence- 
ment. It  was  composed  and  preached  by  the  Reverend 
Professor  Hugh  Anderson,  a  former  professor  of 
Biblical  criticism  at  Duke  Divinity  School.  A  native 
Scot  considered  one  of  that  country's  all-time  great 
soccer  players,  Anderson  is  currently  director  of 
postgraduate  studies  in  theology  at  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Educated  at  Glasgow,  Heidelberg,  and 
Oxford  universities,  his  career  has  included  a  mili- 
tary chaplaincy  during  World  War  II,  parish  ministry, 
md  academic  appointments  at  several  universities  in 
Scotland  and  the  United  States. 

Reading  the  somewhat  sensationalist  items  of  news 
ibout  the  United  States  that  appear  in  foreign  presses 
ioes  not  really  help  us  very  much  to  gauge  the  con- 
:emporary  mood  or  moods  of  the  American  people. 
We  need  to  live  in  the  midst  for  that!  Consequently, 
i  guest  speaker  like  myself,  just  flown  in  from  Scot- 
and,  is  obviously  at  a  considerable  disadvantage, 
lust  who  is  one  speaking  to,  and  what  are  your 
feelings?  Calm  exteriors  conceal  inward  thought 
ind  sentiment.  You  could  be  a  congregation  in  Mar- 
Durg,  Paris,  or  Edinburgh,  only  perhaps  a  degree 
tiigher  on  the  scale  of  aesthetic  appeal. 


Nevertheless  it  is  not  altogether  impossible  to  dis- 
cern some  of  the  signs  of  the  times  even  across  na- 
tional frontiers.  And  if  I  mistake  not,  the  present 
generation  of  students  both  here  and  in  Europe  has 
lately  been  sinking  into  a  rather  listless  mood  of 
apathy  or  torpor.  The  broader  visionary  gleam  of 
young  people  in  our  universities  seems  to  be  entering 
its  twilight.  Larger  idealisms  fondly  cherished  are 
worn  terribly  thin  against  the  bedrock  facts  of  recent 
history.  Universal  philosophies  and  theories  are  cor- 
roded by  the  acid  reality  and  sheer  complexity  of 
human  affairs.  Comprehensive  methodologies  prove 
quite  inadequate  when  put  to  the  test  of  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  moment.  Revoluntionary  dreams 
flicker  out,  and  the  restless  longings  that  surged 
among  us  for  the  cessation  of  undeclared  wards  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  the  Far  East  as  well  as  for 
racial  tolerance  and  justice,  subside,  and  the  final 
verdict  appears  to  be:  Plus  ca  change,  plus  c'est  la 
meme  chose. 

The  question  we  urgently  need  to  ask  today  is 
whether  our  ideologies  have  not  all  along  been  far 
too  greatly  over-simplified.  Mind  you,  our  addiction 
to  vague  and  abstract  ideological  constructs  is  not 
entirely  self-inflicted.  We  catch  it  like  a  fever.  Poli- 
ticians, moralists,  sociologists  and  not  least  preachers 
have  somehow  encouraged  us  to  believe  that  we  can- 


".  .  .  whatever  else  your  years  at  Duke 
may  have  meant  to  you,  I  hope  your 
education  here  has  inculcated  in  you  an 
honest  recognition  of  the  limits  of 
theoretical  knowledge." 


not  think  about  politics,  morals,  society,  or  religion 
at  all  except  with  a  view  to  offering  overarching 
principals,  grandiose  plans  and  massive  blueprints, 
that  our  only  goal  is  the  forging  out  of  an  all-embracing 
message  for  man  and  society. 

Now  if  that  is  what  a  message  is.  we  can  only 
agree  with  Samuel  Goldwyn  that  messages  are  for 
Western  Union.  But  that  is  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
what  a  message  really  is.  And  I  have  a  message  for 
you  now:  it  is  quite  simply  that  it  is  a  mark  of  genuine 
maturity  to  learn  to  look  fixedly  at  one  thing  at  a 
time,  at  the  same  moment  remembering  there  are 
other  things  we  have  already  looked  at  and  there  are 
other  particular  things  still  waiting  to  be  looked  at. 
In  short,  over  against  the  seeming  failure  of  our 
glorious  visionary  schemes  for  man  and  society,  we 
must  now  face  again  the  challenge  of  the  particular, 
the  concrete.  As  the  old  hymnwriter  put  it: 

"I  do  not  ask  to  see  the  distant  scene. 
One  step  enough  for  me" 

One  step  enough!  There  was  a  day  not  so  long 
ago  when  a  plea  for  empiricism  in  this  most  prag- 
matic of  societies  would  have  been  like  transport- 
ing sand  to  Arizona.  Even  then  the  word  "empiricist* 
to  be  sure  led  a  sort  of  double  life.  To  be  empirical 
in   science,   history,   medicine  and   engineering  was 


both  orthodox  and  acceptable.  But  in  politics,  ethics 
or  religion  the  empiricist  could  just  as  readily  be 
dismissed  as  a  dubious  chancer  or  mindless  muddler- 
through,  tinkering  with  little  tunes  while  Rome 
burned.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  the  interval  philoso- 
phers have  continued  to  dabble  in  universals,  always 
wanting  to  know  everything  before  knowing  anything 
in  particular;  politicians  have  indulged  in  vacuous 
rhetorical  generalities;  educators  have  laboured  over 
theoretical  methods  of  education;  theologians  have 
speculated  about  whether. God  is  dead  or  not;  patriots 
have  upheld  that  most  banal  of  all  perspectives,  the 
fantasy  of  superiority,  which  affirms  "my  country 
right  or  wrong" — the  summer  of  high  dreams  is  past 
and  gone  and  we  are  not  saved.  We  are  constrained 
to  think  again. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves  then  whether  the  scope 
and  range  of  our  reason  or  intelligence  as  applied 
to  the  problems  of  man  in  society  are  liable  to  be  ex- 
tended more  by  thrashing  about  with  long-tailed 
generalizations  than  by  concentrated  application  to 
the  practical  and  apparently  trivial  problem  im-i 
mediately  to  hand.  All  we  can  reply  is  that  furry, 
generalizations,  nicely  spun  theories  and  broadly 
based  questions  can  all  too  easily  become  hopelessly 
innocuous  and  irrelevant  in  the  next  instant's  con- 
crete encounter. 

Yet  our  young  people,  possibly  especially  in  the 


university  environment,  if  I  am  not  misled,  are  most 
wont  to  raise  the  all-encompassing  questions:  'What 
is  your  methodology?'  'what  are  your  standards?'; 
'what  criteria  are  you  using?';  how  do  you  define 
beauty  or  justice  or  tragedy  or  mind?'  They  even 
give  the  impression  that  we  must  answer  questions 
like  these  before  we  could  answer  others  more  di- 
rect: 'Is  this  fair  or  foul?'  'Is  he  a  citizen  or  immi- 
grant?'; 'is  that  sad  or  funny?':  'is  that  strike  three  or 
ball  four?"  To  all  of  which  we  can  only  respond  that 
it  is  futile  to  scan  the  far  horizons  when  the  boat 
you've  been  waiting  for  is  but  a  stone's  throw  from 
the  shore.  So  we  begin  to  wonder  whether  the  young- 
er generation,  in  its  now  rapidly  fading  idealism,  was 
not  in  any  case  too  long  on  theory  and  too  short  on 
mechanics.  Have  we  not  all,  younger  and  older,  be- 
gun to  realize  that  it  can  be  explosively  dangerous 
to  believe  that  certain  large  and  fundamental  ques- 
tions admit  of  a  cut-and-dried  answer?  The  pas- 
sionate conviction  we  bring  to  the  answer  we  imagine 
we've  discovered  may  in  fact  be  the  very  reason  why, 
amid  the  conflict  of  human  wills,  no  solution  can  be 
found  to  the  ongoing  problems  of  the  daily  round. 

The  glorious  nostrums  we  advocate  for  social 
salvation  are  like  that,  are  they  not?  Our  pro- 
foundest  credal  formulations  and  absolute  modes  of 
propitiation  become  in  our  hands  a  sort  of  magical 
medicine  for  driving  away  the  world's  ills.  And  then 
suddenly  they  don't  work  and  we're  back  at  square 
one,  and  embark  on  the  old  quest  for  another  general 
answer  and  theory  all  over  again. 

At  this  juncture  I  am  prompted  'to  say  that, 
whatever  else  your  years  at  Duke  may  have  meant  to 
you,  1  hope  your  education  here  has  inculcated  in 
you  honest  recognition  of  the  limits  of  theoretical 
knowledge.  In  his  inaugural  address  last  year  as 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  Sir 
Alexander  Cairncross  stated:  "There  is  very  often  in 
university  education  an  emphasis  on  theory  for  its 
own  sake  which  contrasts  strikingly  with  the  em- 
phasis outside  on  problems  to  which  theory  rarely 
provides  a  direct  answer.  Scientific  analysis  aims  at 
providing  a  complete  and  self-consistent  theory  on 
the  basis  of  working  assumptions:  but  in  real  life 
one  has  to  start  at  the  other  end  with  the  problems 
and  struggle  for  an  understanding  of  them,  often 
with  only  limited  help  from  theory  .  .  .  Thinking 
should  be  directed  toward  action." 

The  truth  enshrined  in  these  words  is  much  more 
widely  applicable.  It  applies  straightaway  to  our 
sporadic  theorizings  and  reflections  on  the  kind  of 
society  we  should  like  to  build.  There  is  in  fact  grave 
doubt  whether  the  figure  of  building  is  at  all  ap- 
propriate to  society.  Society  can  be  maintained  or 
destroyed,  repaired  or  ravaged,  but  it  cannot  be 
built  or  even  rebuilt.   In  other  words  we  can  start 


only  at  the  point  we  find  ourselves  in  as  of  now  in  a 
social  structure  we  did  not  build.  As  Donald  Schon 
put  it  in  the  Reith  Lectures  for  1970  on  the  B.B.C.: 
"To  bring  remedial  aid  to  our  society  requires  that 
we  be  willing  to  work  on  problems  in  the  absence 
of  clear  ideas  for  the  solution  of  the  problems,  and 
see  those  notions  for  a  solution  grow  inductively  out 
of  the  efforts  that  we're  making  to  cope." 

It  is  the  property  of  God  alone  to  be  able  to  de- 
clare: "Behold  I  make  all  things  new."  The  aspira- 
tion in  man  to  make  all  things  new  at  once  is  both 
incoherent  and  enfeebling. 

But  it  would  be  ironic  indeed  and  even  comic  if  I 
were  to  use  all  my  time  to  speak  in  a  generalizing 
way  about  the  challenge  of  the  specific  or  concrete 
in  the  secular  sphere.  You  have  the  right  to  request 
that  I  address  myself  to  the  question  of  how  the 
philosophy  of  one  step  at  a  time  fits  in  with  that  re- 
ligion the  profession  of  which  has  brought  us  all 
together  at  this  hour.  Believing  that  it  does  most 
aptly  fit  in,  I  venture  on  the  subject  now  at  least  a 
little  way. 

Beyond  a  doubt  popular  piety  has  a  habit  of  pro- 
nouncing and  spelling  out  the  word  GOD  as  an  ab- 
stract term  that  means  everything  or  nothing,  and 
that  infinitely  removes  from  us  the  very  one  we  are 
eager  to  bring  close.  On  the  other  hand  learned 
theological  discourse,  instead  of  making  God  real, 
by  its  pale  and  colourless  jargon  wraps  Him  up  in 
the  mists  of  a  terrible  obscurity.  I  can  "dig"  meta- 
physics yet  still  hold  that  scholastic  speculation  about 
the  hypostatic  union  of  Three  Persons,  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Spirit,  is  quite  off-putting,  to  say  the  least. 
Even  worse  is  it  that  when  clarification  is  demanded, 
we  are  prone  to  take  refuge  in  replying  that  we  are 
speaking  about  an  incomprehensible  Mystery.  To 
say  so  much,  is  tantamount  to  confessing  that  we 
may  be  speaking  about  nothing  at  all. 

In  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice  Through  the  Looking 
Glass,  Alice  remarks:  "I  see  nobody  on  the  road." 
Whereupon  the  King  replies  fretfully:  "I  only  wish  I 
had  such  eyes.  To  be  able  to  see  Nobody  and  at  that 
distance  too." 

God  forbid  that  God  Himself  should  be  apper- 
ceived  as  a  Nobody  either  through  our  genius  for 
abstraction  or  through  our  all  too  garrulous  use  of 
His  Name.  Lewis  Chamberlain  has  it  in  a  verse  of 
his  poem  on  'The  Church  in  Dallas': 

God  is  very  big  in  Dallas 

Just  about  everybody  talks  about  God 

I  don't  think  you  could  ever  amount 

to  much  in  Dallas 
If  you  went  around  bad-mouthing  God. 
There  isn't  much  Jesus 
But  there  is  a  lot  of  God. 


Dallas  is  not  of  course  all  that  exceptional.  There 
isn't  much  Jesus!  He  wears  a  human  face  and  is  too 
close  to  us  for  comfort.  Happily,  however,  it  is  be- 
ginning to  dawn  on  some  quarters  of  the  Church  that 
most  of  our  God-talk  has  been  too  nice  and  pleasant, 
if  not  altogether  meaningless.  The  upshot  is  that 
there  is  a  distinct  trend  today  to  start  Christian 
theology  from  below,  from  the  realm  of  the  human, 
from  the  empirical  data  of  the  life  of  the  man  Jesus, 
whose  chief  insignia  is  a  Cross.  We  have  decided  to 
beat  the  drum  for  God  at  last  from  the  side  of  the  truly 
human. 

In  order  to  start  from  there  and  to  bring  this  Jesus 
near,  I  want  to  focus  for  a  moment  or  two  in  closing 
on  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  It  is  a  wholly 
remarkable  story  that  needs  no  re-telling,  although  its 
authentic  message  does  need  explicating.  To  label 
it  an  appeal  for  human  kindness  simply  is  like  de- 
scribing Homer's  Odyssey  as  a  book  about  travel  and 
the  Iliad  as  a  book  about  war.  We  are  suffering  al- 
ready from  a  surfeit  of  vague  benevolence,  of  what 
David  Riesman  calls  "a  non-involved  sociability,'" 
that  costs  us  nothing  and  is  in  reality  the  ruination  of 
human  relationships.  No.  the  Good  Samaritan  is  not 
about  kindness.  Nor  does  its  main  point  concern 
religious  men,  priest  and  Levite,  who  wish  to  secure 
their  standing  before  God  by  punctilious  obser- 
vance of  religious  duties  and  meanwhile  pass  by 
on  the  other  side  and  neglect  their  obligation  to  the 
poor  fellow  in  the  ditch.  Nor  is  it  about  the  transect- 
ing of  racial  barriers,  though  it  is  true  the  hero,  the 
Samaritan,  is  a  member  of  a  despised  race. 

Jesus'  decisive  intent  in  telling  this  brief  anecedote 
can  only  be  grasped  when  we  take  full  account  of 
the  context.  A  lawyer  comes  and  interrogates  him: 
"What  shall  I  do  to  inherit  eternal  life?"  On  being 
commended  for  responding  rightly  that  he  must  love 
God  and  his  neighbor  as  himself,  he  then  again  asks: 
"And  who  is  my  neighbor?" 

There  it  is,  you  see — the  large  question,  the  philoso- 
phical big  deal,  the  search  for  an  exceptionless  theory 
of  the  neighbor!  And  Jesus  turns  it  all  upside  down 
by  his  own  devastating  retort:  "Which  of  these  three, 
priest,  levite.  or  Samaritan,  proved  neighbor  to  the 
man  who  fell  among  the  robbers?" 

The  issue  is  not  a  theory  of  who  the  neighbor  is. 
The  issue  is  whether  we.  with  all  spontaneity,  under 
the  urgent  demands  of  the  moment  of  encounter,  can 
prove  ourselves  neighbor  to  the  man  next  to  us  in 
need.  Of  opening  up  thus  as  neighbor  to  the  other 
man,  Jean-Paul  Sartre  once  said:  "He  has  stolen 
my  world  away  from  me."  But  by  becoming  our 
world  he  fills  us  with  joy  and  is  constituted  a  new 
basis  for  our  own  creativity.  Becoming  neighbor  to 
the  fellow-man  not  only  moves  us  out  of  imprison- 
ment in  our  own  large  questions  and  theories,  it  takes 


us  away  from  our  own  confined  world  and  from  our 
own  restrictive  and  often  idolatious  Gods,  the  Gods 
whom  we  have  clothed  in  the  garments  of  our  own 
selfish  ambitions  or  of  our  own  sect  or  party.  When 
we  become  neighbor  to  the  other  person  who  evokes 
our  redemptive  concern,  then  the  true  God's  holy 
law  is  already  in  a  quite  empirical  sense  present  with 
us  in  the  world,  the  divine  command  has  been  heard 
and  the  Creator  has  spoken.  So  true  is  it  that  the 
Transcendent,  the  Ultimate  is  fixed  in  humanity,  in 
the  flesh.  So  true  is  it  also  that  in  the  humanity  or 
flesh  of  Jesus  who  is  the  Neighbor  to  us  all,  the  eye 
of  our  faith  may  discern  a  parable  of  the  living  God. 
These  few  lines  from  Browning's  poem  "Saul"  are 
apposite: 

'Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  1  cry  for! 

my  flesh,  that  1  seek  — 
In  the  Godhead!  1  seek  and  1  find  it.  O  Saul, 

it  shall  be 
A  face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee:  a  Man 

like  to  me 
Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by.  for  ever!  a 

Hand  like  this  hand 
Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee! 

See  the  Christ  stand! 

We  do  not  have  to  mourn  the  attrition  of  our  more 
expansive  ideals  and  philosophies.  We  do  not  have  to 
explore  the  universe  for  a  comprehensively  satis- 
factory blueprint  for  the  reformation  of  society.  The 
power  of  reformation  and  transformation  resides  even 
now  in  a  Face  like  all  human  faces  and  a  Hand  like 
all  human  hands.  That  being  so,  one  step  into  the 
coming  moment  is  enough,  one  step  into  the  nearest 
problem,  confrontation,  or  claim  upon  our  love.  In 
the  next  empirical  situation  God  Himself  may  be 
latent.  We  must  meet  it  bravely.  Only  so  can  the 
hoped-for  revolution  begin. 
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-  The  Student  Address 


A  Rebirth 
of  Individualism 


by  Susan  Tifft 


X  he  American  writer  Lawrence  Ferlinghetti  created 
:he  poem,  "I  Am  Waiting"  in  the  1950's.  The  fol- 
owing  excerpt  captures  in  many  ways  the  tone  of  the 
jresent  age: 

I  am  waiting  for  my  case  to  come  up 

and  1  am  waiting 

for  a  rebirth  of  wonder 

and  1  am  waiting  for  someone 

to  really  discover  America 

and  wail 

and  I  am  waiting 

for  the  discovery 

of  a  new  symbolic  western  frontier 

and  I  am  waiting 

for  the  American  Eagle 

to  really  spread  its  wings 

and  straighten  up  and  fly  right 

and  1  am  waiting 

for  the  Age  of  Anxiety 

to  drop  dead 

and  I  am  waiting 

for  the  war  to  be  fought 


which  will  make  the  world  safe 

for  anarch) 

and  1  am  waiting 

for  the  final  withering  away 

of  all  governments 

and  I  am  perpetually  awaiting 

a  rebirth  of  wonder 

Two  decades  later,  most  of  us  as  students  are  still 
waiting.  We  are  waiting  to  find  a  direction,  to  find 
out  who  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  to  find  purpose 
in  the  ambiguous  world  in  which  we  live.  We're  wait- 
ing for  the  realization  of  what  it  means  to  be  male 
and  female,  to  be  black,  to  be  Indian,  to  be  that  in- 
explicable, complex  and  tortured  creature  called  a 
human  being. 

Many  of  us  are  patiently  waiting  because  we  grew 
up  fighting  only  symbolic  wars.  Through  the  medium 
of  television  we  were  exposed  to  the  germs  of  a 
disease  Alvin  Toffler  diagnosed  as  "future  shock," 
whose  symptoms  were  upheaval  and  disorientation  at 
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"...  most  of  us  as  students  are  still  waiting.  We  are  waiting  to  find  adirection.tofind  out  who  we  are.  where  we  are 
going,  to  find  purpose  .  .  ."  Above:  the  Duke  Vigil,  April  1968. 


every  level  of  American  life.  In  a  representational 
fashion  we  marched  at  Selma,  we  witnessed  three 
political  assassinations,  we  waded  through  the  in- 
fested swamps  of  Southeast  Asia,  we  celebrated  at 
Woodstock,  we  watched  aghast  as  Kent  State  be- 
came a  battleground,  we  flew  to  the  moon  and  back 
and  we  visited  the  mysteries  of  China  —  all  neatly 
punctuated  by  station  breaks,  commercials,  and 
sandwiches. 

It's  no  wonder  that  many  of  us  can  sympathize 
with  Henry  Ford  and  snort  in  disgust  that  '"history 
is  bunk."  If  history  connotes  a  sense  of  continuity, 
of  perspective  and  timeless  precedents,  then  it  cer- 
tainly has  little  bearing  in  the  present  context. 

The  danger  of  this  phenonmenon  of  symbolic  and 
vicarious  history  and  change  was  that  we.  as  an  en- 
tire generation,  somehow  became  living  symbols. 
The  fact  that  we  were  the  saviours  of  America  with 
the  burnished  cross  of  idealism  and  hope  on  our 
quivering  shoulders  was  made  public  in  January  of 


1967  when  Time  magazine  declared  all  people  under 
twenty-five  "Man  of  the  Year. "  The  secret  was  out,  the 
Messiah  had  come,  and  although  there  were  no  cheer- 
ing crowds  or  brass  bands,  the  effects  of  a  youth- 
oriented  cultured  reverberated  and  resounded 
throughout  the  sixties.  Young  people  were  listened 
to  as  never  before,  and  perhaps  with  less  discrimina- 
tion and  judgment  than  every  before.  We  were  ana- 
lyzed, categorized,  questioned,  tapped  and  poked. 
We  were,  in  the  memorable  words  of  "Alice's  Res- 
taurant" by  Arlo  Guthrie,  "Inspected,  injected,  se- 
lected .  .  .  and  rejected."  Never  has  one  group,  solidi- 
fied by  the  coincidence  of  similar  age.  education  and 
economic  background,  been  so  self-aware  or  had  such 
high  expectations  for  its  potential  to  create  a  more 
humane,  fair  and  equitable  existence. 

Yet  these  expectations  with  few  exceptions  have 
gone  unrealized.  We  are  truly  still  waiting.  And 
many  of  us  are  impatient.  We  are  lapsing  in  cyni- 
cism, into  political  apathy,  into  personal  lethargy. 
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"We  tried  to  cure  the  malaise  all  at  once  rather  than  attempt  the 
less  symbolic,  less  visible  and  glorious  progress  found  in 
incremental  change.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  we  had  no 
operational  definition  of  commitment." 


But  we  are  more  lethargic  by  default  than  by  choice. 

In  our  past  efforts  to  effect  change  we  used  the 
only  tools  recent  history  had  given  us.  and  these 
inevitably  were  the  symbolic  ones:  marches,  pickets, 
boycotts  and  sit-ins.  We  tried  to  cure  the  malaise 
all  at  once  rather  than  attempt  the  less  symbolic, 
less  visible  and  glorious  progress  found  in  incre- 
mental change.  The  reason  for  this  is  clear:  we  had 
no  operational  definition  of  commitment.  We  knew 
little  of  the  personal  risk  and  sacrifice  involved 
in  change  at  the  individual,  social,  or  political 
levels. 

We  were  on  24-hour-a-day  call  to  protest  the 
Vietnam  war.  for  instance,  until  protest  meant  boy- 
cotting youth-oriented  industries  like  Coca-Cola, 
until  it  meant  staying  in  Washington  after  the 
camaraderie  of  a  march  to  do  the  real  work  of  talking 
to  legislators,  of  forming  pressure  groups,  or  organiz- 
ing. On  this  campus  in  particular,  some  of  us  were 
willing  to  take  the  pass/fail  option  offered  when 
Cambodia  was  invaded  only  to  elongate  a  summer 
vacation  and  not  to  work  for  the  peace  movement.  We 
were  perfectly  willing,  too.  to  espouse  liberal  lip 
service  to  ethnic  and  sexual  equality  until  it  meant 
that  "they"'  might  get  the  jobs,  that  "'they'*  might 
demand  some  of  the  power  we  had  come  to  assume 
was  our  singular  birthright.  Clearly,  a  redefinition  of 
social  commitment  and  personal  integrity  is  called 
for.  and  Webster's  Fifth  Collegiate  can't  write  it. 

Only  individuals  can.  Separately  and  in  groups, 
many  people  here  at  Duke  have  already  initiated  the 
first  steps  of  lower  level,  incremental  change,  of 
change  fostered  not  by  a  generalized  and  over-sim- 
plified idealism,  but  by  a  passionate  commitment  to 
local  activism.  The  door-to-door  McGovern  campaign 
in  Durham,  the  North  Carolina  Public  Interest  Re- 
search Group,  the  community  service  internships, 
the   continuing   education   programs:    all    these   stu- 


dent-energized projects  reflect  a  growing  recogni- 
tion of  the  practical  need  for  action  at  the  lower 
levels  of  the  political,  social  and  economic  orders. 
They  are  strikingly  undramatic  when  compared  to  a 
screaming  Mark  Rudd.  the  thunderous  clap  of  Na- 
tional Guard  rifle-fire,  or  televised  crowds  of  march- 
ers descending  on  Washington.  But  they  beat  all  dra- 
matic records  by  dint  of  one  quiet,  qualitative  dis- 
tinction: they  work. 

In  light  of  the  recent  round-up  of  the  "Watergate 
500,"  and  the  resulting  lack  of  credibility  and  trust 
in  the  office  of  the  Executive,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
why  a  call  to  individual  commitment,  incremental 
change  and  localized  action  would  fall  on  despairing 
and  apathetic  ears.  But.  on  the  shifting  and  unsure 
bedrock  of  our  political  and  social  geography,  these 
tools  offer  the  only  hope  for  growth  and  peaceful  and 
humanistic  change  in  our  lifetime.  The  American 
author  Anais  Nin  recognized  the  need  for  commit- 
ment on  the  individual  level  when  she  wrote  in 
her  Diaiy  of  1935  that: 

There  is  not  one  big  cosmic  meaning  for  all.  there  is  only 
the  meaning  we  each  give  to  our  life,  an  individual  plot, 
like  an  individual  novel,  a  book  for  each  person.  To  seek  a 
total  unity  is  wrong.  To  give  as  much  meaning  to  one's 
life  as  possible  is  right  to  me.  For  that  is  the  contribution 
to  the  whole. 

—  Thank  you. 


Susan  Elizabeth  Tifft  was  selected  by  a  University 
committee  to  deliver  the  student  address  at  com- 
mencement. An  English  major  from  St.  Louis.  Mis- 
souri, she  has  recently  been  elected  to  a  seat  on  the 
University's  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Honorary  Degree  Citations 


Honorary  degrees  were  presented  to  six  individuals 
during  Duke's  1973  commencement.  Below  are  the  texts  of 
the  honorary  degree  citations,  as  spoken  by  President 
Sanford. 


Dr.  John  A.  D.  Cooper 

Cooper  is  president  of  the 
Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  and 
coordinates  Duke's  course  in 
public  policy  on  health  care  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Board  of 
Visitors  of  the  Duke  Medical 
Center. 


Health,  the  full  expression  of  our  potentialities  for  liv- 
ing, has  always  been  a  deep  concern  of  human  beings.  In 
recent  years,  the  delivery  of  health  care,  and  the  research 
and  education  which  support  this  fundamental  social 
process,  have  become  serious  issues  of  public  policy.  Dr. 
Cooper,  you  are  contributing  creatively  to  the  formulation 
and  resolution  of  these  issues.  Under  your  leadership,  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges  has  united 
academic  medicine  and  become  an  effective  source  of 
advice  and  counsel  to  the  Federal  Government  and  private 
agencies  concerned  with  health  policy.  Your  education  as 
a  physician  and  as  a  biochemist,  together  with  your  ex- 
perience as  a  university  administrator,  make  it  possible 
for  you  to  perceive  and  articulate  and  fecund  fusion  of  art 
and  science  which  is  modern  medicine.  As  a  visiting  mem- 
ber of  our  faculty,  you  have  already  made  important  con- 
tributions to  Duke  University.  It  is,  therefore,  particularly 
appropriate  that  you  now  become  a  permanent  member 
of  our  University  community. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me.  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Science,  and  I  admit  you  to 
its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 


John  Brooks  Fuqua 

F aqua's  career  began  as  a 
radio  operator  on  steamships, 
from  which  he  has  come  to 
head  a  financial  conglomerate 
of  almost  fifty  companies.  A 
native  of  southern  Virginia,  he 
supplemented  his  high  school 
education  by  reading  books 
borrowed  from  the  Duke 
library. 
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Your  successful  career.  J.  B.  Fuqua,  excites  the  ad- 
miration of  those  in  public  service,  in  business  and  in  the 
academic  world.  Young  men  and  women  whose  formal 
training  stopped  short  of  four  years  of  college,  as  well  as 
those  with  advanced  degrees,  find  inspiration  in  the  record 
of  your  achievements.  That  record  demonstrates  that 
knowledge  and  learning  can  be  acquired  by  the  able  and 
resourceful.  You  established  your  goals  early  and  identified 
one  course  you  would  follow  in  achieving  them — the 
study  of  the  printed  record — the  reading  of  books. 

We  are  pleased  that  you  turned  to  Duke  University  and 
that  the  Duke  Library  could  assist  you  in  those  formative 
years  when  you  were  laying  the  foundation  of  your  life. 
Your  creative  business  career  and  your  enlightened  public 
service  during  a  period  of  social  upheaval  are  both  ex- 
amples of  the  leadership  Duke  University  is  proud  to 
acknowledge.  It  is  appropriate,  now,  that  we  make  you 
one  of  our  own  and  recognize  you  for  your  distinguished 
accomplishments. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  admit  you  to  its 
rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 


Vernon  Eulion  Jordan,  Jr. 


Jordan  is  executive  director 
of  the  Urban  League.  In  the 
1960's  he  directed  the  Voter 
Education  Project  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council, 
which  added  two  million 
black  voters  to  registration 
rolls  in  the  South. 


Vernon  Jordan,  in  spite  of  your  tender  years,  you  are  a 
distinguished  and  effective  leader  in  civil  rights,  higher 
education,  public  affairs,  and  the  struggle  for  social  justice. 
You  combine  youth,  experience,  and  bold  and  imaginative 
leadership.  You  served  as  a  member  of  the  President's 
Council  of  the  1966  White  House  Conference  on  Civil 
Rights  and  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Selective  Service.  You  are  a  rnember  of  the 
boards  of  numerous  human  rights,  civic,  welfare,  and  edu- 
cational organizations  and  philanthropic  foundations.  In 
your  many  capacities,  yours  has  been  the  eloquent  voice 
of  reason,  civility,  decency,  community,  and  justice.  You 
have  worked  tirelessly  and  effectively  with  many  groups — 
white  and  black.  Northern  and  Southern,  public  and 
private — to  help  create  a  more  just  and  humane  social 
order. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  I  admit  you  to  its 
rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 
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Jurgen  Moltman 

Jurgen  Moltman,  professor  of 
theology  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  is  regarded  as  a 
leader  in  the  field  of 
theological  research. 


Jurgen  Moltmann.  Duke  University  honors  you  for  your 
achievement  as  a  theologian  and  through  you  honors  the 
tradition  of  German  theology  which  has  made  such  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  education  of  clergy  in  our 
area  and  in  our  nation  as  a  whole. 

You  have  taken  seriously  the  Word  of  Promise,  have  re- 
vealed its  meaning,  and  indicated  its  power.  The  ecumeni- 
cal church  is  different  for  your  presence.  The  traditions  of 
Luther  and  Calvin  and  Wesley  find  a  spokesman  in  you. 
A  modern  pioneer  of  theological  thought,  you  lead  us  to  the 
threshold  of  a  new  theological  era  making  the  world  church 
aware  of  the  theme  of  hope. 

Your  parish  is  the  world.  You  were  among  us  as  a  guest 
professor  in  1967-68.  We  welcome  you  back  home. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me.  1  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  and  I  admit  you  to 
its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 


Robert  Ward 

Ward  is  president  of  the 
North  Carolina  School  of  the 

Arts  in  Winston-Salem.  In 
1962  he  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize 

for  his  opera  The  Crucible. 


A  tragic  commentary  on  the  human  condition  in  the  in- 
creasingly complex  world  of  the  20th  century  is  the  fact 
that  people  seem  to  be  more  and  more  expendable.  Ma- 
chines have  taken  over  many  of  the  tasks  of  human  muscle, 
sense  organs,  even  brains.  But  the  domain  of  the  human 
spirit  is  still  inviolable.  It  is  to  artists  like  yourself.  Robert 
Ward,  that  the  world  must  turn  for  the  sustenance  of 
spiritual  communication  if  humanity  is  to  survive. 


As  a  teacher,  you  have  dedicated  your  life  to  the  trans- 
mission of  thoroughly  professional  concepts  of  artistic 
values.  As  an  administrator  you  have  skillfully  established 
a  climate  of  common  cause  between  the  business  and  the 
artistic  worlds.  Above  all  you  have  pursued  and  exercised 
the  great  gift  of  musical  creativity,  and  in  so  doing  have 
contributed  a  meaningful  share  to  the  storehouse  of 
humanity's  most  precious  inheritance. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Fine  Arts,  and  I  admit  you 
to  its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 


Ellen  Winston 

Mrs.  Winston,  a  native  of 
Biyson  City,  North  Carolina, 
served  as  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Welfare 
from  1963  to  1967. 


No  one  perhaps  has  so  successfully  bridged  the  gap 
between  theory  and  practice  as  you  have.  Trained  in 
sociology  and  a  teacher  thereof,  you  moved  into  its  practi- 
cal application  in  social  welfare  administration  easily  and 
brilliantly.  Both  in  Raleigh  and  in  Washington,  you 
brought  the  combination  of  your  deep  knowledge  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  social  services  and  your  flair  for 
administration  to  bear  in  leadership  positions  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  every  citizen  of  North  Carolina  and  of 
America.  Throughout  your  professional  life,  you  have  lent 
your  talents  and  energies  to  so  wide  a  range  of  activities  in 
the  social  welfare  field  that  you  are  known  and  respected 
across  the  country.  North  Carolina  is  honored  to  have  you 
as  one  of  its  daughters.  Duke  University  is  proud  of  you 
and  today  declares  formally  its  respect  and  affection  for 
you.  Ellen  Winston,  social  scientist,  teacher,  administra- 
tor, adviser,  author,  consultant,  your  charm,  compassion, 
humor,  and  willingness  to  serve  evoke  the  adjective  "ex- 
traordinary'"  from  all  who  know  you. 

By  the  authority  vested  in  me,  I  confer  upon  you  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  and  I  admit 
you  to  its  rights,  its  privileges,  and  its  obligations. 
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art  of  Joe  College  Week  in  April  was  an  arts  and  crafts  fair  on  the  Chapel  quad: 


What  it  was, 


there  was  leatherwork,  p 


.  a  lot  of  people  looking 
■  at  pictures. 


and  candles 
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and  jewelry — even  some  business  going  on. 
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A  Nobel  Prizewinner  has  established  an  endowment  fund 
for  physics  at  Duke,  which  is  a  — 


Memorial  to 


a  Legacy 


It's  been  noted  that  what  men  do  lives  on  after  them. 

Fritz  London  was  a  chemical  physicist  at  Duke  from 
1939  until  his  death  in  1954.  He  died  of  a  heart 
attack  following  a  short  illness,  three  weeks  past  his 
own  fifty-fourth  birthday,  at  a  point  in  his  career, 
many  of  his  colleagues  felt,  approaching  a  spectacular 
zenith.  "If  London  had  lived  another  year,  he  would 
almost  certainly  have  received  the  Nobel  Prize  ..." 
one  faculty  member  has  stated. 

In  1972,  John  Bardeen,  Leon  N.  Cooper,  and  J. 
Robert  Schreiffer  were  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
physics,  for  their  co-development  of  a  theory  ex- 
plaining the  phenomenon  of  superconductivity.  The 
derivation  of  the  Bardeen-Cooper-Schrieffer  Theory 
had,  for  much  of  its  foundation,  pioneering  work  in 
the  field  and  a  guideline  for  future  research  pub- 
lished by  Fritz  London  in  1950.  In  recognition  of  that 
foundation,  and  in  recognition  of  all  the  contributions 
London  made  to  modern  physics.  Bardeen  has  given 
his  share  of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Duke  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  endowment  fund  "to  honor  and  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  Fritz  London,  distin- 
guished scientist  and  member  of  the  Duke  faculty 
from  1939  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1954,  and  to 
promote  research  and  understanding  of  physics  at 
Duke  University  and  in  the  scientific  community." 

"He  never  lived  to  see  the  top  of  the  tower,"  phy- 
sics professor  Horst  Meyer  said  of  London,  "but  he 
laid  the  foundation  that  made  the  building  possible." 

A  he  Fritz  London  Endowment  Fund  was  established 
in  December  1972  with  Bardeen's  original  gift  of 
$14,800,  which  he  supplemented  during  the  spring  to 
a  present  total  of  $33,000.  Income  from  the  Fund  will 
be  used  to  underwrite  the  Fritz  London  Awards  for 
outstanding  research  in  low  temperature  physics,  to 
provide  honorarium  and  travel  expenses  for  the  Fritz 
London   Lecture  given   annually  at   Duke,  and  for 


"any  other  use  consistent  with  the  basic  purpose  of 
the  Fund." 

The  London  Awards  have  been  presented  since 
1957  as  part  of  the  International  Conference  on  Low- 
Temperature  Physics  held  every  three  years,  the 
award  winner  chosen  by  a  committee  currently 
chaired  by  Michael  Tinkham  of  Harvard.  In  the  past, 
single  awards  of  $1,000  plus  travel  expenses  to  the 
Conference  have  been  made,  and  Bardeen — himself 
a  London  Award  winner — noted  that  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  funding  should  make  possible 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  award  and  the  pre- 
sentation of  shared  or  multiple  prizes.  The  size  of  the 
Award  is  to  be  set  jointly  by  the  head  of  the  Award 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  physics  department 
at  Duke,  and  a  third  individual  chosen  by  the  other 
two.  The  next  Conference  will  be  held  in  Helsinki 
in  1975. 

The  London  Memorial  Lectures,  sponsored  by  the 
Duke  chapter  of  Sigma  Xi  national  scientific  honor- 
ary, were  begun  in  1956  and  have  been  given,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  each  year  since.  Seven  Nobel  laure- 
ates have  appeared  in  the  series,  including  Bardeen, 
whose  1964  topic  was,  appropriately,  "Understand- 
ing Superconductivity." 

The  1972  Nobel  was  Bardeen's  second.  In  1956  he 
was  given  the  Prize  for  his  work  with  two  colleagues 
as  co-inventor  of  the  transistor,  and  his  receipt  of  a 
second  Nobel  was  a  precedent-breaking  move  on  the 
part  of  the  Nobel  committee.  Marie  Curie  and  Linus 
Pauling  had  each  won  two  Prizes,  but  in  two  dif- 
ferent fields:  no  one  had  ever  been  awarded  two 
Nobels  in  the  same  field,  and  when  Einstein  was 
denied  a  second  Prize  in  physics  for  the  theory  of 
relativity,  it  appeared  that  a  permanent  policy  was 
set. 

Putting  any  living  scientist  in  a  league  with  Ein- 
stein is  a  risky  proposition,  but  Bardeen's  work  and 
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London  in  1953 


its  potential  for  technological  applications  have  been 
and  are  literally  revolutionary.  The  transistor  opened 
huge  new  areas  in  communication  and  information 
systems;  Bardeen  reviewed  the  development  of  a 
duplicating  process  that  was  the  beginning  of  Xerox 
Corporation,  and  now  he  sits  on  that  company's 
board  of  directors;  and  the  BCS  Theory,  first  pub- 
lished in  1957,  not  only  culminated  close  to  half  a 
century  of  attempts  to  understand  the  phenomenon 
of  superconductivity,  but  also  may  have  a  long-range 
technological  impact — in  areas  such  as  power  trans- 
mission and  transportation — that  surpasses  even  the 
transistor. 

But  technological  applications  are  not  really  the 
province  of  the  theoretical  physicist. 

1  was  born  the  7th  of  March  1900  in  Breslau  (Ger- 
many) as  a  son  of  Franz  London,  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Breslau  and  graduated 
(Dr.  phil.)  summa  cum  laude  in  1921  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Munich  (Germany).  I  served  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Stuttgart  (1925-1927)  and  Berlin  (1927- 
1933)  in  the  departments  of  theoretical  Physics  as 
'Assistant*  and  'Privatdozent'  respectively;  the 
heads  of  the  departments  being  P.  P.  Ewald  and 
M.  von  Laue  and  E.  Schroedinger.  I  held  a  Rocke- 
feller Fellowship  with  Prof.  Schroedinger  in  Zurich 
1927  and  with  Prof.  Fermi  in  Rome  1931.  In  the  sum- 
mer 1933  I  lost  my  position  at  the  University  of  Ber- 
lin in  consequence  of  the  laws  which  exclude  persons 
of  Jewish  origin  from  state  appointments. 

"From  1933  to  1936  1  was  employed  by  Imperial 
Chemical  Industries  Ltd.  (London)  to  do  research 
work  in  theoretical  Physics  in  the  Clarendon  Labora- 
tory, Oxford  University.  In  the  same  period  (1934- 
1936)  I  gave  regular  lectures  in  the  Mathematical  In- 
stitute of  Oxford  University. 


"Since  January  1,  1937,  I  have  been  working  as 
'Maitre  de  Recherche'  at  the  Tnstitut  Henri  Poin- 
care'  (Faculty  of  Science)  of  the  University  of  Paris." 

—  So  Fritz  London  described  himself  in  the  cur- 
riculum vitae  that  he  turned  in  to  the  Duke  news 
bureau  in  1939:  an  impressive  enough  resume — 
names  such  as  Schroedinger  and  Fermi,  giants  in 
contemporary  physics,  institutions  such  as  Berlin 
and  Oxford. 

But  there  were  other  things  that  London  didn't 
mention. 

London  earned  the  Ph.D.,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one, 
by  presenting  to  the  University  of  Munich  an  ori- 
ginal thesis,  conceived  and  written  entirely  on  his 
own — in  philosophy.  According  to  L.  W.  Nordheim — 
professor  of  physics  at  Duke  at  the  time  of  London's 
death  and  a  friend  of  London's  since  their  days  as 
fellow  students  at  the  University  of  Goettingen  in 
1923 — delivering  a  memorial  address  to  the  Duke- 
UNC  joint  physics  colloquim  in  April  1954,  after 
London  had  received  his  doctorate  he  began  to  feel 
dissatisfied  with  philosophy.  Feeling  that  physics  was 
on  the  verge  of  developments  truly  fundamental 
and  vital  for  the  times  he  lived  in.  London  took  up 
hard  science,  and  for  his  training  sought  the  most 
famous  schools  of  theoretical  physics  in  Germany. 

London's  feelings  were  correct.  Developments  in 
physics  going  on  in  the  first  third  of  this  century  were 
to  completly  unsettle  the  established  picture  of  the 
material  universe.  Einstein  had  published  his  theory 
of  relativity:  Niels  Bohr  had  developed  the  proton- 
electron  model  of  the  atom;  Max  Planck  had  formu- 
lated the  quantum  theory,  which  showed  that  elec- 
tromagnetic radiation — including  light — instead  of 
being  propagated  in  steady,  continuous  waves,  is 
actually  carried  in  specific,  definable  "packages": 
other  researchers  were  finding  that  matter  and 
energy,  considered  completely  distinct  areas  of  the 
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physical  world,  actually  share  some  properties  at  the 
basic  levels. 

This  was  the  discipline  into  which  the  young  Lon- 
don stepped  at  Goettingen,  and  he  made  his  own 
place  in  it  quickly.  While  at  Zurich  in  1927,  London 
co-authored  a  paper  with  F.  Heitler  on  the  inter- 
action of  two  hydrogen  atoms  which  gave  an  ex- 
planation of  chemical  valence  in  terms  of  quantum 
mechanics,  and  thereby  paved  the  way  for  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  quantum  chemistry. 

Instead  of  going  farther  into  the  study  of-  chemical 
bonding,  however,  London  became  interested  in 
the  dynamics  of  atomic  and  molecular  interactions. 
In  the  late  1920's  and  early  '30's  he  published  some 
fundamental  work  on  bonding,  energy  transfer,  and 
the  mechanics  of  chemical  reactions.  It  was  also  in 
those  days  that  his  thoughts  were  beginning  to  lead 
him  into  the  field  where  he  would  leave  his  most  in- 
delible mark. 

Nordheim  recalled,  "I  do  not  recall  exactly  when 
and  where,  but  I  remember  distinctly  that  Fritz  Lon- 
don started  at  that  time  to  talk  about  macromolecules, 
about  how  long  chains  would  know  what  was  happen- 
ing at  a  far  end,  and  similar  topics.  .  ." 

In  1934,  the  growth  of  these  ideas  took  him  into 
superconductivity. 


Superconductivity  is  the  loss  of  all  resistance  to 
the  flow  of  electrical  currents.  It  occurs  in  certain 
materials  when  they  are  cooled  to  temperatures  close 
to  absolute  zero  (-459  degrees  F.  or  -273  degrees  C). 
What  is  most  striking  about  the  phenomenon  is  that 
these  materials  do  not,  like  copper,  which  is  a  very 
good  conductor  in  a  normal  state,  lose  resistivity 
little  by  little  with  decrease  in  temperature;  but 
rather  are  not  especially  good  electrical  conductors  in 
the  normal  state  and  suddenly,  at  particular  points  of 
low  temperature,  become  superconducting.  The  par- 
ticular point  varies  for  the  different  materials — 
lead,  for  example,  becomes  superconductive  at  seven 
degrees  centigrade  above  absolute  zero,  molybdenum 
at  .9. 

In  1933,  it  had  been  observed  that  superconductors 
exhibit  perfect  diamagnetism — the  quality  of  being 
equally  repelled  by  both  poles  of  a  magnet  and 
hence  taking  a  position  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of 
the  magnet's  influence.  The  next  year  London, 
studying  this  effect  together  with  his  brother  Heinz, 
developed  a  phenomenological  theory  which  replaced 
the  normal  relation  between  current  and  field  with 
an  entirely  different  relation  for  the  superconductive 
state.  This  theory,  published  in  a  landmark  paper  in 
1935,  permitted  a  complete  description  of  super- 
conductivity in  terms  of  electromagnetic  equations 


and  implied  that,  for  an  explanation  of  supercon- 
ductivity, the  important  factor  would  be  the  macro- 
scopic connections  of  the  superconductors.  Scien- 
tists previously  had  tried  to  explain  superconductivity 
by  explaining  the- absence  of  resistance;  London's 
paper  revealed  that  the  explanation  lay  in  the 
establishment  of  order  on  a  macroscopic  scale  rather 
than  a  microscopic.  It  completely  shifted  the  em- 
phasis for  future  research. 

What  London  had  done  was  to  introduce  the  idea 
of  large-scale  quantum  phenomena.  Where  quantum 
theory  had  before  been  restricted  to  interactions  on 
an  atomic  level,  London's  theory  presented  the  idea 
of  an  entire  piece  of  material  undergoing  a  simul- 
taneous quantum  transition — long  chains  knowing 
what  was  happening  at  a  far  end — which  was  a  wholy 
novel  concept  and  became  the  leitmotif  for  the  rest  of 
his  life's  work. 

He  later  went  on  to  study  the  strange  properties 
of  liquid  helium,  which  at  super-low  temperatures 
undergoes  a  transition  to  a  state  described  as 
"superfluid."  He  stressed  the  relationship  between 
superfluidity  and  superconductivity,  and  believed  that 
the  idea  of  macroscopic  quantum  phenomena  had 
applications  for  biochemistry  as  well. 

His  1935  paper  had  described  the  phenomenon  of 
super-conductivity,  but  had  not  explained  it.  The  why 
of  the  phenomenon  intrigued  London  for  the  rest  of 
his  life,  and  had  he  lived  longer  he  might  well  have 
found  it.  However,  in  1950  he  published  the  first  vol- 
ume of  a  monograph  on  Superfluids  which  collected 
all  of  his  work  on  superconductivity.  (The  second  vol- 
ume, on  superfluid  helium,  appeared  posthumously  in 
1954.)  Macroscopic  Theory  of  Superconductivity  in- 
cluded a  "Program  for  the  Molecular  Theory  of  Su- 
perconductivity," which  outlined  a  path  toward  an  ex- 
planation which  London  was  following  and  which 
Bardeen,  Cooper,  and  Schreiffer  would  later  culminate. 

Some  practical  applications  of  superconductivity 
have  already  been  recognized.  Bardeen  has  noted 
that  trains  could  be  levitated  by  the  superconductor's 
replusion  of  magnetic  fields,  thereby  avoiding  the 
wasteful  friction  of  wheel  on  rail  and  making  pos- 
sible very  high  speeds.  Power  could  be  generated 
with  superconducting  magnets  which  would  not  need 
to  be  fed  electricity  once  they  were  started,  since 
there  would  be  no  loss  of  the  original  current.  Super- 
conductors could  also  transport  electricity  through 
loss-less  power  lines.  Some  power  stations  are  al- 
ready being  constructed  using  superconductors,  and 
the  larger  such  stations  are,  the  less  expensive  is 
the  electricity  they  produce.  Superconductors  could 
be  one  remedy  for  the  "energy  crisis"  forecast  to  be 
impending  in  this  country. 

Technology  and  science  are  not  the  same  thing, 
though.  Technology  began  the  first  time  a  dawn  man 
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killed  his  dinner  with  a  handy  stick  or  bone,  and 
much  of  the  history  of  the  human  race  from  the  caves 
of  rock  to  the  caves  of  steel  and  glass  can  be  traced 
by  the  history  of  its  technology.  The  world  we 
inhabit,  with  its  wierdly  concurrent  luxuries  and 
horrors,  is  largely  a  child  of  our  technology. 

Science  is  something  different.  It  has  traditionally 
been  a  practice  removed  from  the  day-to-day  course 
of  human  affairs,  formalized  only  since  the  Renais- 
sance, for  much  of  its  history  little  more  than  an  avo- 
cation of  the  philosophically  inclined.  The  recent 
confluence  of  science  with  technology  has  been 
brought  about  through  the  recognition  of  the  bene- 
fits of  new  technologies  founded  upon  basic  science — 
electric  power,  television,  data  processing,  and  so  on. 
The  forced  rapid  invention  of  new  technologies  dur- 
ing World  War  II  brought  about  a  sort  of  shotgun 
wedding  which  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  with 
heavy  government  and  industrial  subsidation  of  basic 
research  with  an  eye  to  its  practical  benefits,  and  by 
the  fact  that  research  today  requires  a  great  deal  of 
highly  sophisticated  equipment — computers,  particle 
accelerators,  atomic  reactors.  The  two  disciplines 
have  become  rather  dependent  upon  one  another, 
but  they  do  remain,  by  their  very  basic  natures,  dis- 
tinct. 


F  ritz  London  was  a  theoretical  physicist.  As  such, 
he  was  one  of  a  few  men  in  the  world  who  literally 
thought  for  a  living.  Not  an  experimenter,  his  work 
was  done  in  his  own  mind  or  with  pencil  and  paper. 
Theory  was  the  product  of  his  work,  ideas  that  other 
scientists  might  test  in  the  laboratory  and  still  others 
might  transform  into  tangible  benefits  for  society. 

He  was  James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Chemical 
Physics;  he  was  awarded  the  Lorentz  Medal  for 
scientific  achievement  by  the  Royal  Netherlands 
Academy  of  Science;  his  friend  Nordheim  said  of 
him  in  his  memorial  address: 

London's  life  work  has  the  quality  of  a  rare  unit 
of  outlook.  Of  course  we  do  not  know  what  he  would 
have  further  discovered,  had  he  been  permitted  to 
live  a  full  span  of  life,  but  what  he  did  discover 
stands  out,  in  spite  of  quite  a  diversity  of  topics,  as 
a  unit  cut  from  the  whole  cloth,  and  a  landmark  in 
the  evolution  of  scientific  thought. 

Fritz  London  was  a  man  dedicated  to  his  work  and 
living  with  it  and  for  it.  In  a  way,  he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  pure  scholar,  working  by  himself, 
and  interested  solely  in  the  search  for  truth.  In  these 
days,  when  science  is  in  some  danger  of  becoming 
lost  in  bigness,  he  stuck  to  his  ideals.  He  worked 
hard,  shunned  all  distractions,  and  he  was  forever 
probing  new  ideas  and  perfecting  old  ones.  These 
qualities   will   always   be    required,    if  the   wells   of 


scientific  progress  are  not  to  dry  out.  His  were  the 
highest  standards  of  intellectual  integrity,  and  he 
applied  the  same  standards  to  all  phases  of  life. 
However,  he  was  by  no  means  one-sided.  He  was  a 
man  of  culture  with  wide  interests  in  philosophical 
thought,  the  arts,  and  music.  He  was  a  loving 
father,  happy  in  his  life  with  his  family.  He  will  be  re- 
membered by  his  friends  not  only  as  an  eminent 
scientist,  but  also  as  a  personality  of  human  warmth, 
with  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  and  of  great  sincerity. 

The  United  States  was  London's  adopted  country; 
he  came  here  an  exile,  forced  from  his  homeland  by 
human  baseness  taken  to  almost  surreal  excess.  Yet 
times  of  the  greatest  human  baseness  are  also  the 
times  of  the  greatest  human  nobility;  and  London, 
by  his  own  intellectual  integrity,  his  dedication  to 
humanity  and  truth  and  to  understanding  and  ex- 
plaining the  world  around  him,  by  the  legacy  he  left 
for  those  who  knew  him  and  those  who  followed  him, 
personified  the  potential  for  nobility  that  is  inherent 
in  the  human  spirit. 

"He  was  a  one-track  sort  of  individual,"  recalls 
Duke  chemistry  professor  Marcus  Hobbs,  who 
worked  with  London  when  London  first  came  to 
Duke,  helping  him  to  write  papers  in  English.  "He 
bore  in  on  one  area  at  a  time,  excluding  anything 
else,  until  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  it. 

"He  had  an  intuitive  sense  of  how  things  operate. 
He  was  a  very  sensitive  individual,  very  humane, 
very  humanity-oriented,  as  sensitive  to  people  as  he 
was  to  natural  phenomena. 

"His  ideas.  .  .  .  few  people  have  them.  Progress 
takes  a  connection,  a  step,  an  insight.  There  are 
these  rare  people  with  that  kind  of  ability  .  .  .  it's 
very  much  like  that  of  an  artist.  .  ." 

London  began  as  a  philosopher,  and  his  move 
into  natural  science  was  not  as  great  a  change  as  it 
at  first  appears.  Science  as  it  is  known  today  began 
with  philosophers,  men  in  love  with  truth  and  wisdom 
and  striving  to  understand  the  working  of  the  world. 
London's  redirection  in  1921  was  not  so  much  an 
abandoning  of  a  field  as  it  was  a  deeper  plunge — a 
"boring  in" — into  one  particular  aspect,  an  area  as 
great  as  the  material  universe.  The  love  of  wisdom 
that  has  been  offered  as  the  definition  of  the  phi- 
losopher is  no  less  true  of  the  scientist.  That  Lon- 
don was  a  great  scientist  is  beyond  questioning;  and 
the  fact  that  the  qualities  which  he  brought  to  his 
profession,  which  made  him  a  great  scientist,  he 
also  brought  into  all  the  phases  of  his  life,  made  him 
a  symbol  of  greatness  in  the  human  being.  As  much 
as  his  work,  his  life  is  what  John  Bardeen's  gift  to 
Duke  commemorates;  and  London's  life  itself  is  a 
legacy,  to  Duke,  to  science,  and  to  humankind. 

-J.  W. 
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Shopping  for  Duke  Gifts? 


DUKE  CHAIRS.  The  Duke  chair  is  suitable  for 
office  or  home.  The  adult  arm  chair  (above 
left)  is  available  with  black  arms  for  $52.00  or 
cherry  arms  for  $54.00.  The  Boston  rocker  (above 
right)  can  be  purchased  for  $41.00.  Each  of 
these  handsomely  crafted  chairs,  in  black  with 
gold  trim,  has  the  Duke  shield  embossed  on 
the  back.  Please  mail  checks  for  orders  to  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs.  Chairs  will  be 
shipped  from  Gardner,  Mass.  '(allow  ten  weeks 
for  shipping);  express  charges  will  be  collect. 


DUKE  ETCHINGS.  By  artist  Louis  Orr.  Two 
Duke  campus  scenes  available,  Epworth  Inn 
and  Baldwin  Auditorium.  Each  etching  is 
1 1  x  13  inches  and  is  priced  at  $18.00. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES.  In  blue  on 
white.  The  border  motif  consists  of  conven- 
tionalized oak  leaves  and  acorns  combined  with 
branches  of  pine.  Medallions  of  dogwood  blos- 
soms are  set  off  by  a  simplified  seal  of  the 
University  which  surmounts  the  border.  The 
center  scenes  include  Washington  Duke,  Craven 
Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke.  East 
Union  and  Auditorium,  Chapel  Tower,  Vista  of 
Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  West  Library, 
and  Crowell.  Each  plate  priced  at  $3.50;  six  for 
$20.00  and  a  set  of  twelve  for  $36.00.  Mul- 
berry plates  are  specially  priced  at  $2.50  each  or 
$24.00  per  dozen.  Add  $1.00  for  packing  and 
mailing  one  plate,  plus  20  cents  for  each  addi- 
tional plate  in  the  order. 

Add  4  per  cent  sales  tax  for  all  North  Carolina 
orders. 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information 
write  to  the  Department  of  Alumni  Affairs, 
Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


COLLIER  COBB  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 


CHAPEL  HILL,  N.  C. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


DALLAS,  TEXAS 
ALEXANDRIA,  VA. 


Brokers,  Agents  &  Consultants 
of  Insurance  &  Surety  Bonds 


Specializing  in  Complex  Commercial  Exposures  of 
Manufacturing — Contracting  &  Service  Trade  Risks 


PRESIDENT 

Fitzgerald  S.  Hudson  '46 


HOME  OFFICE 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 
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The 


Central 


Campus 

Apartments 


Expanding  the  alternatives  in  on-campus  living 


Durham's  languid  summer  air  has  been  punctuated 
by  something  other  than  the  orchestrated  speech  of 
insects,  the  heavy  perfume  of  magnolia  blossoms, 
and  the  indistinct  background  of  traffic  noises  this 
year.  Rising  above  these  characteristic  sensations  is 
the  dissonance  of  hammers  and  saws,  the  warm  smell 
of  freshly  turned  earth  and  a  pervasive  sense  of 
activity  as  the  first  phase  of  the  Central  Campus 
Apartment  complex  nears  completion. 

Construction  of  the  Duke-owned  student  apart- 
ments began  in  November  of  1972  and  marked  the 
culmination  of  two  and  a  half  years  of  study,  con- 
sultation, and  research  into  the  future  housing  needs 
of  the  University.  Although  many  personalities  and 
agencies  throughout  the  campus  served  as  advisors 
in  the  conception  of  the  project,  Gladstone  As- 
sociates' economic  consultants  formulated  in  report 
form  the  primary  data  and  recommendations  for  the 
complex. 

"'Duke  as  landlord"  is  not  a  new  phenomenon. 
Consistent  with  its  tradition  of  maintaining  a  resi- 
dential atmosphere.  Duke  has  been  a  proprietary  with 
regard  to  dormitory  space  and.  to  a  leaser  extent, 
married  student  housing  for  many  years.  With  this 
concept  of  a  residential  college  in  mind.  Gladstone 
Associates   assessed   the  level   of  satisfaction   with 


existing  housing  alternatives  for  both  on-campus  and 
off-campus  students. 

The  results  were  somewhat  startling.  The  study 
found  that  while  Duke  was  adequately  serving  the 
housing  needs  and  preferences  of  undergraduates  on 
campus,  it  was  seemingly  indifferent  to  the  remainder 
of  the  Duke  community  comprised  of  graduate  stu- 
dents, married  students,  and  Medical  Center  per- 
sonnel. Although  nine  per  cent  of  Duke's  non-under- 
graduates were  accomodated  by  on-campus  housing, 
the  report  contended  that  the  rest  were  left  unsatis- 
fied in  the  private  and  expensive  housing  available 
in  Durham. 

Moreover,  the  report  predicted  a  forty-per  cent  rise 
in  the  Duke  population  over  the  next  ten  years, 
growth  concentrated  in  the  professional  and  medical 
sectors  rather  than  in  the  undergraduate.  With  the 
additional  knowledge  that,  at  present,  seventy  per 
cent  of  the  graduate,  professional,  and  medical  popu- 
lation are  married,  the  study  reasoned  that  future 
housing  needs  would  require  construction  of  uni- 
versity-owned apartments  for  couples,  families,  and 
non-undergraduate  singles. 

In  1968,  the  University  sold  its  Married  Student 
Housing  Project  for  use  as  public  housing  and  was 
seeking  to  replace  those  units  at  a  more  convenient 
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A  pervasive  sense  of  activity  punctuating  the  summer  air 


location  on  campus.  The  Gladstone  recommenda- 
tions reaffirmed  the  need  for  this  type  of  search  and 
the  Central  Campus  Apartments  became  the  answer. 
As  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  April  8, 
1972,  the  plans  call  for  accomodations  for  couples, 
families,  and  non-undergraduate  singles  at  a  site 
within  the  confines  of  the  University.  Accordingly, 
the  residential  nature  of  the  campus  will  be  main- 
tained concurrent  with  the  meeting  of  non-under- 
graduate housing  needs. 

In  addition,  the  apartments  will  be  available  to 
undergraduate  students  who  wish  to  live  off  the  main 
campus.  The  Gladstone  report  polled  this  sector  of 
the  Duke  population  and  found  that,  although  gen- 
erally satisfied  with  the  existing  campus-sponsored 
housing,  sixty-nine  per  cent  of  the  undergraduates 
would  prefer  a  private  apartment  to  a  dormitory  room. 
Yet,  hindered  by  the  prospect  of  high  rents  in  Durham 
and  the  loss  of  contact  with  other  students,  under- 
graduates as  a  whole  have  traditionally  remained 
on-campus. 

And  the  alternatives  on-campus  are  expansive. 
Larry  W.  Smith,  director  of  housing  management, 
reasons  that  the  present  undergraduate  has  "many 
living  options.  He  can  choose  to  reside  in  a  federa- 
tion, a  coed  dorm,  a  fraternity  or  a  single  sex  dorm. 


And  now,  if  a  student  doesn't  want  to  live  in  any  of 
these  options,  he  has  the  additional  alternative  of 
living  in  the  apartment  complex." 

Located  at  Erwin  Road  and  Anderson  Street,  the 
apartment  cluster  will  combine  the  residential  college 
atmosphere  and  the  seclusion  of  a  private  dwelling 
for  undergraduates  and  non-undergraduates,  couples 
and  families.  The  complex  will  also  answer  the  needs 
of  hospital  interns  and  residents,  and  students  en- 
rolled in  the  Allied  Health  program,  a  need  pre- 
viously denied  on  the  grounds  that  University-spon- 
sored housing  should  be  available  only  to  those  stu- 
dents in  pursuit  of  a  Duke  degree. 

In  addition  to  these  changes  in  tenancy,  the  Cen- 
tral Campus  Apartments  will  differ  sharply  from 
other  Duke-owned  residences  in  construction,  layout, 
and  furnishings.  Once  completed,  the  complex  will 
contain  five  hundred  units:  twenty-six  efficiencies, 
350  one-bedroom,  seventy-six  two-bedroom,  and 
forty-eight  three-bedroom  apartments.  The  Valley 
Forge  Corporation  of  Valley  Forge,  Pennsylvania, 
has  designed  and  is  constructing  the  units,  which 
will  rent  for  from  $122  to  $220  per  month. 

Larry  Smith  outlined  the  variations  in  the  rent 
and  furnishing  scale  as  being  "tailored  to  individual 
tastes  and  needs.  For  a  married  couple  in  a  two-bed- 
room apartment,  for  instance,  we  provide  just  the 
basics — one  bedroom  and  a  bit  in  the  living  room. 
We  want  each  apartment  to  have  its  own  style  and 
this  can  be  accomplished  by  allowing  the  occupants 
to  bring  in  their  own  belongings."  The  level  of  fur- 
nishing responds  to  the  projected  needs  of  the  in- 
dividual and  is  reflective  of  consideration  for  his 
economic  status,  his  possessions,  and  the  number  of 
people  with  whom  he  chooses  to  live. 

Certain  features  on  the  interior  of  each  apartment, 
however,  will  be  constant.  Each  unit  will  contain  a 
twelve-foot  no-frost  refrigerator  and  will  be  air- 
conditioned  through  the  use  of  five  central  chill  water 
stations.  Master  television  antennas  will  be  avail- 
able for  each  living  room.  In  the  units  which  will 
be  totally  or  partially  furnished,  the  designers  intend 
to  utilize  nylon  twist  area  carpets,  "softexture"  nylon 
upholstered  lounge  chairs,  soft  vinyl  sofas,  and 
plastic-laminated  top  surfaces  on  tables,  dressers  and 
chests,  with  accents  of  chrome  and  natural  wood. 
Congruent  with  the  range  of  furnishing  possibilities, 
various  combinations  of  the  basic  color  schemes  will 
attempt  to  relieve  the  sense  of  sameness  ofton  as- 
sociated with  institutional  housing. 

Several  new  services  have  also  been  planned  for 
the  Duke  housing  facility.  According  to  Larry 
Smith,  "The  occupants  will  receive  only  one  bill 
each  month  which  will  include  assessments  for  rent, 
water,  and  air  conditioning.  A  separate  bill  will  be 
sent  for  telephone  usage."   Students  will  also  find 
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that  they  have  access  to  much-coveted  parking  space, 
pedestrian  walkways,  and  recreational  areas  and 
facilities.  To  relieve  parents  who  are  studying  for  de- 
grees or  certificates,  a  day-care  center  is  in  the  plan- 
ning stage. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  project  is  $6.3  million,  ex- 
clusive of  the  27.5  acre  site  which  Duke  already 
owns.  With  the  input  of  Duke  Power  Company  elec- 
tricity, the  cost  of  the  occupant  further  dwindles  to 
the  point  that  rental  rates  are  competitive  with,  if  not 
lower  than,  those  in  Durham.  And,  unlike  typical 
landlords,  Duke  is  not  out  to  make  a  profit  although, 
according  to  Smith,  "We  are  convinced  we  can 
operate  this  complex  on  a  financially  sound  basis. " 

Duke  as  a  landlord  has  always  had  the  singular 
problem  of  catering  to  a  market  which,  in  general, 
occupies  residences  only  nine  months  of  the  year. 
With  an  apartment  complex,  this  difficulty  becomes 
more  compelling.  Most  students  are  reluctant  to 
lease  an  apartment  for  a  full  year,  knowing  that  they 
will  be  absent  during  the  summer  months,  and  apart- 
ment owners  are  hard-pressed  to  secure  short-term 
tenants  or  sublets  to  replace  them.  In  the  Central 
Campus  facility,  however,  the  dilemma  of  "summer 
lag"  will  be  minimized  by  the  preponderance  of  mar- 
ried students  and  medical  personnel.  This  element  of 
the  apartment-dwelling  population  is  less  transient, 
and  more  likely  to  remain  in  Durham  through  the  sum- 


mer months.  The  present  competitive  rental  rates, 
for  instance,  are  predicated  on  the  assumption  that 
married  students  and  medical  staff  will  occupy  their 
residences  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  year,  and 
single  students  will  remain  tenants  eighty  per  cent  of 
the  year. 

With  many  other  landlords  vying  for  student 
business  in  Durham,  Duke  has  the  additional  problem 
of  maintaining  a  delicate  balance  of  competition  and 
cooperation  with  the  community.  As  one  of  the  largest 
employers  in  the  area,  the  university  wields  a  signifi- 
cant amount  of  economic  clout  with  Durham  busi- 
nesses and  with  the  students  and  staff  which  com- 
prise its  population.  However,  unlike  a  typical  busi- 
ness or  employer,  Duke  does  not  seek  active  com- 
petition with  existing  community  facilities.  The  con- 
struction of  the  Central  Campus  apartment  complex 
is  reflective  of  the  university's  perception  of  a  student 
need,  of  a  need  for  an  alternative  to  both  present 
on-campus  dwellings  and  Durham-owned  off- 
campus  houses  and  apartments.  The  choice  of  al- 
ternative is  solely  dependent  on  the  tenant  and  his 
personal  preferences  and  requirements.  And  with  the 
projected  growth  of  both  the  Triangle  area  and  the 
Duke  population  as  the  future  substance  of  the  econo- 
mic pie,  no  landlords.  Duke  included,  will  go  hungry. 

-  Susan  Tifft 


leading  to  this  complex  which  will  open  for  Duke  personnel  in  the  fall. 
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-  Coach  E.  P.  Hagler 


That  Dumpy  Little  Guard*1 


1  hat"s  the  finest  bunch  of  people  I've  ever  had  to 
deal  with,'"  said  Joe  Bell. 

Bell,  who  works  in  the  pro  shop  at  the  Duke  golf 
course,  was  talking  to  his  boss,  golf  coach  and  course 
manager  E.  P.  '"Dumpy**  Hagler:  he  was  talking 
about  a  group  of  more  than  fifty  present  and  former 
Duke  golfers  who  got  together  one  Saturday  last 
April  for  a  reunion  and  golf  tournament  in  honor  of 
their  former  coach,  who  will  retire  on  August  31  after 
forty-three  years  of  service  to  Duke  athletics. 

Golfers  from  all  ages  were  back:  from  Bill  Jen- 
nings "28  to  Mike  Souchak.  Jr.  "76.  Touring  pros  Art 
Wall  "47  and  Mike  Souchak.  Sr.  "48  were  back. 
along  with  Henry  Poe  "36,  now  secretary  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Golfers  Association.  Paul  Hardin,  III  '52, 
J.D.  '54.  Duke  trustee  and  president  of  Southern 
Methodist  University,  was  back.  Former  Duke  Sports 
Information  Director  Ted   Mann   "31   and  past  and 


present  Athletic  Directors  Eddie  Cameron  and  Carl 
James  '52  were  there,  as  were  retired  football  coaches 
Wallace  Wade  and  Herschel  Caldwell,  with  whom 
Hagler  many  years  ago  came  up  from  Alabama  to 
the  then-infant  Duke  University. 

The  inspiration  for  the  reunion  had  come  from 
Bob  Brownell  '41.  who  brought  up  the  idea  while 
visiting  Hagler  earlier  this  year.  Brownell.  now  a 
partner  in  a  Baltimore  insurance  firm,  handled  all 
of  the  invitations  and  tournament  pairings  ("All 
the  paper  work."  Hagler  put  it),  and  Dan  Hill.  Ill 
'66.  of  Durham,  took  care  of  the  local  arrangements. 
No  University  officials  were  involved  at  all  in  the 
planning  or  the  setting  up. 

"It  was  the  finest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me," 
Hagler  said  of  it  later. 

"And  what  means  the  most  is  the  fact  that  they 
did  it  all  themselves." 
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Hagler  (c)  with  Mike  Souchak,  Sr. 
'48  (I)  and  Art  Wall  '47:  "The  two 
greatest  golfers  ever  at  Duke 
University." 


Dumpy  Hagler  had  been  a  star  guard  at  Alabama 
under  Wallace  Wade  (the  nickname  "Dumpy"  was 
coined  by  a  Nashville  sportswriter  reporting  how 
"that  dumpy  little  guard  Hagler"  forced  a  Vander- 
bilt  fumble  which  Alabama  immediately  converted 
into  a  touchdown),  and  after  his  playing  career  was 
finished  Wade  hired  him  on  as  an  assistant  coach.  A 
year  later  Duke  hired  Wade  away  from  Tuscaloosa, 
and  the  "Old  Master"  invited  several  members  of 
his  staff  to  go  along  with  him. 

"I  had  a  meeting  with  Dr.  Few,"  Hagler  recalls, 
"on  September  the  first,  1930,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning."  He  was  hired  to  coach  the  freshman  foot- 
ball team  and  that  month  moved  to  Duke  and  a  room 
in  House  D  (preceding  Wade  by  one  year,  as  Wade's 
contract  at  Alabama  was  in  effect  through  the  1930 
season) — thus  becoming  one  of  the  charter  residents 
of  the  new  West  Campus. 

"I  watched  them  haul  the  trees  in  and  plant  them." 
he  says.  He  was  also  around  to  see  the  first  students 
come  in  to  the  new  campus.  One  night  early  in  the 
school  year,  Hagler  discovered  one  of  those  students, 
overcome  with  other-than-school  spirits,  asleep  in  the 
hallway  outside  his  room.  Hagler  helped  the  boy 
clean  himself  up  and  get  to  bed,  but  later,  realizing 
that  it  was  a  faculty  member  who  had  found  him, 
the  student  became  somewhat  fearful  for  the  future 
of  his  academic  career. 

"When  I  forget  that  I  was  in  college  myself  one 
time,"  Hagler  told  him,  "I  ought  to  find  another 
place  to  work." 

And  he  recalls  that,  after  he  made  that  statement, 
"My  room  was  always  full  of  students." 

Hagler  coached  football  at  Duke  from  1930  until 
1957.  His  first  freshman  team  finished -a  perfect 
season  with  a  decisive  win  over  UNC's  Tar  Babies 
("Everybody  on  the  team  got  to  play  in  that  game."), 
and  later  as  an  assistant  coach  under  Wade,  Eddie 


Cameron,  and  Bill  Murray,  he  consistently  produced 
some  of  the  best  lines  in  the  country  and  several  all- 
Americans. 

He  had  never  played  golf  until  1933  (other  than 
taking  a  few  2-wood  shots  once  with  Wallace  Wade 
at  Tuscaloosa  and  concluding  that  "this  is  easy; 
there's  nothing  to  this"),  when,  eating  lunch  in  the 
Union  after  church  one  Sunday,  someone  with  him 
suggested  playing  a  round.  Figuring  that  "Ed  try 
anything  once,"  he  went  out,  with  borrowed  clubs  and 
borrowed  shoes,  shot  112,  and  "the  bug  really  got 
me." 

Hagler  recalls  how  he  then  "really  tore  up  the 
football  field,"  practicing  shots  from  one  end 
zone  to  the  other.  He  had  a  bet  with  Herschel  Cald- 
well, an  expreienced  golfer,  that  he  would  beat  him 
by  the  end  of  the  summer.  He  did;  and  then,  "I  really 
went  to  work  at  it." 

At  that  time,  Duke  had  a  golf  team  but  no  golf 
coach.  Four  players  comprised  the  "varsity,"  but, 
with  no  coach  and  therefore  little  organization,  sev- 
eral non-varsity  players  had  come  to  feel  that  they 
were  not  being  given  a  fair  chance  on  the  team.  That 
group  approached  Wade,  then  athletic  director  as 
well  as  football  coach,  on  the  tee  at  Hope  Valley 
Country  Club  one  day  in  1933.  Wade  turned  to  Hagler, 
who  was  playing  with  him: 

"As  of  now,  you're  the  golf  coach  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity." 

In  forty  years,  Hagler's  teams  have  won  eighteen 
conference  titles,  thirteen  in  the  old  Southern  Con- 
ference and  five  in  the  Atlantic  Coast;  his  1947  team 
finished  second  to  LSU  in  the  NCAA  tournament, 
his  1948  team  finished  fourth,  his  1962  team  third; 
aside  from  Wall  and  Souchak,  many  of  his  other  play- 
ers have  become  ail-Americans  and  club  professionals; 
he  remembers  the  year  he  took  both  Duke's  varsity 
and  B-teams  to  the  Southern  Conference  tournament 
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The  group:  more  than  fifty  present  and  former  Duke  golfers  together  for  a  good  time  and  a  tribute. 


and  saw  them  finish  1-2 — the  varsity  beating  the  B- 
team  by  one  stroke  on  the  last  hole;  in  1949  he  was 
president  of  the  NCAA  Golf  Coaches  Association,  he 
is  past  chairman  of  the  Southern  Conference  and 
ACC  Golf  Committees  and  a  member  of  the  NCAA 
All-American  selection  committee;  in  1957,  he  gave 
up  his  football  duties  to  spend  full  time  coaching  golf 
and  managing  the  University's  new  golf  course  and 
pro  shop,  and  in  1962  he  hosted  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment; once  "the  bug"  had  got  him  he  became  an 
outstanding  golfer  in  his  own  right  and  several  times 
Wallace  Wade  encouraged  him  to  leave  Duke  and  go 
on  the  pro  tour,  but  the  Dump  Little  Guard  chose  to 
remain  a  coach. 

And  last  April  the  men  he  had  coached  and  influ- 
enced got  together  for  a  good  time  and  a  tribute  to 
the  man  who,  as  coach,  teacher,  and  person,  had  left 
his  mark  on  their  lives.  There  was  the  tournament, 
in  which  Robert  Peacock  '33,  Mike  Souchak  '48, 
Henry  Walters  '72,  and  Bill  Mallon  '73  shared  low 
scores  of  one-over-par  72.  After  all  the  scores  were 
in,  there  was  a  stag  party  at  the  clubhouse,  and  that 
evening  a  cocktail  party  and  dinner  at  Hope  Valley — 
an  appropriate  place,  there  where  Hagler's  golf 
career,  as  player  and  as  coach,  began.  At  that  time 
a  plaque  was  presented,  engraved  with  the  names  of 
all  the  winners  of  the  annual  Alumni  Golf  Tournament 
(which  will  soon  be  officially  redesignated  as  the 
E.  P.  Hagler  Tournament),  which  now  hangs  in  the 
pro  shop  between  portraits  of  Wall  and  Souchak, 
"the  two  greatest  golfers  ever  at  Duke  University." 


"After  the  presentation,"  Bob  Brownell  wrote 
later,  "Dumpy  made  a  wonderful  talk — full  of 
'remembers'  (none  tearful)  and  that  closed  out  the 
evening.  From  a  very  personal  view.  Dumpy  had  a 
great  weekend  but  the  feeling  here  is  that  all  partici- 
pants gave  him  a  close  run  .  .  ." 

1  run  out  and  get  nine  holes  when  I  have  time.  But 
I'm  going  to  play.  Boy,  1  love  to  play." 

Hagler  was  sitting  in  his  office  in  the  pro  shop, 
looking  ahead  to  retirement  and  back,  back  to  the 
"shirt-tail  boy  from  south  Alabama"  who  went  up  to 
Tuscaloosa  for  Wallace  Wade's  football  camp  in 
1925,  back  to  an  eight  a.m.  job  interview  on 
September  1.  1930. 

"They  were  really  enthusiastic,"  he  said,  talk- 
ing about  Dr.  Few  and  Dean  Alan  Wannamaker 
and  the  others  who  were  turning  Trinity  College 
into  Duke  University.  "They  were  wonderful  people 
to  work  with.  I've  had  a  good  life  here,  I'll  tell  you." 

His  office  wall  is  hung  with  framed  photographs 
of  his  teams,  going  back  to  the  very  first.  "I  can 
tell  you  where  they  all  are,"  he  said.  "I  surprise 
them.  A  lot  of  tnem  will  come  back  and  think  that 
there's  no  way  that  I  could  recognize  them  or  re- 
member who  they  are,  but  I  do.  And  there's  not  a 
one  of  them  that  I  don't  love." 

Evidently,  that  feeling  is  mutual. 

-J.  W. 
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BOOKS 


Non-Fiction 


James  David  Barber,  professor  and  chairman 
of  political  science.  The  Presidential  Character:  Pre- 
dicting Performance  in  the  White  House  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  National  Book  Committee  for  a  1973 
National  Book  Award  in  the  category  of  history.  The 
Award  is  presented  for  distinguished  writing  or  trans- 
lating by  an  American  citizen  for  a  work  published 
in  the  United  States.  Nomination  for  the  award  is  a 
signal  honor  to  the  author  and  the  work.  The  Presi- 
dential Character  deals  with  the  characters,  styles, 
and  worldviews  of  Presidents  from  William  Howard 
Taft  to  Richard  Nixon,  examining  each  man  in  terms 
of  his  background  and  actions  while  in  power,  and 
placing  each  in  terms  of  four  categories  of  political 
character.  James  MacGregor  Burns  has  called  the 
book  "the  most  original,  most  provocative,  and  most 
daring  study  of  the  presidency  of  the  past  decade  ..." 
Published  in  June  1972  by  Prentice-Hall. 

William  G.  Anlyan.  Vice  President  for 
Health  Affairs  at  Duke.  The  Future  of  Medical  Edu- 
cation speculates  on  medical  education  and  practice 
circa  1985.  Published  in  April  1973  by  Duke  Press. 
192  pages.  $8.50 

John  Buettner-Janusch,  professor  of 
anatomy  and  zoology.  Physical  Anthropology:  A 
Perspective.  Published  in  March  1973  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  Inc.  572  pages.  $12.95. 

James  Clotfelter,  research  fellow  in  the 
Study  for  the  Aging  and  visiting  assistant  professor 
in  policy  sciences.  The  Military  in  American  Politics 


describes  and  analyzes  civilian-military  interactions 
and  their  implications  in  domestic  and  foreign 
political  arenas.  Published  in  January  1973  by  Harper 
and  Row,  New  York.  252  pages.  $2.95  (paperbound). 

JOHN  O.  FRYE  '26.  Layman's  Gospel  Index,  an  index 
of  all  chapters  and  verses  recorded  in  the  books  of 
Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  showing  references, 
by  subject,  of  where  similar  or  corroborative  texts 
are  found  on  given  subjects.  20  pages.  Published  by 
John  O.  Frye,  2102  Waters  St.,  New  Bern,  North 
Carolina.  Price  not  available. 

Elinor  Praeger  Goettel  '51.  America's 
Wars  -  Why?  traces  the  history  of  American  in- 
volvement in  wars  from  the  Revolutionary  War  to 
the  present  time,  and  is  geared  to  the  young  adult  or 
high  school  student.  Published  by  Julian  Messner, 
a  division  of  Simon  and  Schuster. 

Louise  Y.  Gossett  Ph.D.  '61,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Salem  College.  Paperback  edi- 
tion of  Violence  in  Recent  Southern  Fiction,  originally 
published  in  hardback  by  the  Duke  Press  in  1965. 
Book  opens  with  introductory  section  dealing  with 
Faulkner,  Wolfe,  Caldwell,  and  their  generation, 
and  follows  with  in-depth  essays  on  the  work  of 
Warren.  O'Connor,  Welty,  Styron,  Capote,  Mc- 
Cullers.  Goyen,  and  Grau.  207  pages  in  paper, 
available  from  Duke  Press  at  $2.75. 

Thomas  M.  Havrilesky,  associate  professor 
of  economics.  Money  in  the  Economy  is  a  self-teach- 
ing guide  to  the  operations  and  problems  of  the  U.  S. 
financial  and  banking  system.  Published  in  March 
1972  by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  Also, 
Money  Supply,  Money  Demand  and  Macroeconomic 
Models,  (co-author  John  T.  Boorman).  Published  in 
April  1972  by  Allyn  and  Bacon,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Frank  Jordan,  Jr.,  '59,  A.M.  '60,  Ph.D.  '65, 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Miami  University 
of  Ohio,  (editor)  The  English  Romantic  Poets: 
A  Review  of  Research  and  Criticism  (the  third 
edition).  Published  in  1972  by  the  Modern  Language 
Association  of  America. 


A  he  above  listing  includes  books  recently  published  by  Duke 
alumni  and  by  members  of  the  Duke  faculty.  It  is  the  editor's  hope 
that  such  a  listing  will  be  useful  and  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Register,  and  that  all  alumni  and  faculty  members  will  alert 
the  Register  office  to  their  pending  publications. 
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Warren  Kirkendale,  associate  professor 
of  musicology.  L'Aria  di  Fiorenza,  id  est  II  Ballo  del 
Gran  Duca.  Published  in  1972  by  Leo  S.  Olschki. 
Florence,  Italy.  Bibliophile  folio  format.  161  pages. 
$37.50. 

Creighton  Lacy,  professor.  Divinity  School. 
Indian  Insights:  Public  Issues  in  Private  Perspective 
consists  of  detailed  interviews — interspersed  with 
background  notes  and  commentary — with  such  per- 
sons as  Indira  Gandhi  and  the  Dalai  Lama.  Pub- 
ished  in  November  1972  by  Orient  Longman.  Co- 
umbia.  Mo.  352  pages.  $7.00. 

IOHN  A.  Parrish,  M.D.,  A.B.  "61.  assistant  pro- 
fessor at  Harvard  Medical  School.  12,  20.  &  5:  A 
Doctor's  Year  in  Vietnam,  originally  published  in 
lardcover  by  Dutton.  now  available  in  paperback 
oy  Penguin  Books.  Inc.  Originally  written  for  the 
'psychotherapeutic  value."  and  from  Parrish"s 
"preoccupation,  disgust,  fascination,  and  fear  of  the 
waste,  horror,  and  heroism""  he  witnessed  in  Viet- 
nam, the  book  is  a  personal  memoir  in  the  tradition 
k  M*A*S*H  and  Catch  22.  SI. 45. 

J.  Gaither  Pratt  "31,  M.A.  '33,  Ph.D.  "36. 
ESP  Research  Today:  A  Study  of  Developments  in 
Parapsychology  Since  I960  surveys  the  advances  that 
have  taken  place  around  the  world  in  this  field. 
Published  in  mid-1973  by  Scarecrow  Press.  Metu- 
;hen,  N.  J.  195  pages.  $6.00 

F.  David  Singer  '46.  (co-author  Susan  D.  Jones) 
Beyond  Conjecture  in  International  Politics:  Ab- 
stracts of  Data-Based  Research  brings  together  in 
abstract  form  the  findings  that  have  emerged  (up 
to  1970)  from  data-based,  operational  research  in  the 
field  of  international  politics.  Published  in  1972  by 
Peacock  Press,  Itasca,  111.  200  pages.  $5.95  (paper). 
The  Wages  of  War.  1816-1965:  A  Statistical  Hand- 
book, (co-author  Melvin  Small)  Published  in  1972 
by  John  Wiley  &  Sons,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  432  pages.  $13.95. 

Thomas  Wommack  "62  (co-author  Vera  Scott 
Johnson.)  The  Secrets  of  Numbers:  A  Nttmerological 
Guide  to  Your  Character  and  Destiny  is  an  encyclo- 
pedic book  on  numerology,  the  study  of  the  occult 
significances  of  numbers.  Published  in  February  1973 
by  the  Dial  Press.  $7.95 

JAMES  L.  WOODRESS  (editor)  Essays  Mostly 
on  Periodical  Publishing  in  America:  A  Collection  in 
Honor  of  Clarence  Gohdes.  Dr.  Gohdes  is  a  James 
B.  Duke  Professor  Emeritus  of  English.  Published  in 
March  1973  by  Duke  Press.  229  pages.  $8.75. 


Fiction 


Fred  Chappel  '61.  A.M.  '63.  now  writer-in- 
residence  and  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro.  The  Gaudy  Place, 
ChappelTs  long-awaited  fourth  novel,  follows  the 
trails  of  six  individuals"  lives  which  come  together  in 
a  single  act  of  violence.  Published  in  March  1973  by 
Harcourt.  Brace,  Jovanovich.  178  pages.  $5.95. 


Students,  alumni  and 
sports  fans — here  is  the 
perfect  gift  for  the  golfer 
who  has  everything.  Golf 
club  headcovers  in  the 
school  colors  of  his  favorite 
team. These  knitted  OrlonC 
covers  make  an  excellent 
gift  for  any  sports  minded 
golfer  who  wants  to  carry 
his  school  colors  onto  the 
course. 

The  complete  set  in- 
cludes 1,  3,  4  and  mono- 
grammed  covers,  and  sells 
for  only  $7.50  including 
postage. 

Colors  and  monograms 
available  are  UNC,  N.  C. 
State,  Duke.  Wake  Forest, 
ASU, and  ECU. 

Send  check  or  M.O.  to  .  .  . 
Whiting  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 
P.  O.  Box  427 
Hickory.  N.  C.  28601 
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St.  Jovite,  Canada:  Russ  Norburn  '68,  driving  a  BMW  2002  Ti,  just  man- 
ages a  corner  (top)  which  proves  too  much  for  another  driver  s  Alfa,  (photos 
by  Hal  Crocker) 


While  most  children  were  musing  about  becoming  fire- 
men, nurses  or  policemen.  Russ  Norburn  was  developing 
the  skills  of  a  hobby  which  was  later  to  be  his  profession — 
automobile  racing. 

'"My  father  was  a  physician  and  he  always  wanted  me 
to  go  into  medicine."  says  Norburn,  "but  he  and  my  grand- 
father got  me  interested  in  shopwork.  and  we  built  go-karts 
and  entered  soapbox  derbies.  I  didn't  start  serious  racing 
until  I  was  twenty-one." 

And.  according  to  the  Durham  resident  who  graduated 
from  Duke  in  1968.  racing  is  indeed  serious  business. 
Since  1964.  Norburn  has  been  a  consistent  winner  in  Sports 
Car  Club  of  America  hillclimbs  and  regional  and  national 
races.  He  has  participated  in  Trans-America  racing  since 
its  inaugural  year  in  1966.  and  in  1971  he  was  the  top  BMW 
finisher  in  the  Mid-Ohio  Trans-Am.  For  one  year  he 
served  on  the  SCCA  Car  Classification  Committee. 

Norburn's  favorite  track  is  in  St.  Jovite.  French  Canada, 
and  although  racing  has  also  taken  him  to  Mexico  and 
England,  he  firmly  maintains  his  preference  for  American 
competition.  'I  like  racing  internationally,  but  Europeans 
are  not  as  far  along  in  safety  devices  as  the  Americans." 

Despite  Norburn's  concern  about  safety,  disaster  struck 
in  1972  at  Talladega.  Alabama.  A  tire  on  his  Javelin  blew' 


at  170  m.p.h..  completely  destroying  the  car  and  seriously 
burning  Norburn. 

Did  the  incident  alter  his  attitude  toward  racing?  "The 
accident  gave  me  second  thoughts  about  professional 
driving."  says  Norburn.  "Now  1  place  more  emphasis  on 
the  business  aspect  of  racing  than  on  driving." 

In  conjunction  with  Preston  Miller,  a  graduate  engineer. 
Norburn  presently  owns  and  operates  a  tuning  shop  in 
Durham  concurrent  with  serving  as  chief  instructor  for  the 
SCCA's  driver's  schools  at  Virginia  International  Race- 
way. These  activities,  though,  are  still  peripheral  to  racing 
itself,  specifically  endurance  racing. 

"1  love  runs  like  the  Daytona  24-hour.  Competition  like 
that  requires  stamina,  patience  and  skill  and  it  is  safer  than 
a  race  for  speed." 

What  racing  portends  for  Russ  Norburn  is  difficult  to 
determine.  While  citing  the  intensity,  dedication  and  thrill 
derived  from  the  sport,  he  recognizes  that  it  may  not  hold 
its  challenge  forever. 

"1  will  continue  to  race  as  long  as  I  enjoy  it  and  as  long 
as  it's  safe,"  he  says.  "Maybe  someday  I'll  go  into  highway 
safety,  though,  or  the  law." 

Only  the  race  of  time  will  tell  that. 

-  Susan  Jiff! 
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Why  not 

make  Duke 

a  part  of 

your 
family? 


More  than  800  Mends  and  alumni  of  the  University 
have  been  thoughtful  enough  to  include  Duke  in  their 
personal  estate  planning. 


Your  family's  security  and  assistance  to  the  University  go  hand  in 
hand.  Savings  in  capital  gains,  inheritance,  and  estate  taxes  can  be  some 
of  the  advantages  to  the  family  which  helps  provide  for  the  future  of 
Duke.  Information  of  bequests,  gifts  of  insurance,  and  life  income  plans 
is  available  upon  request. 

If,  as  a  member  of  Duke's  family,  you  would  like  to  consider  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  deferred  gift  to  Duke  University,  please  contact  Mr.  John 
S.  Thomas,  Estate  Planning  Officer,  2127  Campus  Drive,  Duke  Uni- 
versity, Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


DUKE  FOOTBALL  1973 

WALLACE  WADE  STADIUM  •  THE  PLACE  TO  DE  IN  73 


Sept.  15  TENNESSEE 

Oct.  6  PURDUE 

Oct.  27  MARYLAND 

Nov.  17  N.  C.  State 

at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

at  Lafayette,  Ind. 

at  Norfolk,  Va.  (Oyster  Bowl) 

at  Durham 
(Research  Triangle  Day) 

Sept.  22  WASHINGTON 

Oct.  13  TULANE 

Nov.  3  GEORGIA  TECH 

at  Durham  (Band  Day) 

at  Durham  (Homecoming 

at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Nov.  24  NORTH  CAROLINA 

&  Long  Meadow  Day) 

at  Durham 

Sept.  29  VIRGINIA 

Nov.  10  WAKE  FOREST 

at  Charlottesville,  Va. 

Oct.  20  CLEMSON 

at  Durham  (Youth  Day) 

at  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

JOIN  THE  BLUE  DEVILS  TRIPLE  OPTION  TICKET  PLAN   •  FOR  INFORMATION  AND  TICKET  REQUESTS 
MAIL  TO:     TICKET  MANAGER,    CAMERON  INDOOR  STADIUM,    DUKE  STATION  DURHAM,  N.  C.    27706 
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"The  Sea 
is  Winning" 


Hailing  from  the  great  outdoors,  Dr.  Orrin  Pilkey, 
a  marine  geologist  trained  at  Washington  State  and 
Montana,  sits  in  his  basement  office  amid  strewn 
books,  magazines,  and  an  occasional  "rock."  "I'm  in 
the  middle  of  a  transition,"  he  explains. 

Dr.  Pilkey,  a  vivacious  and  dedicated  teacher, 
seems  to  be  in  constant  transition.  Since  coming  to 
Duke  he  has  been  involved  as  consultant  and  pioneer 
for  various  environmental  concerns. 

Currently,  the  most  serious  problem  Dr.  Pilkey  is 
working  with  is  North  Carolina's  coastal  system 
erosion.  "The  sea  is  winning,"  he  affirms,  smiling. 
According  to  all  scientific  evidence  there  is  very  little 
man  can  do  to  stop  it,  but  it  is  a  lesson  not  easily 
learned.  "Just  look  at  the  Miami  and  New  Jersey 
beaches.  It  happened  in  Rome,  too!" 

Presently,  Dr.  Pilkey  is  conjointly  writing  a  book 
with  Wallace  Kaufman  '61,  Beaches  are  Moving,  de- 
signed both  to  inform  and  educate  the  general  public 
as  to  the  dangers  involved  ecologically  and  industrial- 
ly with  beach  development. 

The  students  in  Orrin  Pilkey' s  classes  seem  to  be 
genuinely  intrigued  by  such  environmental  prob- 
lems. "They  are  more  likely  to  stop  and  talk  after 
class  about  serious  ecological  problems  or  an  inter- 
esting but  minor  fact  in  my  lecture  than  to  be  con- 
cerned with  an  upcoming  test."  Dr.  Pilkey  feels  this 
type  of  curiosity  is  the  sort  which  answers  important 
questions  for  man's  future  survival.  "I  find  the  stu- 
dents at  Duke  to  be  more  sincerely  interested  in 
learning  than  other  places  I've  been." 
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Peering  In 


In  the  nineteen-seventies  universities  exist  to 
serve.  The  mythology  of  halls  of  ivy  and  ivory  towers 
probably  never  did  have  a  whole  lot  to  do  with  reality, 
it  having  for  its  roots  more  of  Hollywood  than  of 
Cambridge.  The  college  campus  exists  within  and  as 
part  of  the  greater  society,  and  as  members  of  college 
communities  are  themselves  also  members  of  the  hu- 
man community,  as  students  pass  through  their  four 
years  and  emerge  again  carrying  their  university  ex- 
perience with  them  as  part  of  their  lives,  educational 
institutions  inherently  have  a  hand  in  shaping  the 
society  they  inhabit. 

That  service  role  is  becoming  more  pronounced  and 
formal  now,  though.  Ever  since  FDR's  "Brains 
Trust"  came  down  to  Washington  to  run  the  New 
Deal,  academicians  have  played  an  increasingly  visi- 
ble role  in  the  affairs  of  the  nation  and  university  ad- 
ministrations have  come  to  be  acutely  conscious 
of  the  capacity  of  their  institutions  to  have  a  great  role 
in  helping  humanity  find  answers  to  its  problems  and 
of  the  obligation  that  academics  has  to  making  its 
world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live  and  work,  think 
and  learn. 

It's  not  a  novel  notion.  James  B.  Duke  had  it  in  mind 
when  he  created  Duke  University,  stating, 

"I  have  selected  Duke  University  as  one  of  the 
principal  objects  of  this  trust  because  I  recognize  that 
education,  when  conducted  along  sane  and  practical, 
as  opposed  to  dogmatic  and  theoretical,  lines,  is,  next 
to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing  influence  ....  I  ad- 
vise that  the  courses  at  this  institution  be  arranged, 
first,  with  special  reference  to  the  training  of  preach- 
ers, teachers,  lawyers  and  physicians,  because  these 
are  most  in  the  public  eye,  and  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample can  do  most  to  uplift  mankind,  and,  second,  to 
instruction  in  chemistry,  economics  and  history,  es- 
pecially the  lives  of  the  great  of  the  earth,  because  I 
believe  that  such  subjects  will  most  help  to  develop 
our  resources,  increase  our  wisdom  and  promote  hu- 
man happiness." 


Uplifting  mankind,  promoting  human  happiness — 
Mr.  Duke  envisioned  his  university  in  terms  of  a  role 
in  society. 

The  slogan  of  the  Epoch  Campaign,  announced  in 
September  and  detailed  in  the  article  that  begins  on 
page  four  of  this  Register,  is  "A  time  for  great- 
ness at  Duke."  "Greatness"  is  a  strong  word,  and  an 
ambiguous  quality.  The  criteria  that  determine  great- 
ness— be  it  in  an  institution,  an  event,  or  a  man — are 
various,  and  much  subject  to  whim  and  fashion;  but 
one  common  denominator  is  a  real  influence  upon  the 
course  of  human  thought  and  events. 

Duke  was  created  to  influence  its  society,  by  edu- 
cating men  and  women  who  would  go  on  to  places  of 
authority  and  responsibility  and  by  enriching  the  body 
of  human  wisdom  on  which  society  can  draw;  and  in- 
creasingly today  by  directly  attacking  the  acute  prob- 
lems of  humanity  with  the  disciplines  and  skills  that 
the  University  possesses. 

The  cancer  research  described  in  the  second  article 
of  this  issue  is  one  of  Duke's  efforts  in  improving  the 
lot  of  man  on  the  earth — perhaps  presently  the  out- 
standing one.  And  the  other  articles  provide  views  of 
ways  by  which  Duke  and  duke  people  have  had,  are 
having,  and  will  have  much  to  do  with  the  shape  of  the 
world  we  live  in:  in  Johnston  County,  North  Carolina 
and  Vienna,  Austria,  academic  freedom  in  1903  and 
the  quality  of  the  atmosphere  in  2001,  and,  al- 
ways, in  the  courses  of  individual  lives. 

The  Epoch  Campaign  is  a  step  toward  a  vision 
of  Duke's  future,  and  the  stories  that  comprise 
this  Register  depict  the  varied  base  on  which  that 
future  will  be  built.  What  editor  Tex  Wood  '71  of  the 
Above  Ground  Review  calls  "the  backyard  of  the 
table  of  contents"  is  here  a  background  against  which 
the  University's  future  should  be  viewed,  a  back- 
ground that  is  rich  in  its  diversity  and  tradition  and  its 
very  real  and  positive  mark  in  the  world  it  exists  to 
serve. 

-J.  W. 


at  NCNB. 


Estate  planning  is  a  job  for  you  and 
your  attorney,  with  assistance  from 
your  tax  advisor  and  — importantly 
—a  bank  like  NCNB.  We've  always 
been  proud  of  our  participation  on 
the  estate-planning  teams  of  so 
many  North  Carolinians  who  want 
to  provide  security  and  peace  of 
mind  for  their  loved  ones. 


But  think  of  NCNB  for  estate 
building  services,  too.  We've  been 
performing  this  equally  vital  func- 
tion for  years.  Such  services  as  port- 
folio  management  to  help  you 
achieve  your  particular  growth  or 
income  objectives;  executive  finan- 
cial counseling  and  tax  shelters;  and 
real  estate  counseling  and  develop- 
ment—we  now  call  these  investment 
management  rather  than  traditional 


"trust"  services.  And  thc'.'s  why  we 
can  help  you,  during  your  financial 
growth  years,  with  the  development 
of  a  comprehensive  plan  designed  to 
maximize  your  estate  building  po- 
tential. 

Estate  planning  and  estate 
building— they  go  hand  in  hand.  See 
your  attorney  and  NCNB  soon. 


NCNB 

North  Carolina  National  Bank 
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"We  think  concern  for  people 
is  the  most  important  element  in  a  university, 
for  it  is  people  who  build  the  great  universities  .  . 
People  have  made  Duke  an  outstanding  institution. 

-  Terry  Sanford 
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In  its  half-century  of  existence,  Duke  has  earned 
a  national  reputation  for  educational  leadership  and 
for  strong  standards  of  academic  freedom  and  for 
honor.  From  its  inception  Duke  has  set  its  goals  high 
and  through  the  years  Duke  has  striven  to  assure  that 
its  ambitious  aims  are  met. 

Duke's  potential  for  greatness  has  always  been 
recognized.  However,  the  realization  of  greatness  has 
sometimes  been  elusive. 

Duke's  trustees  are  aware  that  society  demands  the 
best  that  universities  have  to  offer.  They  are  also 
aware  that  Duke  can  fulfill  these  demands.  At  a 
special  meeting  of  the  board  on  September  22,  the 
trustees  endorsed  a  plan  that  would  transform  the 
promise  of  greatness  into  reality.  That  plan,  the 
Epoch  Campaign,  provides  the  opportunity  for  Duke 
to  become  preeminent  in  the  academic  world. 

In  publicly  announcing  the  Epoch  Campaign, 
President  Sanford  stated,  "We  think  concern  for 
people  is  the  most  important  element  of  a  university, 
for  it  is  people  who  build  the  great  universities  .  .  . 
People  have  made  Duke  an  outstanding  institu- 
tion. .  .  . 

"Nevertheless,  we  cannot  delay  our  quest  for  un- 
equaled  excellence." 

The  philosophy  of  the  Epoch  Campaign  is  fully 
supported  by  the  University  community.  The  philoso- 
phy centers  directly  on  the  people  who  will  accom- 
plish the  task.  For  fifty  years,  many  people  at  Duke 
have  worked  to  make  their  university  a  national 
leader  in  many  fields,  but  in  too  many  cases  the  odds 
have  been  stacked  against  them. 


One  hindrance  has  been  an  inadequate  number  of 
endowed  professorships,  which  can  infuse  a  campus 
with  some  of  the  most  eminent  minds  in  the  world. 
During  the  Epoch  Campaign  $37,500,000  will  be 
raised  to  support  additional  named  chairs  in  the 
schools  of  arts  and  sciences,  medicine  and  nursing, 
law,  divinity,  business  administration,  forestry,  and 
engineering. 

Visiting  professors  add  interest  and  vitality  to 
academic  departments  and  programs,  and  Duke  is 
seeking  $3,000,000  to  establish  a  permanently  en- 
dowed fund  for  visiting  professorships. 

The  faculty  is  the  base  on  which  a  university  is 
built,  but  it  is  a  bright,  curious,  energetic  student  body 
that  charges  the  air  of  a  campus.  There  is  cross-stimu- 
lation as  professors  and  students  come  together  in 
investigating  problems,  seeking  answers,  developing 
solutions.  In  these  times  of  spiraling  inflation  Duke 
has  been  forced  to  increase  tuition.  Painfully  elimi- 
nated are  bright  students  who  simply  cannot  affort  to 
attend  a  private  university  of  Duke's  calibre.  Inno- 
vative programs  such  as  deferred  tuition  and  work 
study  help,  but  they  are  not  enough.  Duke  will  raise, 
during  the  Epoch  Campaign,  $10,000,000  in  endowed 
funds  to  support  undergraduate  scholarships  and 
loans;  and  declining  federal  funds  for  fellowships  and 
scholarships  have  made  it  necessary  for  Duke  to  seek 
$5,000,000  to  provide  financial  support  for  graduate 
and  professional  students. 

Aside  from  the  logistics  of  providing  a  first-rate 
faculty  and  aiding  students,  financially  Duke  must 
furnish  a  myriad  of  support  services.  The  need  for 


Glimpses  of  the  educational  process:  students  crowd  a  reading  room  in  the  Medical  Library 


.and  talk  with  a  professor  in  the  stillness  of  an  emptied  class 


adequate  library  funding  is  preeminent.  Perkins 
Library  is  one  of  the  finest  college  libraries  in  the 
nation,  but  book  costs  and  operating  expenses  have 
risen  dramatically.  To  sustain  the  present  pace  of 
growth,  endowed  funds  for  acquisitions  and  main- 
tenance have  been  set  at  $4,000,000. 

Student  and  faculty  research  must  not  be  allowed 
to  decline.  In  the  past,  researchers  have  relied  almost 
exclusively  on  external  funding,  and  this  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  source  of  support;  but  in  a 
fluctuating  economy  this  support  cannot  be  guaran- 
teed. The  Epoch  Campaign  will  raise  $4,000,000  so 
that  research  can  continue  without  too  much  fluctua- 
tion. 

Duke's  Medical  Center  has  been  serving  the  people 
of  the  state,  region,  and  nation  since  1930.  Medical 
people  at  Duke  have  been  pacesetters  in  several  areas 
of  innovative  health  care  and  in  the  prevention  and 
cure  of  disease.  The  existing  hospital  space  is  no 
longer  adequate  for  the  teaching,  treatment,  and 
research  demanded  by  a  medically-conscious  society. 
An  urgent  need  is  for  expanded  hospital  facilities. 
Three  new  buildings  are  a  pressing  necessity  created 
by  Duke's  undertakings  in  cancer  research  and  treat- 
ment. An  up-to-date  medical  library  and  communi- 
cations center  are  also  needed.  Medical  Center  con- 
struction cost  has  been  projected  at  $48,020,000. 
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"I  recognize  that  education  ...  is,  next  to  religion,  the  greatest  civilizing  influence." — James  B.  Duke 


Several  buildings  on  the  main  campus  are  in  need 
of  extensive  renovations  to  make  them  suitable  for 
classroom,  laboratory,  and  office  use.  A  university 
center  is  needed  to  house  student  organizations  and 
other  activities  of  the  Duke  community.  A  physical 
education  and  recreation  facility  for  East  Campus  is 
long  overdue.  The  total  dollar  investment  in  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  campus  buildings  to  be 
undertaken  during  the  Epoch  Campaign  totals 
$17,480,000. 

Duke's  alumni  and  friends  have  always  been  loyal 
and  generous  in  their  support  of  the  University.  The 
leadership  of  the  Epoch  Campaign  is  comprised  of 
some  of  Duke's  strongest  supporters — Edwin  L.  Jones 
'44,  J.  Alex  McMahon  '42,  Mary  Semans  '39,  John 
A.  Forlines  '39,  and  Alfred  M.  Hunt.  Their  lead- 
ership, in  combination  with  the  executive  skill 
of  Terry  Sanford,  is  good  cause  for  optimisim  as 
the  Campaign  begins. 

While  the  Epoch  Campaign  is  a  fund-raising  ven- 
ture, it  can  in  no  way  be  considered  as  competition 
to  the  on-going  annual  giving  programs  that  provide 
the  essential  day-to-day  support  of  the  University. 
The    Loyalty    Fund,    Athletic    Scholarship    Fund, 


Friends  of  the  Library,  and  Friends  of  the  Art 
Museum  will  all  continue  during  the  Epoch  Cam- 
paign, for  Duke  literally  could  not  exist  without  the 
contributions  of  those  programs.  The  Epoch  Cam- 
paign is  an  extra  effort,  one  that  is  necessary,  to  raise 
Duke's  endowed  funds  to  the  level  that  can  realize  the 
University's  potential. 

The  Epoch  Campaign  will  extend  over  three 
years — 1973-1976.  The  goal  has  been  set  at  $162,- 
000,000  and  to  date  $28,100,000  has  been  committed. 
The  goal  is  realistic,  and  necessary  for  Duke  to  fulfill 
its  obligations  to  its  students,  its  faculty,  and  its 
society. 

People  associated  with  Duke  have  always  had  a 
feeling  of  pride  in  their  institution.  Duke  is  one  of  the 
best  private  universities  in  the  United  States,  a  lead- 
er, and  committed  to  strong  higher  education  for  this 
country.  An  example  of  Duke's  concern  was  its 
sponsorship  of  a  special  magazine  supplement  in  the 
October  7  edition  of  the  New  York  Times,  which 
stated  nationally  the  case  for  private  higher  educa- 
tion in  America. 

As  Terry  Sanford  has  said,  "Join  with  us  in  creat- 
ing a  time  for  greatness  at  Duke." 


Searching  for  the 
Missing  Pieces 


V^ancer,  the  number  two  scourge 
across  the  United  States,  eventually 
will  kill  one-seventh  of  our  population. 
At  the  current  rising  rates  of  incidence 
however,  cancer  will  potentially  strike 
one  quarter  of  the  population  and  ap- 
proximately two  out  of  every  three 
families.  In  1973,  about  350,000  Amer- 
icans will  die  from  cancer,  665,000  new 
cases  will  be  spotted  for  the  first  time  and 
1,025,000  will  be  under  medical  care. 

Recently  the  federal  government 
launched  a  major  drive  to  try  to  change 
these  statistics  through  intensified  re- 
search and  clinical  trials.  Duke  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center  is  one  of  eleven 
regional  centers  throughout  the  nation 
designated  to  lead  this  drive.  The  goal 
of  the  centers  includes  disseminating 
the  latest  information  on  cancer  treat- 
ment to  physicians  in  the  region  and 
providing  a  hub  for  a  sweeping  cancer 
screening  program,  a  cancer  surveillance 
system,  and  a  rehabilitation  program. 
But   perhaps  the   most  important  task 


of  the  center  is  research,  since  the  basic 
weapons  for  eliminating  the  disease, 
knowledge  of  what  causes  cancer  and 
what  will  cure  it,  are  still  missing. 

"The  real  need  is  for  a  lot  more  basic 
information,"  says  Dr.  Wolfgang  Joklik, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Mi- 
crobiology and  Immunology.  "The  idea 
is  prevalent  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  information  in  the  ivory  towers  that 
is  not  being  used — that  we  could  cure 
cancer  if  we  would  just  get  together  all 
this  esoteric  information  and  put  it  to 
practical  use.  Unfortunately,  that's  just 
not  so." 

However,  Duke  will  have  its  chance  to 
try  gaining  additional  information. 

Because  of  its  long  experience  in  cancer 
research,  dating  from  early  in  its  forty- 
three-year  history,  Duke  was  consid- 
ered to  be  a  likely  site  for  one  of  the 
centers.  This  was  borne  out  a  year  ago 
when  the  National  Cancer  Institute  gave 
Duke  a  $5.4  million  grant  to  aid  in  con- 
struction   of  a   basic    cancer   research 


center  and  an  isolation  laboratory.  Future 
facilities  will  also  include  a  clinical 
treatment  structure,  pushing  the  fin- 
ished cost  of  building  to  $7.8  million. 

Duke's  total  cancer  research  effort  is 
a  large  multidisciplinary  program,  cut- 
ting across  almost  every  medical  speci- 
alty, including  basic  research  as  well  as 
clinical  work.  Today  the  Duke  Medical 
Center  spends  approximately  $3.5 
million  in  cancer  research  from  various 
grants  and  contracts  it  has  received.  De- 
spite these  good  financial  odds,  Duke 
still  has  to  meet  the  expense  of  main- 
taining a  total  Cancer  Center  at  the 
estimated  cost  of  $14,500,000.  On  the 
national  level  the  fight  against  cancer 
takes  its  toll  to  the  tune  of  fourteen  bil- 
lion dollars  each  year. 

In  the  United  States  today  cancer 
causes  sixteen  per  cent  of  all  mortality, 
and  the  figures  are  even  higher  in  many 
European  countries.  The  principal  villain 
in  the  struggle  against  cancer  is  our 
growing      carcinogenic      environment. 
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Eight  out  of  ten  cancers  examined  in 
laboratory  animals  orginate  from  ex- 
trinsic sources  and  new  potential  car- 
cinogens are  brought  into  our  environ- 
ment daily  through  air  pollution,  food 
additives,  pesticides,  and  other  man- 
created  factors. 

dancer  is  a  word  that  stands  for  a 
vast  number  of  diseases  that  afflict  man 
and  animals.  However,  it  has  in  common 
two  unedifying  talents — unlimited 
growth  and  metastasis.  It  can  arise  in 
any  organ  or  tissue  of  the  body  and  its 
characteristic  maneuver  is  an  abnormal, 
seemingly  unrestricted,  growth  of  cells. 
The  resultant  mass,  or  tumor,  com- 
presses, invades,  and  then  destroys 
contiguous  normal  tissues  by  disorganiz- 
ing the  orderly  orientation  of  normal 
cell  operations.  This  disorganization  or 
anaplasia  may  be  so  complete  that  no 
recognizable  structures  remain.  Cancer 
cells  then  break  off  or  leave  the  original 
mass  and  are  carried  by  the  blood- 
stream or  lymphatic  system  to  distant 
sites.  Secondary  colonies,  or  metastases, 
are  set  up  and  further  invasion  and  de- 
struction begin.  Such  archaic  and  in- 
vasive expansion  contrasts  with  the 
"contact  inhibition"'  of  normal  cells  that 
prevents  cellular  crowding. 

Why  cancer  operates  in  this  manner 
remains  to  be  seen.  No  discrete  trigger- 
ing particle  has  been  linked  to  human 
malignancy.  No  chemical  or  bug  has 
been  observed  that  automatically  turns 
normal  cells  cancerous.  The  begin- 
nings of  an  answer  lie  in  the  direction 
of  hereditary  components — chromo- 
somes, cell  cytoplasm,  mitochondria, 
ribosomes.  etc. — and  the  ways  they  in- 
teract with  their  physical  and  chemical 
environments.  DNA,  or  deoxyribonu- 
cleic acids,  the  chemical  component  of 
chromosomes,  and  RNA,  or  ribonu- 
cleic acids,  the  messenger  and  building 
component  of  chromosomes  in  new  cells, 
are  two  vulnerable  positions  where 
permanent  cellular  changes  might  oc- 
cur. Four  factors  seem  to  influence  the 
synthesis  of  DNA  and  therefore  the 
cell's  pattern  of  proliferation.  A  foul-up 
can  occur  in  (1)  the  cytoplasm  or  living 
matter  of  the  cell;  (2)  the  intercellular 
controls  whereby  neighboring  cells  com- 
municate with  each  other;  (3)  the  hor- 
mones which  regulate  cellular  meta- 
bolism and  gene  expression;  and  (4)  the 
DNA    itself   or    its    messenger    RNA 
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which  can  be  upset  by  the  action  of 
viruses,  chemical  carcinogens,  or  radia- 
tion. 

The  diversity  of  viruses  and  chemicals 
that  can  evoke  the  neoplastic  transfor- 
mation, and  the  diversity  and  behavior 
of  tumors  that  are  produced  would  sug- 
gest different  chemical  reactions  and  dif- 
ferent sites  for  molecular  lesions.  For  ex- 
ample, viral  carcinogenesis  may  be  a 
rare  event  requiring  the  presence  of 
several  simultaneous  or  sequential  fac- 
tors or  steps.  However,  much  of  the 
diversity  in  the  forms  of  cancer — carcino- 
mas, sarcomas,  leukemia,  lymphomas, 
and  myelomas — could  possibly  be  at- 
tributable to  the  quantitative  extent  of 
the  chromosomal  lesion.  Researchers 
are  not  yet  certain. 

During  the  past  fifty  years,  more  than 
one  hundred  viruses  have  been  found  to 
cause  cancer  in  animals,  but  not  a  single 
virus  has  yet  been  proved  to  cause  can- 
cer in  humans.  It  is  now  almost  im- 
possible to  conceive  that  human  beings 
would  not  share  in  the  virus-cancer  rela- 
tionship of  so  many  other  animal 
species. 

"There  are  two  groups  of  viruses  for 
which  the  evidence  of  a  link  to  human 
cancer  is  good,"  Dr.  Joklik  said. 

One  of  these  groups  is  the  herpes,  a 
DNA-type  virus  which  utilizes 
deoxyribonucleic  acids  in  its  makeup. 


The  herpes  virus  EBV  has  been  found  in 
patients  with  Burkitt's  lymphoma, 
Hodgkin's  disease,  and  nasopharyngeal 
cancer.  Another  virus  called  herpes 
Type  2  has  been  linked  with  cervical  can- 
cer. Herpes  2  protein  and  bits  of  viral 
DNA  have  been  found  in  cervical  cancer 
tissue,  and  the  antibody  to  the  virus  is 
found  in  cervical  cancer  victims  much 
more  frequently  than  in  the  general 
population. 

The  other  group  of  viruses  are  the 
RNA  tumor  viruses  or  rousviruses.  They 
are  incomplete  by  themselves.  Rous- 
viruses can  enter  a  normal  cell  and  modify 
it  into  a  cancer  cell,  but  they  cannot  re- 
produce themselves  without  assistance 
since  they  lack  necessary  genetic  ma- 
terial. Rousviruses  are  also  the  basis  for 
one  of  the  major  cancer  causation 
theories  currently  held  by  scientists — 
the  oncogene  theory. 

It  is  believed  that  there  are  two  parts 
to  a  rousvirus — the  virogene  or  replica- 
tive  segment;  and  the  oncogene,  the  part 
necessary  to  modify  normal  cells  into 
cancerous  ones.  These  two  parts  can 
exist  separately,  in  that  all  humans  have 
within  them  oncogenes,  the  potential 
for  developing  cancer.  But  in  most  cases 
these  genes  are  quiet,  the  genetic  ma- 
terial is  not  active.  However,  it  can  be 
activated  by  another  virus  or  perhaps  by 
an  environmental  factor  such  as  chemical 
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or  physical  carcinogen  or  by  radiation. 

The  type  of  cellular  reaction  pro- 
duced by  a  virus  apparently  depends 
upon  the  degree  to  which  the  host  can 
resist  viral  invasion.  In  common  virus 
diseases,  the  end-point  is  the  destruction 
of  virus-invaded  cells.  Limitation  of 
viral  reproduction  and  recovery  of  the 
host  organism  depend  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  an  antibody  response.  In  the 
true  invasive  cancers,  the  causative  virus 
is  difficult  to  recover,  since  it  may  be  in 
so  perfect  a  balance  with  the  cell  that  it 
actually  becomes  part  of  its  structure. 

Yet  proof  of  human  cancer  that  is  in- 
duced by  virus  still  eludes  researchers. 
Among  the  reasons  for  this  is  that  it  is 
difficult  to  recover  and  to  grow  many 
viruses  in  quantities  required  for  many 
experiments,  and  it  is  unthinkable  to 
test  them  for  cancer-producing  activity 
in  many. 

Dr.  Joklik  mentioned  that  the  onco- 
gene theory  is  considered  to  be  the  uni- 
fying theory  of  cancer  etiology  because 
it  could  explain  the  cancer-causing  ef- 
fects of  viruses,  of  radiation,  and  of 
carcinogens  such  as  asbestos,  cigarette 
smoke,  and  aniline  dyes. 

Once  the  new  animal  isolation  labora- 
tory of  the  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
is  completed,  scientists  will  be  able  to 
cultivate  human  cancer  material  in 
animal  tissues  to  produce  evidence  of  a 
human  cancer  virus,  and  later  to  test  the 
virus  in  human  tissue  cultures  along  with 
chemical  carcinogens  and  radiation. 

What  will  it  mean  if  a  virus  can  be 
linked  to  human  cancer? 


Some  persons  feel  that  if  a  virus  can 
be  proved  to  cause  cancer,  a  vaccine 
to  prevent  it  could  be  produced.  But  if 
the  oncogene  theory  is  true,  and  genetic 
material  contributing  to  the  disease  is 
already  present  within  the  human  body, 
then  a  vaccine,  working  on  the  principle 
of  innoculation  with  small  doses  of  the 
virus,  might  be  dangerous  and  ineffec- 
tive. Nonetheless,  cancer  research  is 
aimed  in  the  cellular  process  direction 
and  at  utilization  of  man's  natural  im- 
munity. The  immunological  surveil- 
lance system  runs  on  lymphocytes,  the 
white  corpuscles  manufactured  in  the 
bone  marrow  and  stored  in  the  lymph 
glands  and  nodes.  These  lymphocytes 
can  usually  recognize  the  foreign  quali- 
ties of  tumor  cells  since  they  display 
unique  surface  proteins  or  antigens  that 
the  host  regards  as  nonself.  As  long  as 
the  lymphocytes  stay  on  top.  the  theory 
goes,  cancer  will  be  kept  in  Sisyphean 
check.  But  if  immunological  surveil- 
lance is  impaired,  incipient  malignancy 
may  win  out.  Cancer  patients  almost  in- 
evitably have  severely  disturbed  im- 
munological systems. 

"The  most  important  work  in  im- 
munotherapy is  still  at  the  basic  science 
level,"  said  Dr.  H.  F.  Seigler.  associate 
professor  of  both  surgery  and  immuno- 
logy at  Duke.  The  main  thrust  of  this 
work  has  been  to  try  to  boost  the  pa- 
tient's own  immune  system  to  help  it 
gith  the  cancer.  Seigler  has  been  con- 
ducting such  trials  for  four  years  now  us- 
ing a  combination  of  three  methods.  The 
first  is  injections  of  BCG  (Bacillus  Cal- 


mette-Guerin),  a  tuberculosis  vaccine 
which  is  known  to  activate  the  body's  im- 
mune system.  Sometimes  this  same  im- 
mune reaction  is  lethal  for  foreign  can- 
cer cells  as  well.  Early  investigators 
found  that  children  immunized  with 
BCG  for  tuberculosis  had  sixty  per 
cent  less  leukemia  than  nonimmunized 
children  and  that  injections  of  BCG 
into  guinea  pigs  not  only  destroyed 
transplanted  skin  tumors,  but  also 
caught  the  spreading  cancer  in  the 
lymph  nodes. 

But  BCG  just  stimulates  the  immune 
system  in  general,  it  has  no  specific  anti- 
tumor effect.  The  second  method  used 
by  Seigler  has  been  to  separate  lym- 
phocytes from  the  patient's  blood  and 
expose  them  to  cancer  cells  from  the 
patient  in  tissue  culture.  These  lym- 
phocytes become  activated  into  killer 
cells  and  are  then  reinjected  into  the 
patient  to  boost  his  reaction  against  the 
tumor. 

The  third  stage  has  been  to  remove 
some  of  the  patient's  own  cancer  cells, 
bombard  them  with  x-rays  to  stop  them 
from  dividing,  then  return  them  to  the 
patient  to  try  to  stimulate  more  anti- 
body production. 

About  250  patients  with  melanomas 
have  undergone  this  treatment  in  the 
past  four  years.  Seigler  said  that 
twenty-three  per  cent  of  the  patients  in 
the  series  have  had  their  tumors  disap- 
pear and  have  been  tumor-free  for 
periods  ranging  up  to  four  years  so  far. 
All  of  these  were  patients  in  whom  the 
disease  was  confined  to  the  skin,  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  or  lymph  nodes  and 
who  had  undergone  surgery  and  radia- 
tion treatments  without  success. 

In  further  exploration  of  immuno- 
theraphy  Seigler  hopes  to  begin  pilot 
studies  this  fall  injecting  "chimp 
serum"  which  he  has  purified  from  chim- 
panzees immunized  with  human  mela- 
noma cells,  into  melanoma  patients. 
This  serum  is  labeled  with  radioactive 
iodine  and  will  be  used  as  a  diagnostic 
tool  if  a  radioisotope  scan  proves  that 
the  serum  seeks  out  and  attaches  to  the 
human  tumor. 

In  the  'fifties  and  'sixties  chemo- 
therapy or  drug  therapy  began  to  make 
news  and  within  the  past  twenty-five 
years  more  than  forty  drugs  have  been 
developed  that  are  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  some  type  of  cancer.  Yet  two 
decades  later  investigators  are  no  closer 
to    discovering    on    the    average    more 
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than  two  drugs  a  year.  In  1972,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  spent  $75,- 
000.000  testing  30,800  natural  and  syn- 
thetic chemicals  as  potential  anti-cancer 
agents.  Of  these  several  thousand  com- 
pounds, just  four  were  accepted  for 
human  experimentation.  The  situation 
does  not  look  exactly  bright  for  any  im- 
mediate "wonder  drugs"  to  appear  on 
the  scene. 

"Basically  there  are  three  situations  in 
chemotherapy  now,"  said  Dr.  John 
Laszlo,  professor  of  medicine  at  Duke. 
"First  there  are  the  diseases  which  we 
know  will  respond  to  drugs.  Prom- 
inent among  these  examples  are  various 
types  of  leukemia  and  lymphomas." 
Their  response  is  due  largely  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  very  fast-growing  tumors 
and  drugs  are  used  primarily  to  slow  them 
down. 

"Then  there  are  the  kinds  of  tumors 
for  which  we  can't  predict  the  response. 
Sometimes  they  will  respond  to  drugs 
and  sometimes  they  won't,"  he  said. 
"These  include  recurrent  and  wide- 
spread breast  cancer,  colon,  and  prostate 
cancer." 

Only  four  out  of  ten  secondary  types 
may  respond  to  drugs  and  only  about 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  cancer  incidence 
is  a  viable  target  for  chemotherapy. 

Why  these  types  of  cancer  and  not 
others?  For  maximum  kill-power,  most 
drugs  have  to  hit  tumor  cells  while  they 
are  in  the  vulnerable  position  of  division. 
In  certain  leukemias  and  lymphomas,  a 
high  fraction  of  the  cells  are  always  in 
some  phase  of  division  and  this  defense- 
less. Owing  to  their  slow  division  rate, 
however,  the  major  malignancies — lung, 
colon, rectum,  stomach— are  resistant  to 
drugs. 

"The  third  situation  is  the  tumors 
that  very  rarely  respond  to  drugs,  and  un- 
fortunately, this  is  the  most  common 
classification,"  Laszlo  said.  "This  in- 
cludes such  cancers  as  those  of  the  lung 
and  kidney.  Surgery  and  radiation  are 
the  major  treatment  for  these  tumors." 

Choriocarcinoma,  a  vicious  malig- 
nancy of  the  placenta,  is  a  perfect  in- 
stance of  both  the  wonders  and  limi- 
tations of  chemotherapy.  If  untreated  it 
rapidly  spreads  from  the  uterus  to  other 
parts  of  the  body  and  is  quickly  fatal. 
The  situation  used  to  be  that  if  a  woman 
had  it  and  did  not  get  a  quick  hysterec- 
tomy, she  was  as  good  as  dead  in  a 
matter  of  weeks. 

A  ten  year  clinical  trial  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  which  ended  in 
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1966  had  shown  that  choriocarcinoma 
was  uniquely  sensitive  to  two  drugs — an 
antibiotic  called  Actinomycin  D,  and 
Methotrexate,  a  "metabolic  antagonist" 
designed  to  starve  cancer  cells  by  inter- 
fering with  cellular  growth  and  produc- 
tion. 

A  center  was  set  up  at  Duke  to  spread 
the  information  gained  from  the  NCI 
study  to  physicians  in  the  region  who 
would  later  refer  their  own  patients  for 
treatment. 

"About  half  of  the  patients  who 
develop  choriocarcinoma  had  a  hyda- 
tidiform  mole,  a  type  of  pregnancy  in 
which  there  is  only  a  placenta,  no  baby," 
said  Dr.  Charles  B.  Hammond,  an  as- 
sociate professor  of  obstetrics  and  gyne- 
cology and  director  of  Duke's  Tropho- 
blastic Disease  Center. 

"We  know  that  a  hormone  called  hu- 
man chorionic  gonadotrophin  (HCG) 
is  present  both  in  pregnancy  and  in  chor- 
iocarcinoma. So  if  the  pregnancy  is  past 
and  the  hormone  is  still  present,  the 
patient  has  cancer."  Hammond  said. 

Doctors  at  Duke  have  reported  a  hun- 
dred per  cent  cure  rate  so  far  with  a  series 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  patients  whose 
choriocarcinomas  were  still  confined  to 
the  uterus  and  another  hundred  and 
twenty-five  in  whom  the  cancer  had 
spread  to  limited  sites  beyond  the  uterus. 
But  like  every  tumor  that  seems  emin- 
ently susceptible  to  chemotherapy,  chor- 
iocarcinoma is  quite  rare,  and  Actino- 
mycin D  and  Methotrexate,  like  all  can- 
cer drugs,  have  the  added  drawback  of 
toxicity.  Just  as  irradiation  cannot  dis- 
tinguish between  normal  and  malignant 
cells,  neither  can  chemotherapy  and  the 
side  effects  are  as  miserable  as  they  are 
inevitable. 

Nonetheless  physicians  are  still  trying 
to  develop  the  best  method  for  chemo- 
therapy treatments. 

"There  are  an  infinite  number  of  ways 
to  combine  drugs  to  balance  toxic  side 
effects  and  activities  in  the  body," 
Dr.  John  Laszlo  reported.  Presently. 
Duke  researchers  are  using  a  combina- 
tion of  five  drugs  most  of  the  time  against 
acute  leukemia.  These  drugs  come  from 
five  categories:  (1)  alkylating  agents 
which  destroy  lymphatic  tissue.  (2)  meta- 
bolic antagonists,  (3)  steroids  or  hor- 
mones, (4)  enzymes,  and  (5)  mitotic  in- 
hibitors to  make  cells  stop  dividing. 

It  will  remain  to  be  seen  in  years  to 
come  whether  the  effective  progress  of 
chemotherapy  actually  takes  place,  but 
right  now  the  National  Cancer  Institute 


has  placed  drug  research  in  a  particular 
high  priority. 

L/espite  all  advances  in  the  last  twen- 
ty years,  the  primary  treatment  for  most 
of  the  one  hundred  different  diseases  we 
call  cancer,  is  still  surgery  or  radiation. 

Surgery  is  the  primary  treatment  for 
tumors  when  the  cancer  is  confined  to 
the  site  of  origin  or  when  it  has  spread 
only  to  the  nearest  lymph  glands. 
Dr.  William  W.  Shingleton,  director  of 
Duke's  Comprehensive  Cancer  Center 
and  chief  of  the  division  of  general  sur- 
gery, said  that  if  there  is  any  evidence 
the  tumor  has  gone  beyond  that  point, 
the  tumor  is  no  longer  operable. 

For  better  or  worse,  how  much  of  one- 
self can  be  done  without  is  subject  not 
only  to  medical  debate  (and  surgical  ad- 
vances) but  to  the  sanctions  of  emotions 
and  even  of  fashion. 

Using  breast  cancer  as  an  example. 
Shingleton  said  approximately  sixty-five 
per  cent  of  the  women  operated  on 
for  breast  cancer  in  its  first  phase  survive 
for  at  least  five  years.  However,  this  is 
not  considred  a  real  cure,  since  cancer 
could  recur  ten  or  fifteen  years  later. 
And  if  the  cancer  has  spread  from  the 
breast  to  the  lymph  nodes  under  the 
arms,  the  five-year  survival  rate  after 
surgery  is  cut  to  thirty-five  or  forty  per 
cent. 

The  major  type  of  surgery  prevalent 
for  breast  cancer  is  a  radical  mastectomy 
— a  fifteen-step  procedure  that  removes 
all  tissue  down  to  the  ribs.  Despite  the 
splendid  history  of  radical  surgery,  re- 
visionary  surgeons  have  suggested  that 
modifications  be  made.  Basically, 
women  now  have  four  operations  to 
choose  from,  with  or  without  follow-up 
radiation  treatments:  (1)  the  radical 
mastectomy  already  mentioned;  (2) 
the  modified  radical  which  removes  the 
breast  and  the  nodes  but  leaves  the 
pectoral  muscles;  (3)  the  simple  mas- 
tectomy which  takes  the  breast  alone; 
and  (4)  the  lumpectomy  which  merely 
seeks  out  the  tumor  mass  and  adjacent 
tissue. 

Patients  with  tumors  in  the  body  cavi- 
ties, such  as  stomach  and  lung  cancers, 
have  an  even  lower  survival  rate  because 
these  tumors  are  often  not  detected 
until  they  have  reached  the  nearly  in- 
operable stage.  The  five-year  survival 
rate  for  patients  who  undergo  surgery 
for  lung  cancer  is  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

The  main  problem  with  major  surgical 
removal  of  any  body  part  is  the  fact  that 


it  lowers  resistance  levels  to  disease  im- 
mensely. This  problem  arises  as  well 
with  radiation  and  chemotherapy,  there- 
by making  it  difficult  to  weigh  the  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  radical 
treatment  versus  more  conservative  ap- 
proaches. 

Approximately  half  of  all  cancer 
patients  undergo  radiation,  either  in 
hopes  of  a  cure  or  for  relief  of  some  of 
the  suffering  that  accompanies  cancer. 
It  is  generally  preferred  over  surgery  in 
skin  and  head  and  neck  tumors  since 
it  can  do  the  job  without  noticeable  dam- 
age. A  radiotherapist  can  reach  dis- 
persed cancers  like  Hodgkin's  disease 
and  other  lymphomas  where  the  sur- 
geon is  helpless.  Palliation,  or  reducing 
the  size  and  spread  of  tumors,  is  radio- 
therapy's main  service  and  is  used  in 
combination  with  surgery. 

Unfortunately,  the  x-rays  and  atomic 
particles  of  irradiation  are  double-edged. 
The  havoc  they  induce  in  the  chromo- 
somes of  cancer  cells  can  also  be  in- 
duced in  normal  cells.  In  addition,  the 
most  commonly  used  types  of  ra- 
diation— x-rays,  gamma  rays,  electron 
beams — cannot  produce  the  desired 
chemical  changes  and  kill  the  cancer 
cells  unless  the  cells  contain  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oxygen.  Tumor  cells  are  often 
oxygen  deficient. 

As  part  of  the  new  national  re- 
serach  effort,  Duke  will  soon  begin  tak- 
ing selected  patients  to  Washington 
where  their  tumors  will  be  bombarded 
with  a  beam  of  high  energy  neutrons — a 
less  oxygen-dependent  form  of  radia- 
tion— from  the  Naval  Research  Center's 
fifteen  million  dollar  cyclotron.  The  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  building  a 
patient  facility  at  the  cyclotron  and  has 
awarded  grants  to  several  universities,  in- 
cluding Duke,  for  clinical  trials. 

A  here  is  a  limit  to  the  usefulness  of 
combined  radiation  and  surgery  treat- 
ments as  physicians  have  known  for 
some  time  now,  mainly  because  both  are 
forms  of  localized  treatment.  Under  the 
expanded  program  of  Duke's  new  cancer 
center,  researchers  and  doctors  will  be 
trying  a  combination  of  surgery  and 
radiation  with  a  systemic  or  whole  body 
treatment — that  is,  drugs  or  possibly  im- 
munotherapy. This  combination  therapy, 
where  all  the  stops  are  pulled  out  in  an 
effort  to  halt  the  monstrous  move  of 
cancer,  is  the  official  wave  of  the  future 
and  Duke  University  Medical  Center  is 
part  of  that  intent. 
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With  music  professor  Paul  Bryan  conducting  in  a  Viennese  hall,  the  Duke  Wind  Symphony  performs  for  an  Austrian  university  audience 


Last  spring ,  for  forty-seven  Duke  students 


The  Campus  Was  Vienna 


V  ienna:  Hapsburgs  and  Sigmund 
Freud,  the  Blue  Danube  and  Strauss, 
Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart:  one  of 
the  intellectual  and  cultural  capitals  of 
the  world  and,  for  four  months  this  year, 
home  base  for  a  group  of  young  music- 
ians on  an  unusual  program  of  cultural 
exchange. 

From  January  until  May,  forty-seven 
Duke  students  along  with  five  from 
other  schools  took  part  in  Duke's  first 
study-abroad  program  to  be  offered 
during  the  school  year.  Conceived  and 
brought  to  reality  by  music  profes- 
sor Paul  Bryan,  the  semester-in-Vienna 
program  gave  the  students  the  chance 
to  live  and  study  and  travel  in  Austria 
and  around  Europe,  and  the  chance  to 
take  their  own  music  to  European 
audiences.  The  students  performed  con- 
certs, attended  lectures  and  classes, 
lived  in  Austrian  homes:  for  a  while, 
became  a  part  of  the  culture  they  were 


studying.  The  nucleus  of  the  group 
was  the  Duke  Wind  Symphony,  and 
music  was  the  basis  of  the  semester; 
but  the  semester  brought  everyone  who 
went  into  touch  with  facets  of 
Austrian  life  that  ranged  from  folk 
dancing  and  skiing  to  economics  and  his- 
tory, rathskellars  to  agriculture. 

The  program,  offered  through  the 
University's  Committee  on  Study 
Abroad  and  administered  through  the 
Vienna-based  Council  on  Intercultural 
Relations,  first  germinated  in  the  aca- 
demic year  1967-68  which  Bryan  himself 
spent  studying  in  Vienna.  The  idea  jelled 
some  time  later  during  a  spring  tour  of 
the  Duke  concert  band,  and  was  final- 
ized in  the  summer  of  1972  when 
Bryan  went  to  Europe  to  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  a  program  of  stud- 
ies and  concerts  and  came  in  touch  with 
the  Council 

The  number  of  Duke  undergraduates 
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studying  abroad  has  gone  up  sharply, 
from  eight  in  1963  to  more  than  fifty  in 
each  of  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
Summer  programs  in  several  countries 
have  been  developed  by  groups  of  stu- 
dents in  collaboration  with  a  Duke 
professor,  and  last  year  an  exchange 
program  was  opened  with  Warwick 
University  in  England.  Expansion  and 
diversification  of  study-abroad  oppor- 
tunities were  among  the  goals  enumer- 
ated by  the  University  Planning  Com- 
mittee, as  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Univer- 
sity's commitment  to  international  ac- 
tivities and  to  enriching  the  educational 
experiences  available  for  Duke  stu- 
dents. 

"It's  a  concept  designed  to  give  the 
individual  student  a  real,  first-hand 
understanding  of  the  area,"  Bryan 
said  in  describing  the  Vienna 
project.  Ths  size  of  the  group  had  to  be 
limited  (although  it  eventually  worked 
out  to  be  twice  as  large  as  originally 
conceived)  for  the  sake  of  manage- 
ability and  because  of  the  limited 
housing  available  in  Vienna,  and  the 
students  to  go  were  selected  through 
interviews  and  written  applications  and 
Bryan's  own  first-hand  knowledge 
of  them  as  students  and  musicians  at 
Duke.  Once  the  selections  were  made. 
a  representative  committee  of  students 
took  part  in  the  final  planning  and 
continued  through  the  spring  as  a  gov- 
erning body  for  the  group. 

The  cost  turned  out  to  be  about  the 
same  as  for  a  semester  at  Duke,  in- 
cluding food,  travel,  housing,  and  two 
academic  courses,  German  and  Austrian 
Studies.  The  students  earned  transfer 
credit  for  those  courses,  and  full  credit 
for  the  Duke  courses,  music  and  inde- 
pendent study,  which  were  part  of  the 


program.  Six  of  the  students  did  not 
perform  with  the  rest  of  the  group, 
but  were  selected  to  make  the  trip 
"because  of  their  strong  desires  to  un- 
dertake a  special  project  in  Vienna  and 
the  likelihood  of  their  contributing  per- 
sonally to  the  group." 

Leaving  the  U.S.  in  early  January, 
the  group  landed  in  Luxembourg  and 
toured  through  the  Saar,  Bavaria, 
and  Salzburg  before  arriving  in 
Wagrain,  an  alpine  ski  resort  that  was 
the  home  of  Joseph  Mohr,  author  of 
Silent  Night.  German  classes  began 
in  Wagrain,  fifty  minutes  twice  a  day 
with  the  group  split  into  three  levels. 
The  Austrian  studies  (or  Kultur)  course 
had  begun  in  Salzburg  with  lectures  on 
Austrian  history  and  on  Mozart  given 
by  professors  of  Salzburg  University. 

A  well-known  Austrian  poet,  Karl 
Heinrich  Waggerl,  happened  to  be  in 
Wagrain  at  the  time  and  he  and  his 
friend  painter  Edwin  Exner  received  the 
Americans  at  Exner' s  studio.  The  stu- 
dents treated  Waggerl  to  a  wind  octet 
performance,  and  he  responded  with  a 
reading  from  his  own  works  -  in  Ger- 
man. 

Another  side  of  Austrian  mountain 
life  came  through  at  a  Heimatabend 
(lit.,  'homeland  evening"),  which  in- 
volved performances  on  Hackbretten 
and  Raiffenen,  antique  stringed  music- 
al instruments,  and  folk  dancing  and 
singing. 

"Toward  the  end,'  Bryan  reported, 
"the  Americans  were  invited  to  join  in, 
and  eventually  all  -  Austrians  and 
Americans  -  were  dancing  together,  an 
activity  which  persisted  each  evening 
for  the  rest  of  the  week." 

Before  leaving  Wagrain  the  Wind 
Symphony  performed  on  a  live  broad- 


In  Salzburg,  Mozart  Institute  director 
Dr.  Gerhard  Croll  (third  from  left)  ex- 
plains an  exhibit  of  the  composer's 
manuscripts  and  letters  to  members  of 
the  Wind  Symphony. 


cast  over  the  Saarbrucken  Rundfunk, 
one  of  the  largest  radio  networks  in 
Europe,  and  Dean  Virginia  Bryan  was 
interviewed  on  the  air.  The  Duke 
ensemble's  program  was  heard  by  an 
estimated  two  million  listeners,  and 
Bryan  observed  that  'the  experience  of 
preparing  for  it  within  a  couple  of 
days  unified  the  ensemble  at  a 
very  early  time.' 

The  Americans  exchanged  concerts 
and  played  together  with  a  local  wind 
band  several  times,  and  there  was 
one  'unforgettable  evening  in  which 
Johann  Strauss  was  intermingled 
with  Dixieland  jazz."  They  met  num- 
bers of  European  students  taking  ski 
holidays  in  the  Alps,  toured  a 
mountain  farm,  and  were  invited 
to  a  wedding  party  in  town.  On  a 
freezing  Sunday  morning  they  played 
in  the  town  square,  as  a  farewell  ges- 
ture in  appreciation  of  the  towns- 
people's hospitality. 

After  a  week  the  group  moved  on  to 
Vienna,  where  it  was  received  with  a 
banquet  arranged  by  the  Council  on 
Intercultural  Relations.  The  Council 
had  throughout  been  responsible  for 
the  smooth  running  of  the  trip,  one  re- 
presentative meeting  the  group  in 
New  York  to  attend  to  the  details  and 
problems  of  departure  and  act  as  a 
guide  between  Luxembourg  and  Wag- 
rain. Two  others  had  joined  him 
there,  to  handle  the  language  classes 
and  see  to  arrangements  for  meals, 
skiing  and  dance  lessons,  and 
housing.  Most  of  the  students  had  ex- 
pressed preferences  for  staying  with 
families  in  Vienna,  and  the 
Council  had  screened  prospective 
hosts  before  allowing  students  to  be 
placed  with  them.  The  households 
selected  for  the  Americans  were  pri- 
marily those  of  professional  men, 
mostly  physicians. 

A  regular  academic  schedule  began 
in  Vienna  on  January  22.  The  Ameri- 
cans attended  three  German  classes 
each  week,  three  meetings  of  Bryan's 
course  in  Viennese  music,  several  lec- 
tures on  Austrian  art,  literature,  poli- 
tics, economics,  and  geography  given 
by     professors     from     Vienna,     Salz- 
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burg,  and  Graz  or  by  officials  of  the 
government  or  political  groups.  The 
art  lectures  were  supplemented  by 
trips  to  exhibitions  and  tours  of  the 
Kunsthistorisches  Museum  with  the 
professor  and  her  assistant  as  guides. 
About  half  of  the  students  were  in- 
volved in  individual  research  pro- 
jects under  the  tutelage  of  Duke  or  Vien- 
nese professors.  Bryan  conducted  sec- 
tions of  several  music  courses  from  the 
Duke  curriculum,  and  four  students  were 
taking  Duke  courses  -  two  a  math 
course  and  two  a  naval  science  course 
-  by  correspondence. 

The  regular  schedule  ran  from  ten 
a.m.  to  three  p.m.  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Thursdays,  with  Tues- 
days for  the  area  studies  lectures  and 
in-town  excursions  and  Fridays  for 
additional  lectures  and  longer  field 
trips.  Practicing,  private  lessons, 
and  independent  study  filled  in  much 
of  the  rest  of  the  time  during  the  week. 
The  Wind  Symphony  rehearsed  three 
or  four  times  each  week,  and  played 
sseveral  public  concerts  in  Vienna  and 
elsewhere.  Several  Fridays  were  left  open 
to  create  long  weekends,  and  the  students 
could  use  those  for  traveling  on  their 
own. 

One  person  was  overheard  to  say 
that  if  she  sat  still  for  five  minutes  she 
wondered  what  opportunity  she  was 
missing.  The  music  course  required 
the  students  to  hear  all  types  of  music, 
which  fact  coupled  with  their  own 
inclinations   made  for  a   high   level   of 


student  attendance  at  concerts.  One 
student  indulged  his  interest  in  opera  by 
going  to  more  than  fifty  performances. 
On  the  recommendation  of  their  tutor, 
Carl  Patow  and  Maria  Benotti  applied 
for  admission  to  the  Musik  Akademie 
and,  after  auditioning,  were  accept- 
ed and  awarded  scholarships.  Ken 
Shifrin,  who  has  ambitions  of  be- 
coming a  professional  trombonist  (and 
had  some  previous  professional  experi- 
ence, was  asked  by  his  teacher  to  play  an 
audition  which  entitled  him  to  play  as 
a  substitute  with  the  Vienna  orchestras. 
A  large  group  of  the  students  invited 
form  the  entire  wind  section  to  perform 
with  one  of  the  Vienna  community 
orchestras  and  organist  William  Rainey, 
played  the  early  mass  at  the  cathedral  of 
Vienna  one  day  each  week. 

"Our  campus  here  is  the  entire  city 
of  Vienna,"  one  group  member  remark- 
ed. 

Some  special  topics  that  different 
people  took  time  to  follow  up  were 
trends  in  Austrian  children's  litera- 
ture, the  problems  of  Turkish  'guest- 
workers'  in  Vienna,  the  care  of 
the  city's  aged  and  the  history  of 
violin-making. 

And  there  were  other  kinds  of  things 
to  explore.  Two  men  joined  local 
basketball  teams,  and  several  of  the 
Americans  became  avid  skiers.  A 
group  of  about  sixty  young  Aust- 
rians,  selected  from  the  host  families, 
university  students  connected  with  the 
Council,  and  Viennese  music  students, 


At  left,  Bryan  accepts  congratulations,  while  the  audience  reacts 
to  the  Duke  musicians'  concert. 


helped  to  introduce  the  Americans  to 
the  country  and  acquaint  them  with 
the  more  informal  features  of  Austrian 
life,  and  there  were  frequent  invita- 
tions from  the  host  families  for  ski 
weekends,  visits  to  country  places  and 
relatives'  homes,  and  meals. 

A  two-week  "spring  break"  in  April 
took  the  group  on  a  performing  tour 
of  cities  in  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia,  and  Italy,  then  there  were 
a  final  two  weeks  in  Vienna  culminated 
with  a  farewell  concert  before  the 
semester's  end  on  May  11.  Several 
people  in  the  group  stayed  in  Europe 
after  the  end  of  the  formal  program 
to  keep  on  with  their  traveling. 

'The  Vienna  concert  was  really  ex- 
citing!" Bryan  proclaimed  this  summer, 
looking  back  on  the  Austrian  experience. 
"Wherever  we  performed  our  group  was 
highly  acclaimed. 

We  had  to  play  until  we  couldn't  play 
any  more  .  .  .  they  couldn't  get  enough! 

"While  in  Austria,"  he  went  on,  "I 
became  convinced  that  our  system  of 
music  education  is  more  in-depth, 
more  advanced.  There,  music  is  not 
offered  in  the  schools,  one  must  go 
outside  to  take  lessons.  Here  the 
schools  offer  bands  and  orchestras  as 
part  of  the  curriculum." 

Is  he  ready  to  go  again?  "At  this 
time  I  couldn't  say  yes  or  no.  It  was 
really  hard  work  -  more  than  one  per- 
son should  handle.  With  students  like 
this,  though  .  .  .  they  were  great!" 

And  the  students  left  an  impression 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  too. 
Vienna  critic  Karl  Lobl  reviewed  a  per- 
formance of  the  Wind  Symphony  and 
wrote  in  his  newspaper  column: 

"That  they  are  more  [than  amateurs] 
one  could  hear:  a  marvelously  trained, 
exact  wind  orchestra  of  exemplary 
precision  and  a  tone  quality  not  common 
in  this  country.  I  know  many  pro- 
fessionals, even  some  leading  ones,  who 
might  be  negatively  conspicuous  in 
this  ensemble. 

"One  notices  that  these  young  Ameri- 
cans have  discipline  and  nevertheless 
have  fun.  .  .  The  Duke  University  Wind 
Symphony  also  possesses  that  which 
the  American  so  appropriately  calls 
'drive.'  It  appears  to  be  connected  with 
noticeable  pleasure,  therefore  with  am- 
bition and  the  vitality  of  each  individual 
person  in  the  ensemble  .... 

"An  evening  which  makes  one  think: 
these  musical  youngsters  from  America 
have  taught  us  a  lesson." 
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College  students  from  all  over  the  country  came  to  Beaufort,  N.  C.  last  summer 
to  take  part  in  a  marine  biology  course  offered  by  Duke's  Marine  Laboratory. 
Above,  a  group  aboard  the  good  ship  Beverage  leaves  out  for  a  field  trip  on  Bogue 
Sound 


Summer  Cours 
at  Beaufort 


.tiny  starfish  and  crabs 


.and  a  sea  urchin 


.and  more,  to  be  picked  through  and  pored  over. 


Dragging  the  bottom  for  crustaceans, 
the  first  thing  to  come  up  was  a  pelican 
egg: 


The 
Johnston  County 

Forum 


Ml  ifty  miles  southeast  of  Durham, 
Johnston  County  lies  at  the  juncture  of 
the  piedmont  and  the  coastal  plain, 
where  red  clay  and  grey  sand  blend 
into  a  dusky  gold  and  the  fields  along  the 
four-lane  highways  slowly  bake  in  the 
sun  and  dust  of  latening  summer. 

Producer  of  corn  and  tobacco  and 
country  ham,  for  generations  Johnston 
County,  North  Carolina  has  been  one 
of  thousands  of  places  in  the  Southeast 
where  agriculture  is  king  and  life  is  slow 
of  pace,  unhurried  as  the  crops  which 
support  it,  one  generation  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  which  followed  it 
or  the  one  that  came  before.  Then  in 
the  nineteen-fifties  industry  discovered 
Johnston  County,  and  times  have 
changed. 

Johnston  County  is  emblematic  of  the 
1970's  edition  of  the  New  South.  It  is 
still  basically  an  agricultural  community, 
but  electronics  components  manu- 
factured there  have  flown  to  the  moon. 
A  country  of  small  farms  and  little 
towns,  but  increasingly  a  part  of  the 
urban  sprawl  of  Raleigh  and  the  tech- 
nological mushrooming  of  the  Research 
Triangle  Park.  Travelers  passing 
through  the  county  seat  are  welcomed  by 
a  K.u  Klux  Klan  billboard,  but  the 
county  newspaper  is  a  recognized  voice 
of  liberalism  that  goes  back  to  its  ad- 
vocacy of  American  recognition  of 
communist  Russian  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties. 

With  scores  of  other  communities 
stretching  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  to 
the  Plains,  Johnston  County  is  caught 
in  transition:  a  transition  that  has  all  the 
appearance  of  inevitability,  that  is  rich 
with  promise  of  a  golden  future;  but 
it  has  come  suddenly  and  the  pace  and 
scale  of  it  have  brought  confusion,  doubts. 
Change  has  come  so  quickly  that  there 
has  been  little  time  to  consider  what  it 
imports;  long  promoted  by  some  seg- 
ments of  Southern  progressivism  as 
though  they  were  water  for  a  desert, 


Coming  together  to  ask  the  basic  questions 

industrialization  and  urbanization  have 
brought  with  them  all  their  own  peculiar 
problems  and  created  new  ones  with 
their  abrupt  introduction  into  a  region  al- 
ready long-  and  well-settled  in  another 
way  of  life  and  little  prepared  for  change 
as  radical  as  what  has  come. 

And  Johnston  County  has  been 
touched  by  all  the  other  waves  that  have 
come  across  the  United  States  since 
World  War  II.  Economics,  religion, 
family  structure,  race  relations,  every 
aspect  of  life  there,  as  around  the  nation, 
has  been  if  not  actually  altered  at  least 
called  into  question,  at  least  touched  by 
events  and  ideas  from  outside;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  of  this,  many  people 
have  begun  to  wonder:  "Where  are  we 
headed;  what  is  happening  to  us?"  and 
"Do  we  want  it  to  happen?"  and  "How 
do  we  control  our  own  future?" 

An  African  proverb  has  it  that,  "Be- 
fore a  man  would  put  away  the  way  of 
life  to  which  he  is  accustomed,  he  had 
best  be  certain  that  he  has  something 
of  value  to  replace  it." 

For  many  people  in  Johnston  County, 
it  was  time  to  consider  values,  to  con- 
sider what  was  worthy  of  maintaining 
from  their  own  heritage  and  what  from 
the  outside  worthy  of  acceptance.  So  for 
three  months  last  winter,  Johnston  Coun- 
ty was  the  scene  of  a  unique  project  in 
campus-community  interaction,  in  which 
people  from  the  county  and  people  from 
the  colleges  came  together  to  look  at 
what  is  going  on  in  America  and  what 
it  portends  for  Johnston  County. 

A  Duke  alumnus  was  the  moving 
force  behind  the  creation  of  the  Johnston 
County  Forum,  a  Duke  professor  was  the 
key  man  in  its  organization,  and  Duke 
faculty  members — along  with  col- 
leagues from  other  universities  and 
agencies — were  participants  in  the  three- 
month  series  of  community  meetings 
that  brought  the  county's  attention  to 
focus  on  the  changes  that  had  come 
to  it. 
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>orn  and  raised  in  Johnston  County, 
in  September  Thomas  J.  Lassiter  cele- 
brated the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his 
coming  to  work  for  the  Smithfield 
Herald.  Graduated  from  Duke  in  1932, 
Lassiter  took  a  fling  as  a  trombonist  with 
the  Jelly  Leftwich  dance  orchestra  be- 
fore going  home  to  stay  in  the  fall  of 
1933  and  settling  down  with  the  news- 
paper that  has  been  his  career.  He  has 
been  a  faculty  member  at  the  UNC 
journalism  school  and  an  award-win- 
ning editor  at  the  Herald.  The  forth- 
rightness  and  humanitarianism  and  con- 
cern for  his  home  community  of  the  man 
are  reflected  in  his  newspaper.  A  thought- 
ful and  candid  gentleman,  Lassiter  has 
observed  his  home  county  for  years  with 
the  eyes  of  both  journalist  and  citizen. 

"Some  of  us  here  had  been  talking  for 
years  about  a  forum,"  Lassiter  said, 
tracing  the  genesis  of  the  project  of  last 
winter.  A  number  of  community  leaders 
had  felt  that  something  was  needed  to 
bring  the  county  together  to  consider  the 
changes  that  were  coming  over  it.  By 
the  fall  of  1972,  a  new  half-million-dollar 
public  library  in  Smithfield,  the  county 
seat,  was  available  to  provide  the  facili- 
ties necessary  for  large  public  gather- 
ings, and  then  a  timely  project  of  the 
North  Carolina  Committee  for  Continu- 
ing Education  in  the  Humanities  came 
along  that  offered  financial  backing. 

Under  a  grant  awarded  by  its  parent 
organization,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  NCCCEH  in 
1972  offered  matching  funds  for  com- 
munity projects  related  to  the  theme 
"Traditions  in  Transition:  The  Impact 
of  Urbanization  on  North  Carolina  Com- 
munities." Lassiter,  a  member  of  the 
NCCCEH,  immediately  saw  the  pos- 
sible realization  of  the  project  that  he 
and  the  other  Johnstonians  had  had  in 
mind. 

For  many  years  one  of  the  state's 
largest  agricultural  producers,  Johnston 
County  in  the  mid-fifties  began  actively 
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to  solicit  industry.  A  development  cor- 
poration was  formed  by  a  few  citizens 
to  construct  a  factory  building  which 
soon  became  the  home  of  a  garment- 
making  firm.  Another  development  cor- 
poration established  by  the  neighboring 
towns  of  Smithfield  and  Selma  attracted 
electronics  and  school  furniture  com- 
panies, and  Sylvania  located  a  plant 
nearby.  Industries  already  located  in 
Johnston  County  were  forced  into  reno- 
vations to  remain  competitive  in  the 
labor  market. 

From  the  'fifties  to  the  late  'sixties, 
several  new  industries  created  six  thou- 
sand new  jobs  in  the  county.  At  the 
same  time  twenty  thousand  people  left 
the  farms  of  the  county,  yet  the  county 
experienced  a  net  population  loss  of 
only  five  thousand. 

The  new  industries,  and  the  related 
service  industries  which  they  made  neces- 
sary and  supported,  were  becoming  the 
backbone  of  Johnston  County's  econ- 
omy. With  this  transition  came  growth 
in  the  Smithfield-Selma  area,  the  towns 
being  natural  bedroom  communities  for 
Raleigh.  Increasingly,  people  who  lived 
in  the  country  were  going  to  town  to 
find  work — to  the  new  industries  in  the 
county  or  to  the  larger  urban  areas  of 
Raleigh,  Wilson,  and  Goldsboro.  Inter- 
state highway  95  crosses  the  county 
from  north  to  south,  and  with  comple- 
tion of  two  contemplated  spurs  of  1-40 
Smithfield  could  find  itself  in  the  middle 
of  an  Interstate  triangle. 

Lassiter  began  work  to  set  up  a 
NCCCEH  project  in  Johnston  County 
during  the  summer  of  1972,  then  "I  got 


to  the  middle  of  writing  up  the  grant  re- 
quest and  realized  that  I  needed  some 
help."  He  called  Duke's  President  San- 
ford  and  explained  what  he  had  in  mind. 

One  of  the  key  features  in  Lassiter' s 
concept  of  the  forum  was  a  professor- 
in-residence  who  would  actually  live  in 
Smithfield  for  several  days  a  week  while 
the  Forum  was  going  on.  Sanford  sug- 
gested Robert  Rankin,  professor  emeri- 
tus of  political  science. 

"We  couldn't  have  had  a  better  chair- 
man than  Bob  Rankin,"  Lassiter  stated. 
Lassiter  was  personally  delighted,  Ran- 
kin being  one  of  his  own  favorite  pro- 
fessors during  his  undergraduate  term  at 
Duke;  and  Rankin's  own  background 
gave  him  a  natural  rapport  with  the 
people  of  a  small-town  and  rural  com- 
munity. Raised  in  rural  east  Tennessee 
and  educated  at  small  Tusculum  Col- 
lege before  going  on  to  graduate  work 
at  Princeton,  a  devoted  churchman  with 
years'  experience  on  the  Durham  city 
council  and  the  U.  S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission, Rankin  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  sort  of  situation  the 
Forum  would  be  working  in.  His  years 
of  chairing  the  political  science  depart- 
ment at  Duke  had  given  him  skill  in 
organization  and  diplomacy,  and  his 
contacts  with  humanists  and  social 
scientists  across  the  state  and  in  Wash- 
ington gave  him  personal  access  to 
authoritative  persons  who  could  be 
brought  down  to  Smithfield  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  campus-community  interaction 
side  of  the  Forum  has  old  roots.  The 
need  for  it   had   occurred  to   Lassiter 


twenty  years  before  when  he  was  on  the 
faculty  at  Chapel  Hill. 

"Something  was  needed  to  get  the 
academicians  out  of  their  ivory  towers 
to  help  people  solve  their  problems," 
he  said.  "It's  a  wholesome  thing  for  the 
community  to  have  exposure  to  ideas 
that  get  tossed  around  on  campus;  it's 
important  that  the  community  keep  up 
with  the  thought  that  is  going  on  on  the 
campus,  so  that  it  doesn't  slide  into  pro- 
vincialism." 

He  noted  a  "misunderstanding  on  the 
part  of  many  people" — a  strange  blend 
of  awe  and  distrust  in  which  scholars 
are  held  by  many  people  outside  of 
academics.  This  is  gradually  changing, 
Lassiter  believes;  although-  there  still 
are  many  people  in  Johnston  County  who 
have  never  finished  high  school,  more 
and  more  of  the  county's  youth  are  not 
only  earning  diplomas,  but  going  on  to 
college — and  coming  back  to  the  county 
to  settle  afterwards.  Breaking  down  some 
of  the  misunderstanding  was  from  the 
outset  one  of  the  main  goals  of  the 
Forum. 

"I  knew  that  we  could  learn  from  the 
professors,"  Lassiter  stated;  then  added, 
"I've  also  had  the  feeling  that  pro- 
fessors need  to  get  out  in  the  com- 
munities and  see  what  the  people  are 
thinking — to  come  down  and  live  with 
us.  I'd  like  to  see  the  universities  take 
their  students  out  on  field  trips  to  study 
the  region  they  are  going  to  school  in.  If 
I  were  to  go  to  college  for  four  years  in, 
say,  Wisconsin,  and  come  back  knowing 
nothing  of  the  way  the  people  lived 
there,  what  they  thought,  then  I'd  feel 
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that  I  had  really  missed  something." 

The  three-month  Forum  of  last  winter 
was  conceived  as  a  pilot  project,  to  test 
the  feasibility  of  a  permanent  forum  in 
the  community,  an  ongoing  thing  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  input  and  dialogue 
that  would  perpetuate  thought  among  the 
county's  citizens  about  the  quality  of  life 
in  their  community. 

"The  one  neglected  field  in  continu- 
ing education  is  the  humanities,"  Las- 
siter  said,  "getting  people  to  ask 
themselves  the  basic  questions.  There 
are  all  kinds  of  programs  for  teaching 
people  how  to  do  things,  which  certainly 
is  all  very  good;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
bring  us  all  together  to  consider  the 
basic  questions  about  community  de- 
velopment." 

Co-sponsored  by  the  Public  Library  of 
Johnston  County  and  Smithfield  and  the 
Johnston  Technical  Institute,  the 
Forum  opened  in  January  of  1973.  As 
outlined  in  the  grant  proposal  to  the 
NCCCEH,  it  had  four  basic  aims: 

— To  saturate  the  Johnston  County 
community — especially  its  civic,  econ- 
omic, and  political  leadership — with 
ideas  that  would  be  valuable  in  guiding 
the  county's  transition  from  a  predom- 
inantly rural  to  an  increasingly  urban 
community. 

— To  build  a  bridge  between  non- 
academic  Johnston  County  and  uni- 
versity campuses.  "It  is  believed  that 
the  project  would  increase  respect  for 
intellectualism  among  the  people  of 
Johnston  County:  and  that  ex- 
posure of  teacher-scholars  to  life  and 
attitudes  in  a  nonacademic  community 
would  benefit  higher  education  on  cam- 
puses." 

— To  develop  techniques  for  continu- 
ing education  in  the  humanities  in  a  non- 
academic  community,  the  Johnston 
County  project  to  possibly  serve  as  a 
pilot  for  similar  educational  projects  in 
Johnston  County  and  elsewhere. 

— To  encourage  formation  of  true 
friendships  across  racial  lines  that  could 
prove  valuable  in  developing  improved 
human  relations  in  Johnston  County. 

Organizing  of  the  Forum  had  gone  on 
all  through  the  fall.  After  Rankin  had 
given  his  tentative  assent  to  serving  as 
professor  in  residence  and  director  of  the 
Forum,  Lassiter  brought  him  down  to 
Smithfield  for  a  meeting  with  a  group  of 
local  citizens  representing  the  Library, 
the  Technical  Institute,  the  public 
schools,  churches,  town  and  county 
governments,  and  civic  groups,  to  deter- 


mine just  how  deep  interest  actually  ran. 
Two  committees  were  formed,  a  forum 
advistory  committee  made  up  of  thirty- 
five  people  and  an  executive  committee 
of  six  members  of  the  advisory  board 
which  worked  with  Rankin  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  format  for  the  project. 

The  Forum  was  set  up  to  revolve 
around  a  weekly  community  forum 
held  at  the  Library  or  other  suitable 
locations.  A  different  topic  would  be 
considered  at  each  of  the  weekly  forums, 
ideas  emerging  there  to  be  taken  up  by 
other  community  groups  in  the  follow- 
ing week.  Each  forum  would  involve  a 
presentation  by  an  outside  speaker  or 
panel,  with  a  question-and-answer 
period  following,  moderated  by  someone 
from  the  community  with  a  panel  of 
local  citizens. 

Rankin  secured  commitments  from 
twenty-seven  outside  speakers  to  take 
part  in  the  Forum,  a  group  including 
professors,  government  people,  and 
others  notably  involved  in  the  study 
of  problems  related  to  the  Forum  theme. 
Topics  for  the  weekly  sessions  were 
selected  by  Rankin  and  Lassiter  to- 
gether with  the  advisory  committee. 
Some  of  the  topics  were  very  broad, 
but  all  of  them  had  direct  application 
to  life  in  Johnston  County. 

Even  in  its  initial  stages,  the  Forum 
was  attracting  attention,  and  the  plan- 
ners were  active  in  encouraging  it.  Four 
thousand  advance  copies  of  the  pro- 
gram were  distributed  around  Johnston 
county  and  in  other  counties  nearby. 
Posters  advertised  the  Forum  in  stores, 
public  buildings,  and  schools.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Forum  addressed 
civic  clubs,  schools,  and  community 
gatherings  and  announcements  were 
made  over  radio  and  television.  Las- 
siter's  editorial  of  November  21,  en- 
titled "A  Sort  of  University  in  Johnston 
County"  described  plans  for  the  Forum 
in  detail  and  invited  all  Johnston 
Countians  to  take  part. 

The  weekly  forums  began  on  Jan- 
uary 11,  with  a  big  question:  "What  Has 
Happened  in  America  in  This  Cen- 
tury? And  in  Johnston  County?" 
There  were  twelve  in  all,  held  on  dif- 
ferent evenings  during  the  week  so  as  to 
minimize  conflicts  with  other  group 
meetings.  A  local  moderator  who  had  a 
particular  interest  in  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion presided,  and — except  in  cases 
in  which  there  were  several  outside 
speakers — a  panel  of  local  people  took 
part  by  asking  leadoff  questions  of  the 


speaker  and  taking  questions  from  the 
audience  themselves. 

Audiences  ranged  in  size  from  175  to 
450.  Rankin  put  the  average  attendance 
at  each  forum  at  over  350,  and  remarked 
on  the  cross-section  of  people  that  came. 

His  sentiment  was  echoed  by  several 
of  the  speakers.  One  black  speaker  re- 
marked that  he  had  never  gone  before  an 
audience  in  North  Carolina  that  was 
more  a  true  cross-section  of  population: 
men  and  women,  whites  and  blacks, 
young  and  old. 

People  who  regularly  attended  the 
Forum  meetings  were  given  certificates 
at  the  end  of  the  Forum,  and  1,050  per- 
sons turned  in  attendance  cards.  Each 
program  was  tape-recorded  and  broad- 
cast the  following  Sunday  over  a  Smith- 
field  radio  station,  and  the  tapes  were 
stored  in  the  Library  for  future  use.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  meetings,  a 
special  workshop  was  held  for  local 
government  officials  on  the  last  day  of 
the  Forum. 

After  the  initial  meeting  had  set  the 
theme,  the  programs  continued  with 
"Medical  Services  and  Medical  Facili- 
ties"; "The  Quest  for  Quality  in  Life"; 
"The  Role  of  the  Family  in  Contem- 
porary Society";  "Trends  in  Race  Re- 
lations"; "The  Emerging  Woman"; 
"Changes  in  Agriculture  and  Rural 
Living";  "Industrial  Development  and 
the  Environment";  "Mental  Health  in 
the  Age  of  Urbanization";  "Can  We 
Save  the  Environment?";  "Youth  and 
the  Community";  and  "Johnston 
County  Looks  to  the  Future." 

Duke  was  represented  well  among  the 
forum  participants.  The  speaker  for  the 
opening  forum  was  John  Caldwell  A.M. 
'36,  now  chancellor  of  North  Carolina 
State  University.  J.  Alex  McMahon  '42, 
chairman  of  Duke's  board  of  trustees  and 
president  of  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  was  the  speaker  for  the  pro- 
gram on  medical  services,  which  was 
moderated  by  Dr.  Austin  T.  Hyde,  Jr., 
a  former  faculty  member  at  Duke  Medi- 
cal School.  Other  Duke  people  were 
Waldo  Beach,  professor  of  Christian 
ethics;  Juanita  Kreps,  James  B.  Duke 
Professor  of  Economics  and  recently 
named  a  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity; S.  Duncan  Heron,  Jr.,  professor 
of  geology;  Tom  Alston,  a  student  in 
the  Divinity  School;  and  Sanford,  who 
was  one  of  three  speakers  at  the  con- 
cluding session  on  the  county's  future. 

"It  was  being  talked  up  and  down  the 
street,"  Rankin  said  of  the  Forum  later. 
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The  organizers  had  not  been  off  the 
mark;  the  people  of  Johnston  County 
were  indeed  concerned  about  their  com- 
munity, and  were  taking  the  opportunity 
to  show  their  concern  and  interest. 

Lassiter  mentioned  the  Ku  Klux  bill- 
board outside  of  Smithfield.  "The 
Forum  showed  another  side  of  Johnston 
County,"  he  said,  breaking  into  a  smile. 

The  questions  asked  after  the  forum 
on  mental  health  indicate  some  of  the 
reactions  of  the  audiences.  Examples: 

— Family  structure  seems  to  be  very 
weak  to  non-existent.  Future  Shock 
terms  it  "transcience."  Do  you  think 
there  is  a  correlation  between  this 
transcience  and  increased  mental  ill- 
ness? 

— "The  Art  of  Living" — how  do  we  re- 
cover those  that  do  not  possess  '  'The  Art 
of  Living"? — the  depressed,  the  with- 
drawn, those  that  regress  or  suppress? 

— Was  America  (or  the  Democrats) 
too  harsh  on  Senator  Eagleton? 

— What  about  the  idea  that  man  is  a 
spiritual  being?  How  does  this  idea  fit 
into  a  mental  health  program? 

— You  seem  to  be  stressing  "tolerance 
and  understanding"  of  "different  be- 
havior"— but  are  you  not  overlooking  or 
by-passing  the  need  of  people  with  be- 
havior problems  for  help?  Are  you  not 
de-emphasizing  mental  health  prob- 
lems? 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Forum,  a 
survey  was  conducted  with  the  350  peo- 
ple present  on  "What  I  think  Johnston 
County  Needs."  Thirteen  specific 
"needs"  were  listed  on  sheets  passed 
out  to  the  audience,  along  with  space 
for  additional  listings  and  comments. 
Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  responses 
were  turned  in,  which  later  were  com- 
piled and  published  in  the  Herald. 

The  ten  primary  needs  of  the  county, 
the  survey  indicated,  were  expansion  of 
recreational  facilities,  improvement  of 
waste  disposal,  improved  medical  care, 
better  economic  opportunity  for  the  dis- 
advantaged, a  county-wide  water  and 
sewage  system,  an  improved  courts  sys- 
tem, a  unified  police  force  for  the  county, 
employment  of  a  County  Manager,  a 
new  campus  for. Johnston  Tech,  and 
better  public  housing. 

Though  it  was  not  listed  specifically 
on  the  survey,  the  school  system  re- 
ceived enough  commentary  to  rank  it  as 
a  primary  concern.  In  remarking  on  the 
schools,  Johnstonians  enumerated  par- 
ticular needs  for  better  qualified  teach- 
ers, lighter  teacher  loads,  improved  rela- 


tions between  the  school  system  and  the 
community,  updating  of  curricula,  and 
more  respect  for  teachers  from  the 
school  administration  and  the  com- 
munity generally. 

A  number  of  responses  called  for  the 
Forum  to  be  continued:  a  validation  of 
the  original  concept  of  a  permanent 
program  bringing  and  keeping  the  com- 
munity together,  keeping  the  questions 
asked — and,  perhaps,  even  answered. 

That  the  Forum  was  a  success  goes 
without  question;  how  much  of  one, 
remains  to  be  seen.  Lassiter  acknowl- 
edged one  relative  failure  among  the 
Forum's  four  primary  aims,  that  of 
stimulating  the  formation  of  inter-racial 
friendships. 

"We  tried  to  get  all  segments  of  the 
community  involved  in  the  Forum." 
Lassiter  said,  "and  in  this  we  were 
largely  successful.  But  in  forming  friend- 
ships across  racial  lines,  the  Forum  was 
too  big  for  it  to  work  well.  There  was 
desire  expressed  for  small  sub-groups  to 
form  for  discussion  of  issues  raised  in  the 
Forum,  and  there  the  friendships  could 
develop. 

"But  the  Forum  was  too  big,  too 
formal.  It  lacked  the  living-room  at- 
mosphere in  which  people  could  really 
talk  to  and  get  to  know  one  another." 

Which  opens  one  course  that  a  con- 
tinued Forum  may  take  in  the  future.  The 
NCCCEH  has  suggested  that  Johnston 
County  hold  a  followup  project  this  fall 
of  six  to  eight  sessions  that  would  bring 
in  academic  humanists  to  deal  with  some 
aspect  of  urbanization  not  yet  touched 
upon.  Specifically  mentioned  has  been 
the  impact  of  urbanization  on  political 
decision-making. 

Lassiter  envisions  the  Forum  to  some- 
day be  a  permanent  thing,  a  community 
project  running  from  fall  through  spring 
each  year.  It  may  develop.  In  any  case, 
the  Forum  has  left  a  mark  on  Johnston 
County — a  group  interested  in  mental 
health  emerged  from  the  Forum  and  has 
continued  holding  meetings  on  issues 
related  to  that  field;  the  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration has  continued  dialogue  on  care 
of  the  environment;  civic  clubs  have  held 
programs  on  Forum-raised  topics  and 
the  officials  of  the  Johnston  County 
governments  are  at  least  better  informed 
than  they  were  on  the  concerns  and 
wishes  of  their  constituencies. 

How  direct  an  outgrowth  of  the  Forum 
it  is,  is  debatable,  but  the  Smithfield- 
Selma  Chamber  of  Commerce  last 
month  adopted  a  position  opposing  the 


establishment  of  any  new  industry  in  the 
county  at  this  time.  The  issues  involved 
in  the  chamber's  stand  are  varied,  but 
it  nevertheless  reveals  a  type  of  con- 
cern for  community  well-being  that  is 
new  in  a  body  whose  primary  charge  is 
the  encouragement  of  economic  growth. 

Several  other  counties  in  North  Caro- 
lina have  made  plans  for  community 
projects  along  the  lines  of  what  was 
done  in  Johnston.  The  effects  of  the 
Forum  are  already  far-reaching,  and  can 
become  more  so,  as  focused  and  in- 
formed concern  for  the  quality  of  life  be- 
comes an  active  factor  in  community 
development  and  urbanization. 

Urbanization  and  industrialization  are 
particularly  notable  concerns  in  the 
South,  where  the  pace  has  been  so 
rapid  and  on  a  scale  so  large,  and  the 
magnitude  of  change  from  an  accus- 
tomed life  has  been  so  great.  But  they 
are  not  peculiarly  Southern  problems. 
Rational  community  development  in  the 
face  of  urbanization  is  a  crying  need 
across  the  United  States:  condomin- 
iums sprout  in  Illinois  cornfields  forty 
miles  from  Chicago,  automobile  grave- 
yards litter  pastures  in  New  England. 
The  concerns  of  the  people  in  Johnston 
County,  N.  C.  are  those  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole. 

And  from  another  view  the  Forum 
was  significant.  In  recent  years  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  have  drawn 
far  away  from  the  communities  in  which 
they  exist,  of  which  they  are  a  part.  The 
academic  and  non-academic  worlds  have 
sharply  diverged,  and  with  that  di- 
vergence has  grown  up  mutual  distrust 
and  misunderstanding,  a  situation  which 
is  unhealthy  and  even  dangerous  for 
both  sides.  Higher  education  needs  the 
support  and  understanding  of  the  public, 
and  the  public  needs  the  resources  and 
disciplines  of  the  campuses.  The  Forum 
was  an  example  of  how  the  campus  can 
be  brought  to  the  local  community  in  a 
meaningful  and  worthwhile  fashion,  one 
which  is  educational  both  in  terms  of  data 
and  in  terms  of  human  relations.  Trust, 
rapport,  and  understanding  all  con- 
tribute to  the  "quality  of  life"  which  was 
the  Forum's  aim:  in  bringing  the  wisdom 
of  the  humanities  to  bear  on  the  life  of 
Johnston  County,  the  Forum  served  to 
define  that  wisdom  in  human  terms;  and 
the  coming  together  of  people  over  the 
needs  of  one  community  is  an  affirma- 
tion of  a  community  that  is  greater. 

-J.W. 
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A   generalized  modal  For  carbon    flow  in  on   ecosystem     —  solid  arrows    -   Fixation;   dashed  arrows   -  release 
Courtesy  of  Oak  Ridge  Site,  Eastern  Deciduous  Forest  Biome.-US-IBP 


Not  to  conquer  nature  but  to  live  in  harmony  with  it 


An  our  times  of  unprecedented  change, 
biologists  are  well  aware  of  the  rapidly 
growing  ability  of  their  fellow  human  beings 
to  alter  the  face  of  the  earth  through  tech- 
nology. But  they  are  equally  aware  that  these 
alterations  can  bring  about  far-spreading  and 
often  destructive  changes  in  the  web  of  life 
that  is  stretched  so  thinly  over  the  surface  of 
our  planet.  Our  technology  has  out-paced 
our  understanding,  our  cleverness  has  grown 
faster  than  our  wisdom. 

Roger  Revelle 
Past  Chairman,  U.S. 
National  Committee  for 
the  International 
Biological  Program 


A  he  web  of  life  "stretched  so  thinly 
over  the  surface  of  our  planet"  is  the 
subject  of  a  vast  but  little-known  re- 
search effort  aimed  at  learning  more 
about  man's  environment.  The  Interna- 
tional Biological  Program,  or  IBP  as  it  is 


known  to  those  involved  in  it,  grew  out 
of  mounting  concern  throughout  the 
world  over  some  of  the  major  problems 
confronting  mankind  today:  rapidly  in- 
creasing populations,  food  shortages,  and 
environmental  destruction.  Conceived  in 
1959.  the  IBP  was  officially  voted  into 
existence  in  1964  by  the  International 
Council  of  Scientific  Unions,  and  by 
1968  all  major  committees  and  plans 
for  fifty-four  countries  were  in  operation. 

The  environment  as  a  whole  includes 
both  biological  and  nonliving  processes. 
Their  interactions  in  given  regions  pro- 
duce complex  ecological  systems  that 
in  turn  may  interact  within  larger  sys- 
tems, or  biomes,  which  on  the  largest 
scale  form  the  total  system  in  which 
organisms  function — the  earth's  bio- 
sphere. 

The  ecosystem  is  the  smallest  unit  in 
which  environmental  management  can 
be  applied  if  problems  are  to  be  solved 
rather  than  moved.  It  is  now  clear  that 


single  product  management,  e.g.,  tim- 
ber management  or  water  quality  man- 
agement, is  inadequate.  Each  ecosystem 
must  be  managed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  its  continuing  contribution  to  the 
needs  of  modern  societies.  Excessive 
concern  for  one  single  component  in  an 
ecosystem  almost  insures  that  other 
necessary  components  will  be  degraded. 
One  major  goal  of  the  International 
Biological  Program  is  to  learn  much 
more  about  the  structure  and  function 
of  these  systems. 

Uuke's  participation  in  the  program 
was  the  result  of  careful  selection  by  a 
committee  of  ecologists  commissioned 
through  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. After  reviewing  various  plans  for 
eastern  deciduous  forest  biome  pro- 
jects, the  committee  selected  several 
research  designs  to  be  conducted  at  dif- 
ferent sites  under  an  interagency 
agreement    with    the    U.    S.    Atomic 
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Energy  Commission-Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Oak  Ridge,  Tennes- 
see. North  Carolina's  Research  Tri- 
angle was  among  them. 

The  Eastern  Deciduous  Forest  Biome 
Project  is  just  one  of  six  ecosystem  de- 
signs being  conducted  as  part  of  the 
United  States'  effort  in  the  IBP.  In  the 
past,  ecological  studies  have  analyzed 
a  number  of  aspects  of  ecosystems,  in- 
cluding kinds  of  organisms  present, 
their  abundance,  their  arrangement  in 
space,  and  their  food  sources;  flow  of 
energy  through  the  system:  and  cycling 
of  nutrients.  Although  the  data  de- 
scribe what  happens,  they  do  not  ex- 
plain how  or  why  it  happens — why  so 
many  species  live  together,  why  so  much 
plant  production  is  not  eaten  by 
animals,  why  mortality  rates  are  so 
high  among  most  herbivores,  or  why 
systems  persist  year  after  year  although 
individual  population  levels  fluctuate 
between  extremes.  Finding  the  explana- 
tions requires  more  than  data  collection. 
It  requires  a  synthesis  of  information 
into  working  models  describing  the 
structure  and  function  of  whole  eco- 
systems. 

Other  ecosystems  representing  the 
wide  variation  of  natural  aggregations  of 
organisms  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere 
include  tropical  forests,  deserts,  coni- 
ferous forests,  tundra,  and  grasslands, 
each  of  which  is  sub-divided  into  specific 
site  research.  The  deciduous  biome 
project  includes  five  different  locations 
devoted  uniquely  to  research  in  lakes, 
research  on  land/water  interaction  sites, 
and  research  on  primary  forest  produc- 
tion. The  administrative  scheme  being 
used  by  the  research  teams  is  pat- 
terned after  the  approach  found  so 
valuable  in  large  scale  medical  research. 
Each  team  contains  specialists  that  de- 
vote their  expertise  to  a  particular  as- 
pect of  an  ecosystem  and  who  later 
combine  their  knowledge  toward  build- 
ing a  complete  understanding  of  that 
system's  functions. 

The  major  objectives  of  the  ecosys- 
tem projects  are:  (1)  to  understand  how 
ecological  systems  operate  with  respect 
to  both  short-term  and  long-term  pro- 
cesses, including  those  disturbed  to 
varying  degrees  by  man;  (2)  to  analyze 
interrelationships  between  land  and 
water  systems  so  that  broad  regions 
may  be  considered  as  entities;  (3)  to 
estimate  existing  plant  and  animal 
production  in  the  major  climatic  regions 
of  this  country,  particularly  in  relation 


to  human  welfare;  (4)  to  add  to  the 
scientific  basis  of  resource  management, 
so  that  optimization  for  multiple  use  and 
for  long-term  use  can  be  improved;  and 
(5)  to  establish  a  scientific  base  for  pro- 
grams to  maintain  or  improve  environ- 
mental quality. 

The  objectives,  too  expansive  to  be 
practical  for  any  single  group,  are  being 
approached  differently  within  the  vari- 
our  biomes  with  the  hope  that  informa- 
tion can  be  easily  transmitted  between 
sites  when  necessary.  To  assure  this 
eventual  interfacing  of  results,  a  na- 
tional program  of  computer-based  data 
retrieval  and  management  has  been 
initiated.  "Cross-country  data  sets" 
maintain  banks  of  current  computerized 
information  regarding  all  processes 
measured  at  a  particular  site.  This  in- 
formation can  be  transferred  quickly  via 
computer  to  any  other  site  as  compar- 
ative data.  In  addition  to  the  ever 
ready  memory  bank,  information  is 
provided  to  the  scientific  community  at 
large  by  publication  in  scientific 
periodicals  and  an  annual  report  sur- 
veying and  synthesizing  the  previous 
year's  work  prepared  for  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences. 

When  Duke  submitted  its  proposal  for 
funds  to  begin  the  cooperative  program, 
several  professors  already  had  environ- 
mental research  underway.  Their  in- 
dividual interests  were  merged  and 
eventually  coordinated  with  projects 
from  North  Carolina  State  University, 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  and 
the  U.  S.  Forest  Service. 

The  Triangle  research  endeavor  was 
initiated  in  1970  on  a  wooded  lot  donated 
by  a  Durham  lumber  company  near 
Saxapahaw,  North  Carolina.  The  well- 
managed  Alamance  County  site  is  a 
stand  of  loblolly  pine  trees  planted 
seventeen  years  ago.  This  site  was 
selected  because  of  the  vigorous 
growth  of  the  trees  and  for  physical 
considerations  in  the  terrain.  Because  of 
the  simplicity  and  uniformity  of  the 
trees,  it  has  proved  to  be  an  ideal  loca- 
tion to  observe  primary  forest  produc- 
tion. 

The  keystone  of  the  Triangle  effort 
and  of  primary  production  research  in 
general  is  an  attempt  to  understand  the 
total  use  of  energy  and  materials  as  they 
pass  from  the  physical  environment — in 
the  form  of  solar  radiation,  gases,  water, 
and  mineral  nutrients — into  the  pines 
where  biological  processes  such  as 
photosynthesis,  respiration  and  decom- 


position take  place.  Primary  production 
is  the  fixation  of  this  energy  and  the 
accumulation  of  mass  in  green  plants 
by  the  process  of  photosynthesis  as  op- 
posed to  secondary  production  which  is 
the  conversion  of  plant  energy  and  mass 
into  animal  tissues. 

The  energy  exchange  between  the 
pine  stand  and  the  surrounding  en- 
vironment has  been  simulated  by  develop- 
ing simultaneous  solutions  to  a  set  of 
equations  (based  on  continuum  ther- 
modynamics and  fluid  mechanics)  that 
describe  the  energy  exchange  processes. 
All  of  the  ecosystem  studies  make  ex- 
tensive use  of  systems  analysis,  an  en- 
gineering concept  which  includes  orderly 
and  logical  organization  of  data  and 
development  of  mathematical  and  simu- 
lation models.  The  goal  is  to  produce 
functional  models  that  allow  computer 
simulation  of  the  ecosystem  processes. 
In  systems  analysis,   an  ecosystem  is 
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Taking  measurements  high  atop  the  pines 


regarded  as  a  number  of  sub-systems 
and  since  a  subsystem  is  simpler  than  the 
system  as  a  whole,  this  smaller  unit  is 
more  susceptible  to  analytic  treatment. 
The  more  realistic  the  model,  the  more 
accurately  researchers  can  use  it  to 
predict  how  the  stand  of  pines  will  re- 
act to  drastic  changes,  such  as  en- 
vironmental pollution  or  management 
manipulations. 

Initially,  the  information  gained  from 
the  pine  tree  research  is  being  used  to 
describe  the  rate  of  change  within  each 
ecosystem  component  in  terms  of  the 
component's  present  state  and  in  rela- 
tion to  all  other  components  within  the 
ecosystem.  By  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
interactions  that  occur  between  green 
plants,  grazing  animals,  predators, 
and  bacterial  and  fungal  decomposers, 
the  many  levels  of  primary  and  secon- 
dary production  and  decomposition  can 
be  investigated.  Next,  various  environ- 
mental manipulations  are  used  to  gain 
additional  data  and  to  improve  model- 
ing. The  results  of  the  "process  study" 


are  then  used  to  construct  an  ecosystem 
model  for  primary  forest  production. 

Dr.  Boyd  Strain,  past  coordinator  of 
the  Triangle  site  project,  explained  the 
divisions  of  the  research  program. 

"Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Ken- 
neth Knoerr,  present  site  coordinator, 
the  Duke  School  of  Forestry  has  as- 
sumed primary  responsibility  for  mea- 
suring meterological  aspects  of  the 
stand's  environment.  This  includes  ex- 
tensive measurements  of  light  energy, 
air  temperature,  water  vapor,  and  wind 
speed  from  a  point  twenty-five  feet  above 
the  tallest  tree  down  to  the  surface  of 
the  ground.  Dr.  Gale  Buzzard,  of  the 
department  of  mechanical  engineering, 
has  provided  great  assistance  with  the 
technology  involved  in  designing  our 
measurement  apparatus  and  with  gen- 
eral properties  of  fluid  dynamics. 

"The  Duke  botanists  have  been  more 
involved  with  carbon  dioxide  exchange, 
(photosynthesis  and  respiration),  and 
with  the  assesment  of  tree  growth  dy- 
namics. Dr.  C.  W.  Ralston,  Dean  of  the 


School  of  Forestry,  has  supervised  the 
acquisition  of  information  concerning 
the  shape  and  size  of  individual  trees. 
All  of  these  'system  characteristics'  af- 
fect each  other  so  it  is  essential  to  in- 
tegrate our  knowledge  carefully.  Drs. 
Lewis  Metz,  Carol  Wells,  and  Jacques 
Jorgensen  of  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service 
Laboratory  at  Research  Triangle  Park 
have  been  studying  the  final  stage  of 
energy  and  mass  exchange,  as  it  passes 
out  of  the  pine  trees  into  the  air  and 
the  soil  litter  through  decomposition 
processes  and  mineral  cycling.  Finally, 
all  data  we've  collected  are  processed 
mathematically,  first  in  our  mobile 
computer  on  the  site  and  later,  more 
completely,  on  the  IBM  machine  at  the 
Research  Triangle  Park. 

"From  the  profile  printouts,  Dr. 
Charles  Murphy  analyzes  resultant  pat- 
terns and  develops  models  of  the  stand's 
energy,  water,  and  carbon  dioxide  ex- 
change system.  This  modeling  effort 
cannot  be  successful  if  attempted  in 
isolation  from  the  experimental  pro- 
gram. Dr.  Murphy  works  closely  with  all 
of  the  site  experimenters." 

A  second  major  objective  of  the  Tri- 
angle team  is  to  construct  a  fully  mobile 
research  laboratory  capable  of  analyzing 
primary  productivity  in  the  field.  So 
far,  the  group  has  been  able  to  house 
most  of  its  equipment  in  metal  trail- 
ers, including  the  computer.  The  only 
essential  piece  of  equipment  missing 
from  the  mobile  primary  production 
laboratory  is  Duke's  phytotron.  How- 
ever, several  projects  have  been  com- 
pleted or  are  presently  underway  in  the 
phytotron  on  campus.  Strain  feels  that 
the  more  vigorous  environmental  con- 
trol possible  with  the  phytotron  is  an 
absolute  requirement  for  the  success 
of  the  field  modeling  effort.  Empirical 
descriptions  of  field  responses  and 
some  experimentation  are  possible  in  the 
field,  but  singular  environmental  fac- 
tors can  only  be  adequately  controlled 
in  the  phytotron. 
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eciduous  forests  and  the  associated 
pines  are  the  dominant  vegetation  in 
nearly  thirty  states  in  the  eastern  and 
midwestern  United  States.  These  forests 
cover  350  million  acres  and  they  are  the 
basis  of  important  lumber  and  wood 
product  industries.  Consequently,  con- 
servation and  improved  management  of 
this  valuable  resource  are  terribly  im- 
portant. Strain,  presently  Acting  Di- 
rector of  the  Duke  Environmental  Center, 
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pointed  out  potential  applications  of  the 
IBP  research: 

"According  to  current  ecological 
theory,  primary  production  is  controlled 
by  solar  radiation,  air  temperature,  and 
carbon  dioxide  availability  among  other 
factors.  There  is  evidence  that  the  car- 
bon dioxide  concentration  of  the  global 
atmosphere  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
at  least  .7  per  cent  per  year.  It  is  im- 
perative that  all  the  ramifications  of  this 
increase  be  understood,  including  its 
possible  impact  on  primary  production. 
The  IBP  models  suggest  that  we  can 
expect  increased  plant  growth  if  the  in- 
crease in  carbon  dioxide  availability  con- 
tinues. What  will  be  the  impact  of  this 
increased  production  on  world  food 
sources?  What  will  be  the  impact  on 
natural  ecosystems?  The  answers  to 
these  questions  are  presently  unknown, 
but  it  is  probable  that  an  increase  in  glo- 
bal carbon  dioxide  concentration  is  due 
to  the  increase  in  fossil  fuel  burning. 

"If  we  allow  this  to  go  on  for  another 
century,  which  is  almost  unavoidable," 
Strain  said,  "we've  got  to  know  how 
ecosystems  respond  to  it.  Right  now  we 
can  only  guess.  We  know  that  loblolly 
pines  respond  almost  linearly  to  in- 
creases in  carbon  dioxide,  and  that  an 
increase  of  say,  10  percent,  will  in- 
crease photosynthesis  a  certain  amount. 
When  this  happens,  more  energy  begins 
to  accumulate  and  flow  through  the 
pine  stand.  This  presumably  has  a  di- 
rect impact  on  the  kind  of  animals  within 
the  stand — how  many  squirrels  and  in- 
sects it  will  support,  for  example. 
There  are  also  changes  in  several  soil 
characteristics.  We  must  have  a  me- 
chanistic understanding  of  ecosystems 
if  we  are  to  acquire  the  ability  to  predict 
and  to  avoid  ecological  difficulties  in 
the  future." 

Another  example  of  protecting  our 
ecological  interests  is  centered  around 
tree  growth  dynamics.  Ozone  (O3)  is  an 
environmental  pollutant  and  is  toxic  to 
most  organisms  in  extremely  small 
quantities.  Individual  species  differ  in 
their  response  to  ozene,  however.  While 
ozone  concentrations  of  only  V*  part  in 
one  million  parts  of  air  applied  for  only 
four  hours  will  kill  the  leaves  of  some 
agricultural  and  native  plant  species, 
other  plants  are  only  partially  damaged 
under  those  conditions. 

"If  we  cannot  control  the  release  of 
ozone  into  the  air"  Strain  emphasized, 
"how  will  ecosystems  respond  under 
chronic  exposures?"  Again,  the  answer 


is  unknown,  but  the  consequences  are 
pressing.  "We  intend  to  examine  this 
well-known  physiological  response  and  to 
work  it  into  our  ecosystem  models." 

Strain  also  pointed  out  that  research 
discoveries  and  predictions  are  cur- 
rently valuable  for  a  period  of  fifty  years 
at  the  most. 

"During  the  last  fifty  years  man's 
technology  and  his  byproducts  have 
changed  his  environment  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  we  are  no  longer  dealing  with 
the  same  variables,  much  less  the  same 
values.  The  next  fifth  years  hold  out 
every  promise  of  being  even  less  pre- 
dictable." 
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'ther  studies  being  conducted  under 
the  IBP  sponsorship  for  integrated  re- 
search programs  involve  relationships 
within  and  between  plants  and  animals. 
The  major  focus  of  environmental  man- 
agement concerns  responses  of  in- 
dividual organisms  to  others  around 
them  and  to  their  own  processes, 
whether  they  be  behavioral,  physiologi- 
cal, or  genetic.  Problems  of  human 
adaptability  are  of  prime  importance 
to  this  focus  and  projects  such  as  bio- 
logical and  behavioral  adaptation  of  the 
Eskimos,  population  genetics  of  the 
South     American     Indians,     and     the 


biology  of  human  populations  living  at 
high  altitudes  are  just  a  few  areas  that 
need  exploration.  It  is  necessary  to  ex- 
ploit these  unusual  and  vanishing  op- 
portunities to  understand  where  man 
has  come  from  and  where  he  is  going 
in  relation    with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  increasing  human  impact  on  our 
environment  requires  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  how  regionwide  natural  sys- 
tems function,  so  that  they  can  be  wisely 
and  effectively  managed  to  promote  the 
quality  of  human  life. 

"Whether  we  like  it  or  not  we're  man- 
aging, perhaps  'mismanaging'  is  a  better 
term,  the  world,"  Strain  added.  "The 
sooner  we  begin  to  manage  it  in  a  re- 
gional sense,  using  ecological  principles, 
the  better  off  we'll  be." 

Our  goal  should  be  not  to  conquer  the 
natural  world  but  to  live  in  harmony  with 
it.  To  attain  this  goal  we  must  learn  how  to 
control  both  the  external  environment  and 
ourselves.  Especially  we  need  to  learn  how 
to  avoid  irreversible  change.  If  we  do  not, 
we  shall  deny  to  future  generations  the  op- 
portunity to  choose  the  kind  of  world  in 
which  they  want  to  live. 

Roger  Revelle 

-by  Margaret  Gibson 
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Jome  twenty-odd  years  ago,  the  late  Professor  W. 
B.  Hamilton  noted  that  "The  satisfactions  of  a 
teacher  are  a  college  professor's  meat,  but  publication 
is  his  wine."  Hamilton  made  that  statement  in  his  in- 
troduction to  Fifty  Years  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quar- 
terly, a  commemorative  volume  published  to  mark 
the  golden  anniversary  of  that  journal  of  which 
Hamilton  at  the  time  was  editor. 

Scholars'  thought  and  investigations  will  not  sur- 
vive in  a  vacuum;  to  be  able  to  tell  what  one  has 
thought  or  discovered,  to  share  it  with  colleagues  and 
the  public,  to  see  one's  work  displayed  in  the  cold 
definition  of  type  on  paper  and  open  game  for  criti- 
cism and  judgment,  is  at  the  least  a  stimulus  that 
keeps  the  process  of  scholarship  going;  ego  satis- 
faction and  reward  for  the  author,  hopefully  stimula- 
tion— at  least,  entertainment — for  the  reader;  and  for 
the  ideas  themselves  a  place  in  the  history  of  human 
intellect. 

For  fifty  years  then,  seventy-one  now,  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  has  provided  a  medium  for  the  dis- 
semination of  reasoned  thought  and  opinion.  Ranking 
with  the  Sewanee  Review  and  the  Yale  Review  as 
the  oldest  general  and  literary  quarterlies  in  America, 
it  was  a  product  of  the  youthful  zeal  of  American 
scholars  of  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  first  genera- 
tion of  postgraduate  scholars  to  be  trained  in  the 
United  States,  the  kind  of  men  who  came  to  Durham 
to  staff  the  equally-young  Trinity  College. 

Founded  at  Trinity  College  in  1901  by  the  9019 
scholarship  society  with  the  impetus  of  Trinity  pro- 
fessor and  alumnus  John  Spencer  Bassett  '88,  the 
fledgling  Quarterly  was  characterized  by  Trinity 
President  John  C.  Kilgo  as  "another  effort  of  Trinity 
College  to  develop  in  the  South  a  literary  spirit  and 
to  secure  a  medium  through  which  there  may  be  an 
honest  and  free  discussion  of  serious  questions  by 
serious  men." 

In  1952,  the  Quarterly  celebrated  its  first  half 
century  of  existence.  This  fall  it  celebrates  another 


anniversary,  one  of  an  event  which  solidified  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Quarterly  and  of  much  more  on  the 
Trinity  campus;  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  what 
has  become  known  as  the  Bassett  Case,  which  im- 
broiled  the  journal  and  the  College  in  a  controversy 
that  could  have  brought  the  end  of  them  both  but,  by 
the  integrity  of  the  College's  trustees  and  faculty, 
established  the  Quarterly  as  a  vehicle  of  intellectual 
liberty  and  Trinity  College  as  "undeniably  one  spot 
on  Southern  soil  where  men's  minds  are  free  . . '." 

The  current  number  of  the  Quarterly,  volume 
seventy-two,  number  four,  carries  a  special  lead 
article  in  note  of  the  anniversary,  prepared  by  Earl 
Porter  Ph.D.  '61,  author  of  Trinity  and  Duke,  1892- 
1924.  The  editor  remarks  in  his  prefatory  note  that 
Porter's  article  is  published,  "with  gratitude  to  Dr. 
Porter  and  considerable  pride  in  our  heritage  ..." 

The  center  of  the  controversy  seventy  years  ago 
was  an  editorial  that  Bassett  wrote  for  the  Quarterly 
of  October  1903,  entitled  "Stirring  Up  the  Fires  of 
Race  Antipathy."  Racial  tensions  were  running  high 
in  the  turn-of-the-century  South;  the  first  issue  of  the 
Quarterly  had  carried  an  article  by  President  Kilgo  at- 
tacking lynching,  and  Bassett  had  followed  with  an 
editorial  that  blasted  politicians  who  won  votes  by 
stirring  up  Negrophobia.  In  "Stirring  Up  the 
Fires"  he  went  farther.  Bassett  blamed  the  current 
troubles  on  three  factors:  inherent  race  antipathy  on 
the  part  of  whites;  the  attitude  that  the  Negro  had  to 
be  kept  in  "his  "place";  and  politics,  in  which  Southern 
Democrats  had  used  anti-black  sentiment  as  a 
cement  for  their  domination  of  the  Republicans  and 
Populists. 

"Not  even  a  black  skin  and  a  flat  nose  can  justi- 
fy caste  in  this  country,"  Bassett  wrote,  and  went  on 
to  state  that,  "In  spite  of  our  race  feeling,  of  which 
the  writer  has  his  share,  they  will  win  equality  at 
some  time."  In  eulogizing  Booker  T.  Washington, 
Bassett  described  him  as  "a  great  and  good  man,  a 
Christian   statesman,   and   take   him   all  in   all   the 
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greatest  man,  save  General  Lee,  born  in  the  South  in 
a  hundred  years." 

Bassett's  article  stirred  up  some  fires  of  its  own. 
Unremarkable  as  his  statements  may  appear  nowa- 
days, seventy  years  ago  they  were  fighting  words. 
Led  by  Josephus  Daniels,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer,  the  North  Carolina  press  took  up  an 
attack  upon  Bassett,  Trinity  College,  and  the  Duke 
family  which  was  the  College's  strongest  patron. 
Bassett  began  receiving  anonymous  mail,  and  de- 
mand grew  that  he  be  fired.  Pressure  on  the  College 
for  Bassett's  removal,  and  public  sentiment  against 
him,  swelled  for  six  weeks  through  the  fall  building 
up  to  the  December  meeting  of  the  board  of  trustees. 
The  Trinity  faculty  was  solid  behind  Bassett  on  the 
principle  of  academic  freedom,  prepared  to  resign 
en  masse  should  the  trustees  ask  for  his  resignation. 
Many  alumni  called  on  the  College  to  stand  against 
the  outcry,  including  Walter  Hines  Page  '75,  later 
ambassador  to  Britain;  William  K.  Boyd  '97,  later 
a  Duke  faculty  member  and  Quarterly  editor  himself; 
and  Bruce  R.  Payne  '96,  later  president  of  Peabody 
College. 

The  board  met  on  December  1 ,  and  after  a  meeting 
that  went  on  until  three  in  the  morning  issued  a  state- 
ment of  refusal  to  ask  for  Bassett's  resignation.  "We 
are  particularly  unwilling  to  lend  ourselves  to  any 
tendency  to  destroy  or  limit  academic  liberty,"  the 
trustees  stated.  "The  evils  of  intolerance  and  sup- 
pression are  infinitely  worse  than  those  of  folly." 

As  Porter  points  out  in  his  article,  the  facts  of 
the  case  are  much  more  complex  than  the  legend 
which  had  grown  up  from  it.  The  Bassett  Case  had  a 
many-sided  background,  and  the  motives  of  Bassett, 
the  trustees,  and  the  Trinity  administration  were  not 
wholly  altruistic.  Hard  realities  and  pragmatism  were 
as  much  a  part  of  the  matter  as  principles  and  ab- 
stractions. But  the  legend  that  emerged  from  the  case 
gave  the  College  and  the  Quarterly  a  tradition  that 
became  a  strength  which  has  endured  and  grown.  The 
College's  stand  was  a  victory  over  unreason  and  out- 
side pressure,  and  a  bulwark  against  forces  that  could 
coerce  a  lesser  institution  into  overlooking  its  own 
standards  and  heritage.  And  the  Bassett  affair  ad- 
vertised the  Quarterly  as  a  journal  of  independence 
and  liberality,  a  reputation  that  spread  across  the 
country. 

The  South  remained  the  focus  of  the  early  Quarter- 
ly's iconoclasm.  W.  B.  Hamilton  observed  that  "the 
Quarterly  represented  that  broad  Puritanical  streak 
in  the  South  that  has  always  existed  but  which  the 
romantic  tradition  would  deny.  .  .  The  South  At- 
lantic Puritanism  was  not  just  the  Puritanism  of  Sab- 
batarianism and  hatred  of  sin,  but  that  represented 
in  the  zeal  to  reform."  The  commitment  to  its  home- 
land which  characterized  Trinity  College  and,  later, 
Duke  University,  was  to  be  found  from  the  outset  in 


the  pages  of  its  Quarterly;  and,  although  many 
South  Atlantic  articles  went  harshly  against  the  grain 
of  Southern  public  opinion,  its  reformism  stemmed 
not  from  any  animosity  but  rather  from  reasoned 
thought  and,  most  basically,  a  Southern  patriotism 
based  on  something  deeper  than  nostalgia  and  anti- 
Yankee  reaction. 

The  Quarterly  was  an  early  proponent  of  industri- 
alization in  the  South,  and  while  recognizing  the 
problems  brought  on  by  that  movement  had  some 
chiding  words  for  the  Nashville  Agrarians  of /'//  Take 
My  Stand  :  maintaining  that  the  Southern  tradition 
was  not  what  they  claimed  it  to  be  and  that  the  tradi- 
tionalists should  mind  their  practical  economics  and 
pay  some  attention  to  the  reform  of  rural  courthouse 
governments.  The  Quarterly  opened  its  pages  to  black 
writers,  and  in  the  '20's  articles  discussed  American 
Negro  poetry  and  the  portrayal  of  blacks  in  Ameri- 
can literature  which  was  developing  away  from  the 
stereotypical  mammy.  Serious,  and  uneasy,  looks 
were  taken  at  the  institution  of  segregation  long  be- 
fore Brown  v.  Board  of  Education  burst  into  head- 
lines. 

Although  the  Southern  theme  continues  to  appear 
in  the  Quarterly,  with  articles  such  as  "The  Quest  for 
the  Central  Theme  in  Southern  History"  in  the  Sum- 
mer 1972  issue,  or  "Improving  the  Southern  Environ- 
ment" in  Autumn  1971,  the  Quarterly,  like  its  parent 
institution,  has  expanded  its  scope  to  world-wide.  Be- 
ginning in  the  early  '30's,  articles  on  foreign  affairs 
appeared  alongside  the  standard  fields  of  history, 
literature,  education,  religion,  and  politics  that  had 
dominated  the  journal's  pages  in  its  early  days.  Not 
to  say  that  the  Quarterly  was  ever  provincial  in  its 
outlook,  or  in  its  contents.  Provincialism  was  one  of 
the  sins  the  Southern  Puritan  could  not  abide.  The 
Quarterly's  early  editors  were  indeed  determined 
to  criticize  and  stimulate  and  inspire  their  region,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  nationalistic,  self-consciously 
so,  and  actively  sought  subjects  and  contributors  of 
nationwide  recognition.  The  appearance  of  world 
affairs  in  the  magazine  was  a  logical  consequence 
of  the  United  States'  expansion  into  a  world  power 
after  the  First  World  War,  and  during  the  '40's 
articles  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  by  such  national 
figures  as  Wendell  Willkie,  Louis  B.  Wright,  and 
Russell  Kirk. 

Editor  Oliver  Ferguson,  of  Duke's  English  depart- 
ment, describes  the  present-day  South  Atlantic  as 
"an  inter-disciplinary  journal  designed  to  appeal  to 
the  general  reader."  A  broad  range  of  subject  has  be- 
come as  much  a  Quarterly  trademark  as  caustic  social 
criticism  was  in  its  younger  days,  in  contrast  to  the 
high  specialization  that  characterizes  many  university 
journals.  Despite  the  Porter  article  on  the  Bassett 
Case,  Ferguson  maintains  that  the  Fall  magazine  is 
"not  a  special  issue,  in  many  ways  it's  rather  a  typical 
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issue  with  articles  on  history,  literature,  and  the  social 
sciences." 

A  look  at  the  table  of  contents  bears  him  out.  Fol- 
lowing Porter's  lead  piece  is  one  entitled  "The  Ends 
of  Mathematics:  When  the  Counting  Ceases  to 
Count."  Some  other  titles  are  '  'A  Powerful  Em- 
blem': The  Towers  of  Yeats  and  Jung";  "The  Crowe 
Memorandum  and  British  Foreign  Policy,  1907- 
1914";  "The  Political  and  Social  Criticism  of  Mar- 
garet Fuller";  and  "Realism  and  the  Chronicle:  C.  P. 
Snow's  Cinema  Verite."  An  issue  which  Ferguson  re- 
gards as  particularly  good  is  Winter  1973,  which  car- 
ried articles  such  as  "On  the  Beach  at  Amchitka: 
The  Conversion  of  Nevil  Shute";  "The  Delegate 
Convention:  Agent  of  the  Democratic  Process"; 
"Dissonant  Music  Sixty  Years  After";  and  "The 
Great  American  Joke,"  an  examination  of  comedy  in 
American  character  and  literature. 

In  assuming  the  editorship  after  W.  B.  Hamilton's 
death  in  the  summer  of  1972,  Ferguson  joined  a  com- 
pany that  has  included  some  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  in  the  University's  history:  Bassett;  William 
Preston  Few,  later  president  of  Trinity  and  the  first 
president  of  Duke;  William  K.  Boyd;  Henry  R.  Dwire 
'02,  A.M.  '03,  who  combined  his  editorship  of  the 
Quarterly  with  his  role  as  Director  of  Public  Rela- 
tions and  Alumni  Affairs  (and  editorship  of  the 
Alumni  Register);  William  T.  Laprade,  now 
at  ninety  professor  emeritus  of  history,  who  came  to 
Trinity  College  in  1909;  and  Hamilton.  Newly-named 
associate  editor  Richard  Watson,  professor  of  history, 
reflects  the  combination  of  history  and  literature 
that  has  long  characterized  the  Quarterly's  editor- 
ship, and  the  Board  of  Editors,  instituted  when 
Dwire  took  over  the  magazine  in  1929,  included 
faculty  members  from  history,  British  and  American 
literature,  political  science,  and  economics. 

Seventy-one  years  is  a  long  time  for  a  general 
quarterly  like  the  South  Atlantic  to  survive.  It  pub- 
lishes no  fiction  or  poetry,  and  as  a  journal  of  opinion 
it  has  to  compete  for  readership  both  with  specialized 
professional  journals  and  popular  magazines.  It  has 
done  better  than  survive,  though;  it  has  been  a  thriv- 
ing and  vital  facet  of  a  thriving  university.  As  a 
medium  of  communication,  of  the  preservation  of 
thoughts  that  will  have  as  much  to  say  to  the  future  as 
they  do  to  the  present,  it  is  a  contribution  to  the 
greater  world  of  learning  and  free  enquiry  that  marks 
Duke's  place  among  its  fellow  institutions.  It  affords 
the  "wine"  that  stimulates  thought  and  dialogue,  and 
for  its  existence  these  seventy-odd  years  Duke  and 
American  scholarship  are  both  the  richer. 


Observing  the  occasion  of  the  Bassett  anniversary, 
President  Sanford  addressed  a  special  statement  to 
Duke's  former  students: 


To  Alumni  of  Duke  University: 

I  hope  that  all  alumni  of  Duke  University  will  con- 
sider subscribing  to  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  publications  in  the 
country.  It  is  readable,  lively,  and  interesting. 

Among  those  who  sound  the  formative  currents  of 
intellectual  thought  in  our  region  and  our  nation, 
there  is  general  awareness  of  the  notable  contribu- 
tions made  during  nearly  three-quarters  of  this 
Twentieth  Century  by  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly. 
But  for  some  time  I  have  felt  that  this  valuable 
journal  has  not  been  adequately  credited  for  its  in- 
strumental role  in  the  development  of  Trinity  College 
into  Duke  University.  It  is  so  much  a  part  of  Duke 
University  that  all  alumni  who  are  a  part  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity will  cherish  these  volumes  as  a  permanent 
addition  to  their  libraries. 

The  famous  Bassett  case,  erupting  from  that  vol- 
canic article  in  an  early  issue  of  the  Quarterly,  at- 
tracted the  supportive  attention  of  such  men  as  Wal- 
ter Hines  Page,  a  Trinity  alumnus  who  was  then  al- 
ready a  nationally  famous  journalist  and  was  later  am- 
bassador to  Great  Britain.  But  beyond  that,  it  ulti- 
mately reached  the  highest  levels  of  national  atten- 
tion, as  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  came  to 
Durham  and  paid  the  warmest  of  tributes  to  the  small 
Southern  Methodist  college.  Such  prominent  favor  of 
course  was  highly  gratifying  to  the  Duke  family  and 
to  other  supporters  who  stood  fast  by  the  college  dur- 
ing its  hours  of  trial.  And  it  buttressed  the  commit- 
ments of  men  like  Benjamin  Duke  who  had  risked 
their  reputations  to  defend  the  expression  of  aca- 
demic freedom  through  an  intellectual  journal. 

Introducing  the  Golden  Anniversary  volume  of 
Fifty  Years  of  the  South  Atlantic  Quarterly,  Professor 
W.  B.  Hamilton  characterized  the  Bassett  case  as 
"the  noblest  single  blow  for  free  discussion  in  the  his- 
tory of  thought  in  the  South."  And  he  saluted  John 
Spencer  Bassett  as  "the  moving  spirit  in  found- 
ing the  magazine."  In  turn,  it  is  fitting  now  that  the 
Quarterly  should  specially  commemorate  this  seven- 
tieth anniversary  of  Professor  Bassett' s  famous 
case  defending  academic  freedom.  It  is  also  approriate 
that  this  occasion  be  utilized  to  awaken  a  new  ap- 
preciation among  alumni  for  the  role  that  the  South 
Atlantic  Quarterly  has  played,  not  only  in  stimulating 
the  best  in  academic  thinking,  but  also  in  the  history 
of  our  institution. 

You  will  find  a  coupon  in  this  issue  of  the 
Alumni  Register  which  will  enable  you  to  join 
the  supporters  who  regularly  enloy  this  Duke  publi- 
cation. 

f  ^VVith  best  wishes, 


o**jQ&*^*^j* 


Terry  Sanford 
President 
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Dear 


-  A  reminiscence  in  gratitude 


Herbert, 


Last  summer,  Henry  E.  Kolbe  '33  of 
Littleton,  Colorado  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
late  Dean  Herbert  J.  Herring,  unaware 
that  Herring  had  died  in  1966.  When 
his  letter  was  returned,  Mr.  Kolbe  sent 
it  to  President  Sanford  with  the  observa- 
tion, "It  was  intended  as  an  expression 
of  gratitude.  Now  it  can  be  read  as  a 
memorial. 

Herbert  Herring  served  Duke  for  forty 
years,  as  a  dean  and  vice  president, 
and  he  touched  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  students.  In  the  belief  that  Mr.  Kolbe' s 
tribute  to  his  friend  should  be  shared 
with  many  others,  his  letter  is  reprinted 
below. 

Today  is  an  anniversary  of  significant 
importance  for  me:  It  was  just  forty 
years  ago — on  June  7,  1933 — that  I  re- 
ceived my  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from 
Duke  University.  In  recent  days,  as  you 
may  well  imagine,  memories  of  Duke 
have  been  often  in  my  mind.  High 
among  them  have  been  memories  of 
what  you  did  for  me  and  meant  to  me 
during  those  years  so  long  ago. 

I  have  long  planned  to  write  you  to 
express  again — as  I  have  done  in- 
adequately in  the  past — something  of  my 
appreciation  to  you.  Surely  today  is  the 
most  fitting  of  all  days  to  do  this.  For 
in  a  real  sense,  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  me  to  have  received  my 
degree  from  Duke — and  hence  my 
later  degrees — without  the  help  and 
support  which  you  gave  me.  There  are 
many  instances  of  such  assistance,  but  I 
shall  recall  three  which  stand  out  in  my 
mind. 


The  first  came  in  the  summer  of  1928. 
I  left  home  (Annapolis,  Maryland)  on 
July  9  for  Durham.  On  the  next  day,  I 
came  out  to  Duke  for  the  first  time.  I 
was  seeking  a  job,  and  I  tried  to  get  one 
from  the  Duke  construction  company. 
No  vacancies.  The  next  day,  after  I  had 
heard  that  perhaps  work  might  be 
available  in  Winston-Salem,  I  hitch- 
hiked there.  That  night  I  went  to  prayer 
meeting  at  Centenary  Church,  where  I 
met  Clifton  Ervin,  who  told  me  that 
his  brother,  Paul,  needed  someone  to 
take  over  his  paper  route  in  Durham 
while  he  went  on  vacation.  So  I  went 
back  to  Durham  on  Thursday,  met  Paul, 
and  bunked  in  with  him  in  his  dormitory 
room.  On  Friday  he  was  instrumental  in 
getting  me  a  job  typing  manuscript  for 
Dr.  Allen  Godbey,  whose  book  on  The 
Lost  Tribes:  A  Myth  was  in  final  stages 
of  preparation  for  the  publisher.  Later 
that  day  Paul  told  me  that  he  had  talked 
with  you  and  that  you  might  need  a 
secretary  for  a  short  time.  On  Saturday 
morning  he  introduced  me  to  you, 
you  gave  me  a  dictation  test  and  then 
gave  me  a  job.  And  I  was  on  my  way ! 

The  second  came  later  that  year — in 
November.  I  had  a  job  with  the  chem- 
istry department  as  part-time  steno- 
grapher, for  which  I  was  paid  $20  a 
month — a  bit  less  than  my  board  bill! 
That  was  my  total  income.  About  mid- 
semester,  I  was  quite  worried  about  my 
situation,  for  I  did  not  see  how  I 
could  possibly  stay  in  school.  Just  be- 
fore Thanksgiving,  when  I  had  just 
about  decided  to  leave  school,  you  came 
to  my  room  in  Aycock  Hall  and  asked 
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why  I  had  not  responded  to  a  note  which 
you  had  sent  me  a  few  days  earlier.  I 
had  not  received  the  note;  in  fact,  I 
never  did.  In  any  case,  you  told  me  what 
it  was  about:  Mr.  Pritchard,  Norfolk 
and  Western  Railroad  agent  in  Durham, 
had  called  your  office  to  see  about  hiring 
some  Duke  student  for  part-time,  short- 
term  secretarial  work.  You  had  recom- 
mended me  and  had  sent  me  a  note 
suggesting  that  I  get  in  touch  with  him. 
I  went  there  the  next  day,  got  the  job, 
and  worked  there  until  the  summer  of 
1930,  when  a  system-wide  retrench- 
ment on  the  railroad  abolished  my  job. 
In  any  event,  this  job  enabled  me  to 
finish  the  first  two  years  of  college.  For 
your  part  in  making  it  possible  for  me, 
I  have  always  been  grateful. 

The  third  event  came  in  June.  1931. 
I  had  been  out  of  school  during  the 
1930-31  year  because  of  lack  of  job  and 
money.  In  June,  I  found  that  plans  for 
a  summer  job  had  fallen  through,  and 
I  hitch-hiked  to  Durham  to  see  some 
old  friends  before  heading  for — who 
knows  where  I  might  have  had  to  go  in 
those  difficult  years  seeking  a  job? 
Then  something  happened  which  has 
caused  me  to  marvel  at  the  guidings  of 
Providence  for  all  the  years  since. 

My  spirits  were  a  low  ebb,  as  you  may 
imagine.  I  had  spent  a  couple  of  days 
visiting  some  friends  among  Duke  stu- 


dents who  happened  to  be  on  campus, 
and  I  was  about  ready  to  leave  Durham. 
I  wanted  to  see  friends  at  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  office  before  leaving,  and 
so  I  got  on  the  old  inter-campus  bus  to 
take  me  part  of  the  way  to  Durham  on 
that  hot  day.  Just  as  the  bus  was  ready 
to  depart — in  fact,  after  the  doors  had 
been  shut — you  came  up  and  wanted  to 
get  on.  The  only  vacant  seat  was  next  to 
me.  We  began  to  talk,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation  you  stated  that  you 
had  a  day's  work  in  your  office  which  I 
might  do  if  I  desired.  Since  I  had  at  that 
time  considerably  less  than  twenty  dol- 
lars in  cash,  no  job,  and  no  home  to  go 
to  (my  father  was  out  of  work  and  he 
and  my  mother  had  barely  enough 
money  to  eat  on),  I  took  the  job  with 
enthusiasm.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  you 
asked  if  I  could  work  the  next  day.  Of 
course  I  could!  We  went  on  with  the  job 
on  a  day-by-day  basis  for  ten  days — and 
then  I  came  down  with  a  bad  appendix. 
I  staved  it  off  for  several  weeks,  but 
by  mid-July  I  was  in  the  hospital, 
where  Dr.  Deryl  Hart  removed  my  ap- 
pendix. Thanks  to  your  intervention  on 
my  behalf,  he  never  did  send  me  a  bill. 
When  I  was  in  the  hospital,  you  came  to 
visit  me  and  told  me  that  Dr.  Flowers 
had  authorized  funds  for  your  office  for 
additional  secretarial  help  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer.  You  said,  too,  that  you 


were  holding  the  job  for  me  as  soon  as 
I  got  out  of  the  hospital  and  was  able  to 
return  to  work. 

That  job  was  extended  through  the 
school  year,  and  with  it  I  was  able  to 
finish  my  last  two  years  at  Duke.  I  ought 
to  add  here  that  in  addition  to  the  job  I 
had  very  valuable  assistance  from 
Charles  Jordan  in  loans  to  pay  room 
rent  for  those  years!  And  for  that  too  I 
have  always  been  grateful.  So  it  came 
about  that  forty  years  ago  today  I 
received  my  diploma  from  Duke — proud- 
ly wearing  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  key! 

The  rest  of  the  story  must  be  short- 
ened. I  worked  at  Duke — in  Charles  Jor- 
dan's office — until  the  end  of  October, 
1934.  Then  I  joined  the  Virginia  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  South,  where  I  served  as  pastor 
through  September,  1942.  At  that  time 
I  moved  to  Wisconsin,  where  for  the 
next  five  years  I  served  as  pastor  while 
doing  seminary  study  at  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute  (B.D.,  with  distinction,  1945) 
and  graduate  study  at  Northwestern 
University  (M.S.,  1946;  Ph.D.,  1948). 
I  then  began  teaching — first  at  Earlham 
College  (Elbert  Russell's  alma  mater); 
then  at  DePauw  University  (Frank 
Hickman's  college);  and  from  1951- 
1972  at  Garrett  Theological  Seminary. 

This  letter,  I  know,  is  utterly  in- 
adequate to  express  the  full  meaning  of 
my  appreciation  to  you.  It  must  suffice 
to  say  that  I  have  treasured  my 
memories  of  our  official  relationships — 
and  even  more  our  personal  friendship — 
for  all  the  years  since  our  paths  first 
crossed  in  your  office  in  East  Duke 
building  that  Saturday  morning  in  July, 
1928.  I  am  and  I  shall  continue  to  be 
indebted  to  you.  For  many  years,  in  my 
teaching  at  Garrett,  when  we  would 
discuss  the  matter  of  meaning  and  pur- 
pose, I  would  tell  of  our  meeting  on  the 
bus  in  June,  1931.  I  said  that  1  could  not 
explain  why  you  chanced  to  leave  your 
office  to  go  to  Durham  at  that  particular 
moment  on  that  particular  day.  The 
only  interpretation  which  1  could  put 
upon  it,  I  would  add,  is  that  it  was 
the  Providence  of  God. 

With  every  good  wish  for  you  and 
your  family,  and  with  a  special  greeting 
for  Charles  Jordan — and  Martha  joins 
me  in  both!  I  am 


zzx; 


Cordially  yours, 


Henry  E.  Kolbe 
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Frances  Acomb,  associate  professor  of  history. 
Mallet  du  Pan  (1749-1800):  A  Career  in  Political 
Journalism  examines  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
notable  publicists  of  the  counter-revolution.  A  protege 
and  disciple  of  Voltaire,  du  Pan  developed  his  political 
thinking  in  a  close  relationship  with  the  course  of 
political  events  in  Geneva,  France,  and  Europe  as  a 
whole,  and  had  formed  definite  counter-revolutionary 
views  well  before  the  French  Revolution  of  1789. 
The  book  would  be  of  interest  to  students  of  the  En- 
lightenment, the  Ancien  Regime,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion and  counter-revolution,  or  of  journalism  and  pub- 
lishing. Published  in  July  by  Duke  Press.  Hardbound. 
320  pages.  $11.75. 

Edward  C.  Bolmeier,  emeritus  professor  of 
education.  Landmark  Supreme  Court  Decisions  on 
Public  School  Issues  is  an  objective  study  of  contro- 
versial Supreme  Court  rulings  on  matters  such  as 
desegregation  and  religious  liberty.  The  book  con- 
siders twenty-three  cases  from  the  period  1923- 
1972,  analyzing  the  decisions  which  have  caused  the 
greatest  public  concern  and  controversy  in  the  field  of 
education  and  which  have  established  legal  principles 
affecting  potential  human  rights  litigation.  Published 
in  1973  by  the  Michie  Company,  law  publishers, 
$10.00.  Also,  The  School  in  the  Legal  Structure, 
second  edition,  an  updated  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
1968  work,  translates  complex  legal  issues  into  coher- 
ent principles  through  examination  of  court  decisions. 
Covers  topics  including  tort  liability,  teacher  languate 
and  dress,  freedom  of  the  student  press,  sex  educa- 
tion, protest  symbols,  and  school  finance.  Published 
in  1973  by  W.  H.  Anderson  Company.  266  pages. 
$8.50. 


Ernesto  G.  Caserta,  assistant  professor  of 
Italian  in  the  department  of  romance  languages. 
Croce  critico  letterario  (1882-1921),  published  in  1972 
in  the  "I  Principii"  series  of  F.  Giannini,  publisher, 
Naples.  424  pages. 

JOHN  Morgan  Gates  Ph.D.  '67,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  history  at  The  College  of  Wooster.  School- 
books  and  Krags:  The  U.  S.  Army  in  the  Philippines, 
1898-1902  takes  issue  with  the  traditional  view  of 
the  American  pacification  campaign  in  the  Philip- 
pines, arguing  that  the  picture  of  brutal  oppression 
actually  ignores  a  significant  humanitarian  dimension 
that  was  the  main  focus  of  the  army's  effort  there. 
Gates  concludes  that  the  U.  S.  success  in  the  Philip- 
pines was  the  result  of  its  programs  of  legal  and 
fiscal  reform,  rather  than  its  military  action.  Pub- 
lished in  May  1973  by  Greenwood  Press.  320  pages. 
$11.00. 

Dante  L.  Germino  '52,  professor  of  government 
and  foreign  affairs  at  the  University  of  Virginia. 
Modern  Western  Political  Thought,  an  interpretation 
of  principal  themes  and  theorists  of  the  time  extend- 
ing from  Machiavelli  to  Karl  Marx.  Published  in 
January  1972  by  Rand  McNally  &  Co.  401  pages. 
$9.95.  Also,  in  preparation,  The  Open  Society  in 
Theory  and  Practice  (Germino  editor),  a  collection 
of  papers  presented  at  an  international  conference  of 
political  theorists  on  "The  Open  Society,"  including 
one  essay  by  Duke  political  science  professor  John 
Hallowell.  The  papers  explore,  from  a  variety  of 
philosophical  perspectives,  the  meaning  of  openness 
and  closure  in  the  individual  and  in  society  and  the 
prospects  for  more  closely  approximating  an  Open 
Society  under  current  institutions  and  conditions. 
To  appear  in  winter  or  spring  1974,  published  by 
Martinus  Nijhoff  of  The  Hague. 

Lawrence  S.  Graham  '58,  now  chairman  of 
the  Latin  American  Development  Administration 
Committee  and  associate  professor  of  government 
at  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin  (ed.)  Develop- 
ment Administration  in  Latin  America  (co-editor 
Clarence  E.  Thurber)  collects  articles  by  fifteen  Latin 
America  specialists  that  cover  goals  of  the  Alliance 
for    Progress,    training    of    development    adminis- 


Xhe  listing  above  includes  books  recently  published  by  Duke 
alumni  and  by  members  of  the  University  community.  It  is  the  RE- 
GISTER'S hope  that  these  listings  will  be  of  interest  and  use  to  its 
readers,  and  that  readers  will  inform  the  Register  office  of  their 
publications — fiction,  non-fiction,  drama,  or  poetry. 
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trators,  and  prospects  of  work  going  on  in  several 
Latin  American  countries.  Published  in  July  by  Duke 
Press.  Hardbound.  480  pages.  $13.75,  text  $11.75. 

James  A.  Knight,  M.D.  B.D.  '44,  associate  dean 
and  professor  of  psychiatry  at  Tulane  University. 
Medical  Student:  Doctor  in  the  Making  is  the  first 
book  to  exclusively  examine  the  transition  of  a  stu- 
dent into  a  physician,  in  detail  analyzing  the  total  ef- 
fect of  four  years  of  medical  school  on  the  character 
and  psychology  of  students.  Published  in  1973  by 
Appleton-Century-Crofts.  243  pages.  Cloth,  $12.95; 
paper,  $7.95. 

Joseph  J.  Mathews  '30,  A.M.  '31,  Candler 
Professor  of  History  at  Emory  University.  Report- 
ing the  Wars  has  been  reissued  by  the  Greenwood 
Press.  Originally  published  by  the  University  of 
Minnesota  Press  in  1957,  the  book  traces  the  history 
of  wartime  news  coverage  over  the  past  two  hundred 
years,  emphasizing  the  role  that  wartime  journalism 
has  played  in  struggles  against  censorship  and  propa- 
ganda. 

Jack  P.  Mize  '47  (co-author  William  N.  Carr), 
visiting  industrial  professor  of  electrical  engineering 
and  electronic  sciences  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity. MOS/LSI  Design  and  Application  is  a  state- 
of-the-art  guide  to  the  modern  electronics  of  MOS/ 
LSI  (metaloxide-semiconductor  large-scale-integra- 
tion). Published  in  1972  by  McGraw-Hill.  331  pages. 
$18.50. 

Richard  Murlless  '65,  now  running  Wilder- 
ness Southeast,  Inc.  guide  service.  Hiker's  Guide  to 
the  Great  Smokies,  a  new  Sierra  Club  Totebook,  con- 
tains the  most  complete  and  current  information  on 
and  map  of  the  Smokies  Park.  Published  in  the  spring 
of  1973. 

Russell  D.  Shannon  '60,  associate  professor 
of  economics  at  Clemson  University  (ed.).  Economics 
Today:  Editorial  Columns  from  the  Greenville  News, 
collects  a  series  of  articles  on  economic  subjects 
written  for  the  layman  "in  plain  English."  Included 
are  two  articles  by  B.  R.  Skelton  Ph.D.  '64,  now  a 
professor  of  economics  at  Clemson,  and  an  intro- 
ductory article  by  Ray  C.  Roberts  '50,  formerly 
visiting  associate  professor  of  economics  at  Duke  now 
chairman  of  the  department  of  economics  and  busi- 
ness administration  at  Furman  University.  Published 
in  June  1973  by  Clemson's  College  of  Industrial  Man- 
agement and  Textile  Science  Press.  Paperbound, 
148  pages.  Price  n.a. 
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